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“Thucydides 


- Lecture I 


Book I, Chapters 1-23; The Archaeology `` 


We may begin our study of Thucydidest H istory by comparing it 
with those works of political philosophy, such as Plato's Renublic 
and Aristotle's Politics, with which we have become familiar. 
Political philosophy deais chiefly and primarily with the best pol- 
itical order, the best regime, with an arrangement which is possible, 
but not actual. This orientation leads to the consequence that pole 
itical life as it is becomes depreciated. This life when seen in the 
light of the best regime proves to be inferior. In Plato's own Gorgias 
Socrates passes his judgement on ........ the most famous Athenian 
statesmen, men like Themistocles, and so on, and they all are found 
wanting. They do not deserve serious attention. The whole sphere ofn 
what we call political greatness fades away the moment the question of 
the best regime is raised--with the possible exception of the legislator- 
foundere«-a rather dim figure only survives. 


Thucydides, on the other hand, thinks political life has its own 
light. He does not transcend it; he takes the political life, the 
actual city, seriously. He takes only the actual city. Then his account 


is not harmonious as the account of the best city is. After all, regard- | 


lessof whether you read the Laws or the Republic or the 7th or 8th book 
of the Politics, you find a perfectly harmonious city, the best city. 
There is nothing rugged about it, nothing discordant--entirely different 
from the account given by Thucydides. We can also say this in present~ 
day verbiage: There is nothing of "ideology" in any sense of the word in 
Thucydides, It is genuinely “real-politik", actual politics, realism. 


Now all this is due to the facte-this you all have anticipated, of | 
course==that Thucydides is not a philosopher, but an historian. But what 
is an historian? Now we may learn it from Aristotle in the first place. 
In his Poetics, Aristotle distinguishes the historian from the poet as 
follows: The histokian says what has happened; the poet tells what kind 
of think might happen. Therefore poetry is more philosophic and more 
serious than history, for poetry stays more with universals; history 
states the particular. What he means is this. When Thucydides speaks 
about Pericles, he means that individual Pericles as he was in every 
respect. But if Sophocles presents Antigone--that is a human being, a 
woman of the type Antigone; any accidental features are utterly irrelevant, 
For Aristotle implies that poetry is in between philosophy and history. 
Philosophy and history are at opposite poles. History is simply non- 
philosophic. It deals with individuals, human beings, or collections of 
individuals, whereas philosophy deals with the species as species, Poetry 
is in the middle; poetry deals with species in the individual. Philosophy 
ao as such; Thucydides deals with the Peloponnesian War from 
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Occasionally Thucydides seems to suggest that he is an historian 
in this sense, as Aristotle defines it, we can say a "chronicler", If 
you would read occasionally Book I, chapter 97, you would find a referance 
of Thucydides to such a chronicler, a man called Hellanicus, who is not 
good for a certain periad--not exactly detailed enough--and Thucydides 
says that since he has neglected it, I am going to do the job, at least 
for this particular period. In other words, in this respect Thucydides 
seems to be a new chronicler. But even in this context he makes it 
clear that he has a different intention, a broader intention than the 
chronicler has. And above all, what Thucydides says in this particular - 
place is very different from what he says in the opening of the book, 
wnere he declares his intentions most fully. And what he says there in 
the first part of the book excludes altogether the view that Thucydides 
was an historian in Aristotle's sense. At any rate, if Thucydides is an — 
historian, he surely is an unusual historian. 


The opinion has existed in our century that Thucydides was both 
historian and poet, or artist, or tragedian, and so on. This was an 
attempt to account for the unusual element in Thucydides as an historian. 
This suggestion has been countered by the suggestion that Thucydides! 
art is simply his excellence as an historian. An ordinary historian 
might select only the events which were important for the course of the 
war--the decisive battles, treaties, negotiations, and so on, only things 
which were important for the course of the war or its outcome. Thucydides, 
being an unusual historian, an excellent historian, takes also selected 
events which did not affect the course of the war at ali--trivial incidents, 
but incidents which throw light on the war as a whole, although they have 
no effect on the war as a whole. In other words, events which might be 
unimportant for the course of the war, but important for the understanding 
of this and any other ware 


In contradistinction to the ordinary historian, Thucydides possesses 
the intelligence to see the drama in the events and the power to present 
that drama.in the most effective manner. For example when he makes the 
famous funeral speech of Pericles, and it is followed by the plague. It 
was s0. Pericles delivered the famous speech of the grandeur of Athens 
and then there came the plague. But Thucydides was able to see how mean- 
ingful this was ...ee.e. he say it and presented it. Or the sshocking 
cebates between the Athenians and the Melians at the end of the 5th book, 
where the Athenians utter atrocious perfides, and then in the Sicilian 
expedition where the Athenians are shown to act on such principles and 
this leads to the greatest disaster. Exactly like a tragic poet, Thucydides 
sees and presents the universal in the singular and only in the singular, 
His unrivaled quality as an historian is that like the perfect tragedian 
he lets the drama tell its own tale. But unlike the tragedy proper, the 
Thucydidean drama is nothing but the events themselves, intelligently 
perceived and forcefully presented, 


It was not of poetry that Thucydides reminded Thomas E obbes. 


Unfortunately, Hobbes! introduction to his translation is not reprinted 


in your edition, (Thucydides: The Peloponnesian War, The University of 

Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1959.) But Hobbes! introduction is available 
in the English works of Hobbes edited by Sir William Molesworth, volune 
8. The introduction is about 25 or 30 pages and you can easily read it. 
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As I said, Thucydides did not remind Hobbes of poetry. And this can be 
understood; Thucydides surely did not wish or intend to be a poet. He 

made it very clear that pocis are men who make things bigger and grander 
than they are--2% least that was true of the Gree poets, and Thucydides 

is anxious to show things exactly as they were. Hobbes is reminded by 
Thucydides not of poetry but of philosophy, especially of moral or political - 
philosophy. The scope of history, Hobbes says, as distinguished from songs, 
is "profit by writing truth." Two more quotations from Hobbes: "Digressions 
for instruction's cause, and other such open conveyances of precepts which 

is the philosopher's part, he never useth; as having so clearly set before 
ments eyes the ways and events of good and evil counsels, that the 

narration itself doth secretly instruct the reader, and more effectually 
than can possibly be done by precept." Notice the philosopher teaches 

by precept. Well, that was, an old-fashioned view, but you can see it 

when you read, for example, Aristotle's great book on how to establish 

a democracy and this or that kind of democracy; Aristotle gives precepts, 

not history. 


In a way the moral philosophers do the same thing. It is not so 
visible in Aristotle's Ethics as it is in the writings of Seneca and 
Cicero. For instance, Seneca writes a book about anger, for example, 
and gives you a recipe of how to treat your irascibility. (Hobbes 
shows wise and unwise actions, and the consequences of wise and unwise 
action. If you see it presented to your eyes, then you are much more 
deeply convinced than if you are merely told the precept in a book.) 
Hobbes notes also that Thucydides has no exalted discourses about man 
and politics. For the major feature is completely narrative. In other 
words, Thucydides teaches us about man and politics by narrative. But 
the narrative ..... tells us more than the story of the Peloponnesian 
War; it tells us about man and politics in general, but only through 
narrative. Hobbes said Thucydides is the most politic historiographer 
that ever writ. And moreover Thucydides! way of teaching by narrative r 
as distinguished from precept is more politic, more pollitically effective, 
than the way of the philosopher. A last quotation from Hobbes: "Mar- 
cellinus saith, he was oksure on purpose; that the common people might 
not understand him. And not unlikely: for a wise man should so write, 

_ (though in words understood by all men), that wise men only should be 

“ able to commend him." Yet in spite of the great difference between the 
old, Hobbian, historiography and the view characteristic of our age, 

these views seem to agree at one point, namely that Thucydides' narrative 

itself does secretly instruct the reader--the narrative, not Thucydides. 


(Now, some qualification must be inserted here) because as you will 
probably know, Thucydides has inserted speeches by his characters in the 
(course of the work). Nearly a fifth of the whole work consists of such 
speeches, But these are of course speeches of the characters, not of 
Thucydides, and they have the same non-Thucydidean character, if I may 
S50, as does the account of the deeds themselves. Thucydides, in a way, 
is extraordinarily reticent. He says so many times that such and such 
aman was reputed to be wise, and he doesn't say whether he was wise or 
not. You have to find out, and soon, for yourself. Ib seems (that he 
preferred) to entrust statements of principle, of judgement, or of pre- 
ference to his characters, It is mainly these passages,which are quoted 
from Thucydides and are used on all kinds of festive occasions, are not 
statements by Thucydides, but by his characters. For example, the very 
famous praise of Athenian democracy is made by Pericles, not by Thucydides, 
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The consequence of this reticence appears most clearly from the different 
interpretations which the most notorious part of this work has found,and 
that most notorious part is the part with the dialogue between the Athenian 
ambassador and the government of the island of Melos. In absence of 
Thucydides?! judgement on this dialogue one could find here agreement with 
the position stated by the Athenian of power politics, pure and simple, 

in its most shameless form. The severely political and military character 
of his account would serve to confirm this impression that the only thing 
of importance is power. But all perceptive readers of Thucydides have _ 
observed the presence in his work of that which transcends power politics, 
that which one may call the... .°3),... But if we try to find out _ 
how the power politics and that which transcends power politics are re- 
lated to one another, Thucydides does not give us an answer. He remains 
Silent. But after one has 


But after one has recovered from one's firpdismpressions of Thucydides 
one is amazed to see how many and how important judgements Thucydides 
really explicitly makes in his own name. Let us take perhaps what is 
the broadest statement of this kind. It occurs in book 8, chapter 2h. 

By the way, there are more such statements in book 8 than there are 
relatively speaking before. The inhabitants of the island of Chios, he ' 
says, along with the Spartans are the only ones whom I have perceived who 
are at the same time happy, prosperous, and moderate. This implies that 
the Athenians lacked moderation. This is said only by implication; the 
Athenians also had the appearance of prosperity, but they had never com- 
bined prosperity, happiness and moderation. It was not only the Athenians 
who talked with the Melianse=these were already very decayed and degenerate 
people--but also the work of Pericles himself. Now in fact in his praise 
of Pericles Thucydides doesn't say a word to the effect that Pericles was 
aman distinguished by moderation. And still stranger, while the word 
moderation, or occurs infrequently, Thucydides! Pericles never 
uses that word, although there are three speeches of Pericles in Thucydides! 
worKke 


This most revealing silence is, however, rendered ambiguous by the 
fact that both Cleon, the immoderate successor of Pericles, and the 
-Athenian ambassador to Melos Gon't praise moderation). This .... 
particularly shows that men do not always praise the things which ought 
to be praised, or in other words, that speeches can be deceptive. 

(This offers an important clue) regarding Thucydides! tastes or prefer- 
ences: the combination of prosperity with moderation. (And this happens 
in an abstraction from Athens) and particularly from Pericles. Where it 
seems quite strange .....inaudible. But then there is a certain 
ambiguity connected with the fact that some manifestly immoderate people, 
successors of Pericles, do use the word. Now let me state a rule which 

I regard as absolutely binding, a rule which I believe, in all cases 
known to me, not observed, or not sufficiently observed: Do not ascribe 
to Thucydides any view orprejudice which is stated by one of his characters, 
and not by himself. That is clear; a statement might be wonderfully 
persuasive by some great, or apparently great, man. But that does nod 
mean that Thucydides himself held that view. We have to make this 
distinction very clear. But, judiciously, the statements of Thucydidean | 
characters may be used. In the first place, if a Thucydidean character 
expresses a certain broad view, we know this much=-that Thucydides knew 


of that view. 


This can become important in a certain context. For example, if 
Thucydides expresses a certain thought but with brevity, not developing 
it, and thinking about it we observe certain imlications. And we se 
know if Thucydides also agreed with these implications, then we will i 
know it if we find these implications stated by Thucydidean characters, _ 
I will give you an example. In the beginning of the book Thucydides 
says that the Athenians and the Pekroponnesians were at their highest 
point in regard to this war when the war broke out, at their highest 
point. Now we are entitled, then, to regard it as possible that — 
' Thucydides thought that the war itself would be the beginning of their 
decline. The highest pointe-you can't go higher. Now just as in the 
growth of animals and human beings there is a highest point, a peak, . 
an acme in Greek, and then there is only a decline. This suspicion 
would be confirmed by what Thucydides says at the end of the introduction 
about how the Peloponnesian war was the most destructive Greek war in 
which men, earth, fire, water and air conspired to inflict sufferings 
on Greece. If it is the most destructive Greek war according to Thugydides 
it can be assumed that after the war Greece, in regard to power, was no 
longer what she was at the beginning of the war. Now there is a principle 
involved which is stated not by Thucydides, but by Perkcles, and which 
runs as follows: “All things will naturally also decay." Thucydides 
does not say it; Pericles says it. But I think we are entitled to say 
that this Periclean utterance is the background of what Thucydides says 
in his own name from the beginning of the work until the end. 


This is confirmed by one story in the introduction, Book I, chapters 
1-23. The ordinary name for the section is the archaeology, which nane 
means not digging, and such things, but the account of the olden times 
up to the Persian Wars-~from the very beginning to the Persian War. 

Now then he describes in a certain context--Thucydides speaks of certain 
obesrvations one could make during the war when the Athenian people made 
a religious purification on the island of Delos and all graves were dug 
upe And then, a few pages later when he speaks of the ruins of other 
cities, he raises the issue of how far the ruins of a city give you a 
notion of the power of that city. And he says, for example, if Sparta 
were in ruins, and Athens were in ruins, Sparta would appear to be much 
weaker than she was, whereas Athens would appear to be much more powerful 
than she was, That is perfectly sensible and clear in the context, but 
it has an additional meaning. Thucydides, who as it were stood at the 
old graves of these barbarians on the island of Delos, is able to see 
himself as someone else standing at the ruins of Athens and Sparta cen- 
turies after their destruction. This perspective, the perishibility of 
everything including the highest and greatest achievements must always be 
taken into consideration. And this substantially, I suppose, differs 
from quite a few other historians. 


Thucydides breaks the silence by the judgements which he makes in 
his own name, but also by the speeches of his characters, But that is 
amore difficult secret. There occur more statements of the principles s 
of judgement in the speeches of his characters than in what Thucydides 
himself says. This means that the characters raise questions which 
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Thucydides may have answered in a very different manner than his char- 
acters did, but which we can be sure they recognized as questions, kihen 


he speaks in the famous chapter 21 about the way in which he treated the 
deeds on the one hand and the speeches on the other, he uses the terms 
"how it seems to me" (in one but not in) both cases. There is no “how 
it seems to me? in the account of the deeds, but “how it seemed to me* 
does affect the speeches. Now in which way? We must be very careful. 
The speeches are written by Thucydides, that is clear. But they are 
meant to be really clear and effective statements of what the actual 
speakers on the occasion said, So that we can be sure that Pericles 
gave a funderal speech in praise of Athens which in substance contained ` 
what we read in Thucydides. 


What is the perculiarity of the speeches as speeches in contra- 
distinction to Thucydides own speech, his history? No "speech" ever 
serves the purpose of revealing the truth as such. Thucydides' speech 
serves no other purpose except to reveal the truth about the Peloponnesian 
War and whatever that implies. The speeches are supposed to exhott or 
dehort, to accuse or to defend, to praise or to criticise. All speeches 
serve a particular political purpose, or are partial in the two defini- 
tions of the term: A.) A Particular situation: Pericles! fundeal speech 
serves the purpose of encouraging the Athenians to go on with the war-- 
and partial because Pericles looks at the war from an Athenian point of 
‘view, and in the point of view of some particular party in Athens, per- 
haps. . 


Thucydides! speech serves no particular political purpose, and is, 
according to his intentions, surely, impartial. When the speeches of 
the characters abound with praise and blame, whereas Thucydides! speech 
is reserved. Now Thucydides! thematic statement on how he treated the 
speeches and deeds occurs in the context which is devoted to the contrast 


between speeches and deeds. Let us look it up. We will begin with 
chapter 21. 


Now he that by the arguments here adduced shall frame a 


judgment of the things past and not believe rather that they 
were such as the poets have sung or prose-writers have composed, 
more delightfully to the ear than conformably to the truth, as 
being things not to be disproved and by length of time turned 
for the most part into the nature of fables without credit, 

but shall think them here searched out by the most evident signs 
that can be, and sufficiently too, considering their antiquity; 
he, I say, shall not err. And though men always judge the present 
war wherein they live to be greatest, and when it is past, 
admire more those that were before it, yet if they consider of 
this war by the acts done in the same, it will manifest itself 
to be greater than any of those before mentioned. 


From the deed, they will judge from the deed. Why does Hobbes say act? 
And the speeches mst be judged in the light of the deeds, For example, 
the speeches of the poet and other sbory tellers--and as I said, in the 
context of the contrast between the reliable deeds and the unreliable 
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: speeches, Thucydides discusses his own speeches and deeds, namely the 
speeches and deeds recorded in his own work, 


What particular persons have spoken when they were about to enter 
- into the war or when they were in it were hard for me to remember 
exactly, whether they were speeches which I have heard myself or 
have received at the second hand. But as njaran seemed to me 
that knew what was nearest to the sum of the truth of all that had 
been uttered to speak most agreeably to the matter still in hand, 
so I have made it spoken here, (Mr. Strauss: As I said "as if 
seemed to me”, What seemed to Thucydides affected the way in- 
which he wrote the speeches.) But of the acts themselves done in 
the war, I thought not fit to write all that I heard from all 
authors nor such as I myself did but think to be true, (Mr. Strauss: 
~-think to be true==no, as it seemed to me. In the cases of the 
deeds what "seemed to him" was excluded. In the case of the 
speeches, wnat seemed to him enters. Somehow we must see which 
things.) but only those whereat I was myself present and those 
of which with all diligence I had made particular inquiry. And 
yet even of those things it was hard to know the certainty, 
because such as were present at every action spake not all after 
the same manner, but as they were affected tothe parts or as 
they could remember. 

To hear this history rehearsed, for that there be inserted 
in mt no fables, shall be perhaps not delightful. (Mr. Strauss: 
~-~shall be perhaps not delightful--notice the perhaps. Thucydides 

_ does not exclude the possibility that this history be delightful, 
but it is perhaps less delightfull. It depends for what kind of 
purpose.) But he that desires to look into the truth of things 
done and which (according to the condition of humanity} may be 
done again, or at least their like, he shall find enough herein 
to make him think it profitable. And it is compiled rather for 
an everlasting possession than to be rehearsed for a prize. 


We will take up these formulations later on when we are in the proper 
contexte Deeds alone can be trusted. Speeches are always deceptive, and 


sometimes even mean to deceive, They must be jedged in the light of the 
deed. Now it is true that deeds themselves become accessible partly and 


even decisively only through speeches. How do we know of battles in Sicily 
if you were not told by someone. But if speeches really do give light to 
the deeds, they also obscure them. So speeches have an essential ambiguity 
which we must never forget. And with their silences the speeches reveal 
more of Thucydides himself than does the account of the deeds. T this 
Thucydides indicates by his intentional use of the expression "it seems to 


me", when he speaks of the deeds on the one hand and the speeches on the 
other. 


Granted that no speech expresses an opinion which was not or could not 
have been present to the speaker's mind while the speaker was delivering 
the speech, and that most speeches mean to express the opinion of Thucydides 
himself. Surely the wording of the speeches stems from Thucydides. I will 
give you an example--it is very shortly after the introduction-—-the first 
two speeches of the work, the Corcyraeans and the Corinthians in Athens. 
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Now the first word of the Corcyraean speech--they are rather crooked people, 
by the way--is, in léteral English translation, the adjective "just", 

It cannot be properly renderéd in English translation. In the Corinthians! 
speech, the first word is the adjective "necessary". Now this is clearly 
Thucydides! speech, and not that of the Corcyrarans and the Corinthians, 

And what does this mean? This is something which neither speech conveys 

by itself, but both together, as compised by the inspired Thucydides, the 
relation, the difference, the tension, the opposition between justice, 

or right, and necessity. Thucydides never says that this is the major theme 
of his history and of any political hisbory. He never says so, but if we 
read the beginning (you will see how necessary it is to look up the original 
if possible) the thought indicated by these two opening words, the tension 
of right and necessity, is Thucydide's thought, not the speakers! thought. 
And this thought, the most forceful reminder of the secret difficulty re- 
garding justice, illuminates everything which went before and everything 
which follows. ` l 


Now Thucydides has treated every subject with reserve, He never , 
obtrudes his judgment. Now there is a particularly famous case~~-Thucydides 
was an Athenian general for some time--and his generalship was not successe 
ful. Needless to say that Thucydides did not, as many generals have done 
since, write an apology or sgy that it was the fault of my colleagues, not 
of mee N ot a word to this effect. Now someone who studies these things 
with great fare--with great understanding of the topography, and all these 
thingse-will come to the conclusion that Thucydides does give a vindication 
of his work, of his activities as a general. But it is written in such a’ 
way that a very few readers, only fellow generals, can understand. So no 
great anxiety inspired him to whitewash himself affects him. He presents 
the war as it unforlds. f 


Generally speaking we see the war at each point as it could be seen 
by the contemporaries at the time, and so a detailed dèscription of battles 
lets you see what happens within the battle for Syracuse. The battle as 
it was up to this point;; no suggestion of what came afterward should 
decrease your interest or empathy with the situation as it was at that very 
moyeht. T hucydides actually follows the war; but war is, as Thucydides 
says, a violent teacher. But a violent teacher, I would say, not only 
‘for anyone except Thucydides, but also and especially for Thucydides him» 
self, War is a tracher; you recall, however, not only in vidence, but 
also about violence, and therewith about the truth of which violence forms 


a part. 


Thucydides was not unprepared for the war and its message. He says 
at the beginning that when the war broke out he expected it to be a very 
great and memorable war. But there is the difference between expectation 
and knowing, Bhat it was the greatest and most devastating war he knew, of 
course, only at a much later date. B ut Thucydides was not unprepared 
for the war and its lessons. However, this does not mean that there were 
not numerous and important lessons for him to learn. By presenting the 
war, and only the war, he could not help presenting the process of his own 
most advanced education--the things that he did not know prior to the war-- 
and by presenting himself in the process of his most advanced education, he 
presents himself at his highest pointe-namely, Thucydides the Athenian. 
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Many critics have found it a fault that Bucydides has not spoken of 


the intellectual and artistic life of Athens in his time--you know, the 
glory of the Periclean ags. He does sat say a word about it, But I 
think he is very wise. You know when you dip into these general political 
histories the obligatory chapter on the intellectual life of the time, 
which novelists wrote than and other things, they are generally below the 
level of the true political narrative, because these things cannot be 
narrated. You can narrate only external effects; you cannot present the 
intellectual and spiritual life of men. Thucydides does much better by 
writing his book on the highest level of what was possible intellectually 
in the Periclean Age. If you read his book you see the Periclean Age and 
its intellectual glory; you do not have to have some shallow statement 
about tartain tragedies of Sophocles and certain comedies of Aristophanes. 
That is much too remote. Thucydides presents himself without any vanity. 
He needs to do it in order to show the war; he has to show what he was 
taught by the ware 


Now certain difficulties which I have not discussed and which will 
come up from time to time were caused by the assumption that Thucydides 
was an historian. I believe it is prudent to drop this assumption. We 
must go back behind the traditional distinction between history and phil- 
esophy. This distinction as we know it stems from Aristotle. Whether it 
existed in Thucydides! mind we do not know, It is much better to use a 
nonprejudicial term like "wisdom" or (sophron). Thucydides narrated the 
Peloponnesian War not merely because he had an opportunity to observe this 
particular war, because he happened to live at the time, but --and this is 
very clear from the beginning--because the Peloponnesian War was a singularly 
memorable war. Why? It was, in the first place, the most memorable Greek 
war. And Thucydides shows this in his introduction by comparing the Pel- 
oponnesian War to the two only other wars which could be regarded as 
comparable in greatness and misery to the Peloponnesian War~-the Trojan 
War and the Persian War. The Trojan War for the simple reason that it 
had been magnified by Homer, ard that had to be faced. He narrated the 
most memorable Greek War which took in eventually all Greeks of the home- 
land or of the islands, and which even affected, soto speak--as Thucydides 
says with considerable conscious exaggeration--the largest part of mankind. 
The Chinese and Hindus will be quite surprised to hear that, but Thucydides 
I think did it with his eyes open. The Peloponnesian War was for him the 
first, soto speak, universal war, not only the most memorable Greek War. 


Now he proves this assertion in the long introduction--the so-called 
archaeology. Thucydides says as follows: The most famous Greek war, and 
the most famous universal war, was the Trojan War, but such is the power of 
poetry. And Thucydides is so sure that the reputation of the Trojan War is 
unfounded. and that of the Persian War. The principle to which Thucydides 
refers is the weakness of the ancients, the weakness of the ancients, 

In the olden times--and the olden times extend until the Persian Wars in- 
clusively--do you have a notion of the dates? I hear the young generations 
of this country doesn't learn any dates any more. When he wrote was 
roughly 50 years after the end of the Persian Wars, The weakness of the 
ancients: The ancients had no power, especially and particularly no naval 
power. No navye=no trade. And then he describes the slow rise of strength 
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thru the ages, a rise which created the power and the wealth of Athens 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. That was the peak: h31. 


But the rise of power and wealth from original weakness and poverty 
was also the rise from original, universal barbarism, to the cbear 
distinction between barbarians, barbarism, and what we may call Greekness, 
Thucydides makes this point that at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
there were not yet Greeks. The name Greek Hellenes was applied only 
to a very small part; and at one point he even says that not only were 
there no men called Greeks, there were no Creeks. The characteristics 
of the Greeks, what I will call tentatively Greekness, arose very slowly 
later. Now the war which affects powerfully all Greeks and a consider- 
able part of the barbarians affects the only two parts of the human 
race: Greeks and barbarians. And that may be not imppoperly called 
"universal", The human race, that is the implication of this archaeology, 
has two poles: barbarism and Greekness. And to be extremely sweeping, 

. it doesn't make any difference--the highest civilizations of Persia 

and Egypt and the savages which lived in northern Greece and were bar- 
barian in every sense. Not that Thucydgdes did not know the difference, 
but we wishedto let us see a fundamental problem. The human race has 
two poles: barbarians and Greekness. And Greekness in itse turn has 
also two poles: Sparta and Athens. 


Sparta dnd Athens were the two poles of Greekmess and were at 

their highest point in regard to war when the war broke out. For any 
people to be at their highest point in regard to war presupposes that 
they must have lived for a very long time in peace, or at any rate, 
undisturbed by big wars. The highest point in regard to war presupposes 
the highest point in regard to peace. If we assume then, that war and 
peace, barbarism and Greekness, Sparta and Athens, are the fundamental 
opposites--and that is what Thucydides suggests in his archaeoclogy-~ 

we may say that the Peloponnesian War is the climactic war, which re- 
veals these opposites at their highest point. And therefore it re-veals 
the full human truth. All human possibilities are exhausted--that 
does not mean that there will not come other things, there will come 
a decay, God knows what kind of changes, and there will be something 
like Athens ar Sparta, perhaps--but the fundamental possibilities are 
exhausted. Now it is in this way, it seems to me, that the singular 
and the universal are interwoven in Thucydides! work. He describes 
only this war between these two cities, Sparta dnd Athens, 431-0, 
and in telling this story he told the whole story of man. Well, there 
is considerable cursoriness and illusiveness regarding the private 
. life of man, but the political life contains, in a way, the private 
life within itself. This is, I believe, the way in which Thucydides 
wrote his history. 


Before I enter into detailed discussion of the archaeology I would 
like to find out whether I have made myself understood. 


Question: Is there room now to raise the question about certain other 
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historians who take up Thucydides! account, say of Pericles, or of 

other characters, and find differing aspects between his own account 

of these characters--not the speeches of the characters, but the actions 
of the characters--such as Plutarch? 


Mr. Strauss: One must not approach this question from the point of view 
of our present or nineteenth century organized historical research. 

These historians who are so famous were not professors of this history. 
They were all living in a kind of isolation--Plutarch in a small Greek 
town--wnen they wrote these things. And you first have to find out 

why did Plutarch witte these parallel lives. ïe did not do it in order 
to present the past for its own sake, to dig it up, whatever the intentions 
of the present-day scientific historians. The same question arises 
there, you know. I surely don't think that Plutarch or any other historian 
I know of has this intention to reveal the most important human truth 

in the form of a history of one war. Surely Herodatus has such a broad 
concern, but in Herodatus the Persian War is only the last third or 

so of a history which describes what they now would call all the civ- 
ilizations of the Eastew-Egypt, Persia, and so on and so on. This 
severity and austerity of Thucydides is unequalled, unrivaled, and it 

is so easy to read him only from the point of view of someone who wanted 
to get the facts straight about the Peloponnesian War as such and nothing 
else. I have no doubt that he took this very seriously and that when- 
ever he makes an assertion regarding a skirmish which had no particular 
importance then perhaps he was not correct, but certainly it was an 
honnest errore He made the greatest effort to set down things as they 
happened. 


But behind that there was a notion to understand war--but you cannot 
understand war without understanding peace, And what is human life 
except war and peace. Is it an accident that the greatest novel of 
modern times is entitled War and Peace? Granted that Tolstoy developed . 
very much the peace side with all kinds of details, but his fundamental 
notion was the same. 


Question: Then you would reject the suggestion that in finding certain 
disperities one could make a case for a purposeful falsification on 
the part of Thucydides? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, in the first place, I am not an ancient historian, 
and when reading the commentary by ancient historians I tremb#t aba t 
the difficulties which they have. The dating, the chronology alone, is 
absolutely terrific. And surely, if you have to have the history of 
Greece, and of the Peloponnesian War, you have to do your best, and 
Thucydides is the most important, by far the most important, source-- 
although they have now a mass of insériptions which partly confirm, 
partly contradict what Thucydides says. I have no judgment on these 
matters. I try simply to see--the inscriptions don't tell us such a 
story. I wuld say that what we must try to understand is the relation 
of that account which Thucydides gives to Plato's and Aristotle's account, 
and that is a managable problem. For example, in the third and fourth 


books of Plato's Laws you have a kind of history of Greece which is 
very interesting to compare with Thucydides'. What Plato and Aristotle © 
have in mind can find an expression in the form of a historical pre- 
sentation. Plato would call this a myth because it cannot have the 
perspicuity of a philosophic account. But it can take on this form. 


Question: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: If you understand it broadly enough, does it not make- 
sense? By understanding the Greek cities at the time of the Peloponnesian 
War~-what is going on in the cities and between the cities, the essential 
character of these things--if you understood it does this not throw 
light on every other situation between "cities", i.e. between independent 
political societies. It is very easy to see an ahalogon in the problem 
. involved in the Corcyraeans' coming to Athens in our own times. Thucydides 
did not mean that one could literally imitate any recipies which might 
come out of the Peloponnesian War, but we understand the (standard?) 
powers which affect cities, men living in cities and being members of 
cities. 


Question: Is it fair to draw the conclusion from your statement that 
a certain kind of response from political upheavals--what kind of re- 
sponse could be expected? 


Mr. Strauss: Pleasegive an example of what you mean. 


Questioner: In the middle of the book there is a passage in which he 
describes a certain kind of response of human nature to political 
revolution--man doesn't care much bout his morality. 


Mr. Strauss: The description in the third book of what happens (inaudible). 
I doii't think there is any descripition anywhere in the work about what 
Akppens in such a situation of civil war in any society comparable to ~~ - 
that. You see, sometimes people say--I have read articles by present- 

day political scientists who believe that Thucydides supplies us with 
hypotheses about politics which we can still test. I remember one man-« 
somewhere a character says tijat men are induced to their actions by 

the profitable, by fear, and by honor or prestige. I don't think you 

have to do much testing of that to know that it is true. There is a 
certain kind of thing which Thucydides did not do, because it is trivial. 
We will come to some examples where we can see more clearly what this is. 


- Question: You were speaking before about speeches and deeds, words 
and actions. In regard to the speeches doesn't Thucydides have in mind 
the actions which follow a speech made by the person who makes the 
speech, or does he also have in mind speeches which exhort others to 
action. i 


Mr. Strauss: For example, Pericles makes a speech and suggests war 
and the Athenian assembly agrees with him. The action is not simply the 
action of Pericles; it is the action of Athens. 
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Question: Sometimes a speech is misinterpreted by those who perform 
the actions, is it not? 


Mr. Strauss: What does this mean? This is too general. In the first 
speech the Corcyraeans come to Athens and want to have an alliance 

with them. And the Corinthians say don't make an alliance with then. 
The Athenians are compelled to do one or the other, either make an 
alliance with them or refrain from making an alliance. After some 
hesitation they make the alliance, ‘There is nothing fishy or strange 
about it. The fisfy element comes in in the reasoning given why they + 
should make an alliance. One argument is, of course, the question 

of who is right. Which of these two opponants' cause is the just cause. 
There is one consideration desplayed at a great length. And then there 
is also another consideration which means that the Corcyraeans have . 
the second greatest navy. And if the second greatest navy is added to 

. the Athenian navy, then the Athenian navy controls the sea. And this, 
as you can easily see, is wholly independent of whether the Corcryaeans 
are just or unjust men. And you can easily figure out whether the 
Athenians were swayed by the justice of the cause of the Corcryaeans 

or by the navy of the Corcyraeans. This is the ambiguity-~-it is relatively 
Simple example, is it not? You have to enter into the details, general 
discussion is of no great use. One must not anticipate this before 

we come to the specific examples. 


Question: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: I am not concerned with the question which is of great 
concern to many philologists and historians whether we can find out 
which part of this history Thucydides wrote when. Well, take a sample ~ 
example: ‘The war started in 431. No one could know how long it would 
last; but after ten years there was peace. Did Thucydides know in 421 
that the war would be taken up again a few years later, so that the 
whole war would last 27 years? Of course he didn't know that. For 
example they say we can find out which parts Thucydides wrote when he 
believed the war was over in 21 and which parts he wrote when he knew 
that this had been a delusion. I don't believe that one can know that 
in the case of any great writer, and I-am not interested in that. But 
I will say that if Thucydides says generally that war is a violent 
teacher I assume that he knew it also from his own experience, that he 
learned some things from the war which he did not know before. 


There is this remark which wer ead, by the way, dn chapter 22, © 
where he says in peacetime people are given to admire the ancient things 
--Hobbes didn't translate that correctly, not "the ancient War’-- We 
don't understand the meaning of what he says immediately because we are 
brought up to believe in progress. But in former ages and in bbher 7 
cultures it was more common that people admire the past. Even in this 
country you can still understand it from such an expression as the 
"founding fathers." No one is spoken of as highly in sericus speech 
as the "founding fathers". Whatever may be said at a given moment in the 
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newspapers, no present president has the reputation of the founding ` 
fathers. That is an knkling of what was much more common in former 
ages. Thucydides does not agree with this admiration for the past, 

In a way he believes in "progress". But in war, he says, they forget. 
In war people believe that the present war is the biggest war because 
they suffer from it and present ills and sufferings are much more 
impressive than the remembrance of them. Now look at these two points. 
The peacetime theses: The ancient times were the grandest times is 
simply wrong, according to Thucydides. But the war-time thesis--the 
present war is the biggest war--is not always wrong. In our particular 
case, in the case of the Peloponnesian War, it is even true, If we 
generalize from this, from this particular example, we see that war 

has an element of truth which peace lacks. War brings up things which 
are concealed in peace time. You know--(inaudible)--a certain deeper 
stratum emerges, a terrible stratum comes to light. Perhaps Thucydides 
understood this better after ten or twenty years of war than before. 


in 
Question: Wasn't it a basic Greek maxim that it was only the exercise 
of power that you could see a man? 


Mr. Strauss: But power, this was-something different. Power means 

the exercise of his office, of his magistracy. For example, our ‘ 
judgment of that individual, John F. Kennedy, will be more sthstantiated 
after he has been president than when he was running for the president. 

Is that not true? ; 


Questioner: Wouldn't you think, for example, that the Greeks would x 
apply that same maxim to the performance 'of the Athenians at Melos? 
That we see the Athenians for what they are when they have the Melians 
finally walled in? 


Mr. Strauss: I see, All right. But why should not in itself the 
Athenian actions in peacetime also reveal the Athenians. 


Questioner: This is quite true. But the point is that the implication 
of the Greek maxim is that your observations on the man are of no value 
until he is in a position to determine the outcome of the situation | 

in which he finds himself. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but I don't see that this necessarily means war-like 
action. We are now concerned with the question of whether in a certain 
sense war does not reveal fundamental truth which is concealed in peace-~ 
time, and this remark of Thucydides! seems to suggest it. 


Perhaps I should say a few words about Thucydides' archaeology. 
Let us read the beginning. Do you hawe it? 


Mr. Strauss translating: Thucydides of Athens has narrated the 
war of the Peloponnesians and the Athenians; how they waged war 
against one another, he having begun immediately at its beginning 


to write it, having come to expect that it would be a great 
war and the most memorable of the early ones. And he inferred 
. this from the fact that they both--the Athenians and the 
Peloponnesians--were at their highest point in regard to war 
in their whole equipment. And also that the other Hellenes 
_were coming to the side of each, part of them immediately, 

and others were already contemplating it. For this was the 
greatest motion, movement, for the Greeks and for part of the 
barbarians and so to speak for the majority of human beings. 


Now this is a key word that occurs again and agdin. War is here ¥ 
subsumed under something more general, and that is called motion, ma e=. 
ment, disturbance, I will call it. Let us use the most genuine trans- 
lation--motion., And the opposite of motion is, of course, rest. And 
this opposition of motion and rest goes through the whole archaeology. 

And the picture which Thucydides gives to us is that at the beginning 

there was universal motion, universal unrest, nothing settled. Importunity, 
fear, poverty, no cities proper, no trade. It is something which re~- 

minds somehow of Hobbes famous state of nature. Of course, it is not 
called a state of nature. Now this is the original state, the beginning 
state, and there come places and times where there is rest, and in ‘es 
these rest periods there takes place an accumulation of strength, wealth, 
increased daring. But then there is something else which is in a way 

much more important--although needless to say the accumulation of power 

and wealth is very important--and that is that at the origin there was 
universal barbarism. No distinction between Greeks and barbarians--and 
that means not merely no distinction between Greek-speaking and non- 

Greek speaking peoples, it means that the way of life was not yet dis- 
tinct. Piracy, robbery, all civilized life was remote. In the sixth 
chapter he says that ancient Greeks lived in all respects like the Bene 
barbarians, i.e. they were barbarians. 


Then there is a first epoch which is clearly recognizable, and that 
is indicated by a name, by the name which those of you who have read 
Plato will know very well: Minos, the king of Crete, according to tradition 
the son of Zeus. Thucydides would not mention such things. Minos~-he 
destroyed piracy, he put down the evil-doers, namely the pirates. That 
is the beginning of this sphere of civilization. Now if we take into 
consideration the relation of piracy and robbery, and so on, to justice 
and right we see that what developed there slowly was right. 


Then he says the second great epoch was the Trojan War, anda 
name is mentioned: Agamemnon, and that means Sparta. We have this 
theorem which it is easy to know from Plato and Aristotle--Crete and 
Sparta as the oldest and most venerable part of Greece--which comes up 
in Thucydides exactly the same way. Agamemnon's grandfather came. from 
Asia. He was also a barbarian. And Thucydides mentions in passing that 
if the Greeks helped Agamemnon conquer Troy they did not do this out of 
human kindness, out of gratitude or something of this kind, but out of 
fear. The whole story, superficially read, is the story of debunking. 
These were very poor and barbaric men, these older men. A111 civilized 
life is of relatively recent origin. In other words, in the olden times 
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there was not gracefulness, friendljyness, as well as gratitude--higher -~ 
things come later. What Thucydides suggests on the surface, and very 
powerfully, is this connection: War, unrest or motion, poverty, in- 
justice; and on the other hand; peace, rest, wealth and right. In this 
whole archaeology there is no reference to a vitally important point 
which comes up in our next reading, and that is art of science. Later 

on he speaks of the naval war where he says that in this battle they 
still fought in the old-fashioned manner with courage and bodily strength, 
but without art. And at a certain later naval battle, there was already 
the art of naval warfare, 


This, however, is a very old story, and this we mst keep in mind. 
But then a certain suggestion occurs, for example in chapters 15 and 16, 
in wich we see another picktre. It is tme, we must say, that war is 
generally bad for power and wealth and greatness. Well, everyone krows 
that Greece's power rose very much through the Persian Wars. There 
is also the fact that war, or unrest, motion, leads to wealth; and that 
peace, rest, stagnation, keeps people in poverty. Thucydides has built 
up the arch in the following way: There is at first a history from 
the beginnings to about the period of the Persian War. This is roughly 
chapters & to 19. And then there comes something kike an insertion, 
in which the passage which we partly read about how he wrote his book 
and how he wrote the speeches and the deeds--chapters 20-22. And then 
he has one chapter which reads like an appendix in which he disposes 
in a few lines of the thought that the Persian Wars could conceivably 
be as great a war as the Peloponnesian War. And then one could argue 
as follows: Thucydides had to prove, of course, that the Peloponnesian 
War was the greatest war, but among all enlightened people the greatest 
war was of course the Persian War. And why not simply make a comparison 
between the Persian War and that would settle the issue. But Thucydides 
had a much broader thing in mind. Now in this last chapter, chapter 26, 
in which he proves the superiority of the Peloponnesian War to the Persian 
War he speaks exclusively of the destructive effect of the Persian War. 
Not a word about its patriotic? liberating effect. He proves that the. 
Peloponnesian War was a much greater war than the Persian becuase the 
Peloponnesian War was a much more destructive war. The Persian war-- 
two naval battles and two land battles and everything was over. That's 
not a big war. I think what Thucydides means is this: He wanted to 
end the archaeology with this overall theme: War, unrest, motion, is 
destructive. Peace, rest, and so on, are the opposite. This is the 
overall theme, but within that theme there is an allowance made for the 
other side, namely that war, unrest, and therefore, injustice, may lead 
to power and wealth. 


Let us eead the beginning of chapter 18. 


18, But after that the tyrants, both of Athens and of the rest 

of Greece where tyrannies were, were the most and last of then, 
excepting those of Sicily, put down by the Lacedaemonians (for 
Lacedaemon, after that it was built by the Dorians that inhabited 
the same, though it hath been longer troubled with seditions than- 
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any other city we know, yet hath it had for the longest time good 
‘laws, and been also always free from tyrants; for it is unto the 

end of this war four hundred years and something more that the 

Lacedaemonians have used one and the same government, and thereby 

being of power themselves, they also ordered the affairs in the 

other cities); I say, after the dissolution of tyrannies in 

Greece, it was not long before the battle was fought by the Medes > 

against the Athenians in the fields of Marathon, And in the 

tenth year again after that came the barbarian with the great 

fleet into Greece to subdue it.. And Greece being now in great 

danger, the leading of the Grecians that leagued in that war 

was given to the Lacedaemonians, (MmatStrauss: That is, Sparta, 5 

for a very long period--no change--and the two great vices of 

government+-tyrany and chaos-~absent. They were a very old 

fashioned, or as some people might say, a very conservative power. 

That will become clear shortly. There is another point regarding 

Sparta which we should read in chapter 6. At anearlier stage 

there is another theme present here.) 


6.) For once they were wont throughout all Greece to go armed 
because their houses were unfenced and travelling was unsafe, and 
accustomed themselves, like the barbarians, to the ordinary wearing 
of armour. And the nations of Greece that live so yet, do testify 
that the same manner of life was anciently universal to all the 
rest. Amongst whom the Athenians were the first that laid by 
their ammour and growing civil, passed into a more tender (Mr. 
Strauss: ‘even luxurious) kind of life. And such of the rich as 
were anything stepped into years laid away upon the same delicacy, 
not long after, the fashion of wearing linen coats and golden 
grasshoppers, which they were wont to bind upoin the locks of 
their hair. From whence also the same fashion,by reason of their 
affinity, remained a long time in use amongst the ancient Ionians. 
But the moderate kind of garment, and conformable to the wearirg 
of these times, was first taken up by the Lacedaemonians, amongst 
whom also, both in other things and especially in the culture of 
their bodies, the nobility observed the most equality with the 
commonse 


The truly civilized city which is, however, not luxury or display, 
but moderate--Sparta. Sparta discovered the civilized life first and 
retained it longest. Now this praise of Sparta, which was the leading 
power against Persia, as he emphasizes, is part of the praise of right 
or justice. And he has a depreciation of tyrants, and especially as 
Sparta issomething old. And then we see a remarkable tension betwem _ 
the archaeology and the overall theme. The overall theme is the weak 
praise of the ancients, and that means a rejection of the equation that 
the good is the old. The good is the old--that we can say is the prin- 
ciple of traditionalism as such, and the archaeology is a critique of 
traditionalism with the use of traditional materials which stem from ail 


Hellenic places--that is of no particular interest to Toucydides. But 
then on the other side you get also the pro-Spartan utterances; they 

are the other pole. Not the oldest-that was savage, but something 
rather old; a few centuries old and not the most novel--that is the 
best. Now, this of course will have to be qualified considerabiiyon s 
the basis of the things which we will see later. I would, however, 

make one more remark. 


This whole archaeology has two overall themes. The first is surely 
the weakness of the ancients, and also the qualification of that. But 
equally important is a point which is only subservient to that, although 
nevertheless no less important--the weakness of the thought of the 
_ ancients. I mean, no only were the ancients weaker in power and wealth 
and in naval strength and so on and so on, but their thought was even 
inferior and the symbol of that is Homer's magnifying of the Trojan War. 
This is the ancient thought. Thucydides--that isexactly the point. 

In the funeral speech of Pericles later, the funeral speech begins in 
_the same way in which Thucydides himself begins--there is a very deceptive 
similarity~--an ascent from a very low stage of power and wealth to a 
peak in two or three generations, say after the Persian War. That}s 
. the way in which Thucydides begins; thats the way in which Pericles 

begins, but we will have to also see what the difference is. That I 
thought I should mention. 


These statements about the (Krylon) and about the way of life of 
the Athenians and Spartans arethe only two binding reflections, one 
can say, which occur in the archaeology; but later on, in chapter 9h, 
the question of right and wrong comes to the fore. Does anyone here 
wish to say anything? 


Question: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that was a sacrifice. They were not the Spartans 
proper. ‘this series » Sparta and Athens, is crucial to the whole book, 
as much as is today the United States and Soviet Russia. (inaudible) 
Everyone who speaks about Sparta or Athens, be it Pericles or the 
enemies of Athens, has to take this up. And it is very difficult to 
see where is Thucydides precisely on these matters. I do not believe 
he simply identifies himself with Pericles, but we must see. 


Is there any other point? 


l ` 19m 
Thucydides . : 

Book I, Chapters 2)-88 
Lecture 2, January 8, 1962 


‘Sir, you undertook too much. This 6 or 65 chapters would require 
the uttmost attention, and you went through the whole work. That is very 
difficult. You made some points regarding your assignment which arse all 
right, but I wish you had concentrated ruthlessly on your assignment. 
There is another point which you, of course, did not take into consider- 
ation--that which I have to take into consideration. You assumed--righily 
in the sense of law, but not in the sense of fact~-that everyone had read 
these 65 chapters. Now I being an old hand know that many students read 
only their assignment, and therefore, when you speak of Corcyra and 
Epidamnus and Corinth how can you be sure that your allusions will be 
- understood? f ; 


Now then let us return to a coherent discussion. And I bring up 
a point that I mentioned last time regarding the purpose of the whole 
work. We turn to Thucydides in the expectation to learn something from 
him about political things, something which we are not likely to learn 
from Plato and Aristotle, Now what is that. In Plato's Timaeus, which 
is the seguet to the Republic and which opens with a kind of summary of 
Republic, and which is said to take place on the day after Sockates has 
told the conversation of the Republic, not on which the conversation 
itself takes place. And now Socrates says: In the next place, listen 
to my feelings about the polity which we have d&scribed. I would com- 
pare my feelings to something of this kind: Suppose on seeing beautiful 
things, either works of art or actually alive, bob dhon&dobe aomad whdald 
beendesdirbytohbetiesdirshtm susembhémnin motion and tgorously engage in 
some such exercise which seems suitable to their physique. This is the 
very feeling I have regarding the city we have described. In the Republic 
they have described the city in motion, and now Socrates would like to 
see it in motion. And as he makes clear in the sequel, a city in motion 
means a city engaged in work. This is not given in the Republic, and it 
surély is not given in Aristotle's Politics. And it is literally the 
same term which Thucydides uses. The war which he describes is the great- 
est motion, change, disturbance. This is what Thucydides does, and what 
Socrates himself regards as a desideratum after one has read the Revublic 
or, for that matter, the Laws. And we must see later on whether it is 
possible to integrate the understanding of the city in motion into the 
understanding of the city at rest, which Plato had described. 


Now one general word about the way in which we plan to study 
Thucydides. The general character of Thucydidean studies since the 
19th century has been "historical", That means two things. In the first 
place, people are trying to understand Thucydides! work as the work of 
a Greek, an Athenian of the classical period; and secondly they have 
tryed to understand the work in the light of the genesis of the work, 
for example, the work seems to be unfinished. There are all kinds of 
traces taat the work underwent various stages, and so on. I do not think 
that this kind of approach is adequate for the following reasons. 
Thucydides said, and our reader quoted, that he regarded his work as a 
possession for ever, forever, And it could be such a possession for- 
ever because it was based on an understanding of human nature. Thucydides 
claims that he has transcended the particular, the Athenian or the Greek. 
Yet this transcending does not mean destroying the particular. 
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On the contrary, mace erdee regards himself as responsible for the 
possibility of the polis of Athens, and this causes a certain reticence 
on his part of which we find many traces. In brief, I think that it is 
this political posture of Thucydides which explains the contradictions 
and other irregularities of the work, which are not merely unintended 
traces of his development.or of his workship, but very conscious and 
intended features of the wrk. I state this now only in the vaguest 
generality. 


Now before turning to our subject for today we have to consider the 
character of the paragraph preceding the beginning of today's assignment, 
paragraph 23. After having concluded a survey of what has happened from 
the beginning to the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, he says-~-the 
Athenians began it, and the Peloponnesians: 


All these evils entered together with this war, which began 

from the time that the Athenians and Peloponnesians brake the 
league which immediately after the conquest of Euboea had been 
concluded between them for thirty years, The causes why they 

brake the same and their quarrels I have therefore set down 

first, because no man should be to seek from what ground so > 
great a war amongst the Grecians could arise. And the truest 
quarrel, though least in speech, I conceive to be the growth : 
of the Athenian power, which putting the Lacedaemonians into . 
fear necessitated the ware But the causes of the breach of 

the league public’ voiced were these. 


He makes a distinction here between the truest allegation, the truest 
allegation, but that which is also the most invisible in speech, i.@., 
that which is not confessed. eeeee And then there are com- 
plaints which are left just in the open, and they are different. And 
Thucydides speaks first of the open, the open allegations, that which 
was openly said, as distinguished from the truest but invisible causes. 
And the book is split up in this way that in the next 64 chapters up to 
88 he speaks of the open complaints, the open causes, the alleged 
causes, and in chapter 89 and following he speaks of the invisible, but 
truest causes. And this leads to the strange consequence that Thucydides 

peaks first--in chapter 2 and following--of the later events and then 
in chapter 89 and following of the earlier events. 


We can not carry this question before next time, but it is very 
roughly this. The first part, just aften chapter 23 goes from the origins 
to 3l--it gives a survey of the whole history until 431, the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian War. Then the second, which we are discussing today, 
it can be arranged roughly from 435 to 432; and the third, which is chapter 89 
to 818, roughly, deals with the period from 479 to 435. We can not now 
understand this; I state it now as a problem. 


And now we come to the first issue. Beginning--there is a city 
called Epidamnus--that is the way it begins, like a first-rate novel. 
Now Epidamnus is now... . . in Albania. ( Mr. Strauss goes to the 
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map ‘and points out the various places mentioned in the text.) New what 
is the situation, I mean only the main points, Enidamrus is in trouble, 


--Epidemmus is called on by Corcyra, and Corcyra in ifeeif was a colony of 


Corinth. The people of Epidammus are in trouble«-the reasons ard not 
important or emphasized by Thucydideseeand they try to get help from their | 
mother city, from Corcyra. And the Corcyreans say no, we are not interested 
in helping you, our children. And thon the people of Epidamnus go to the 
grandmother, to Corinth-swho was not really the grandmother, but who was 
very directly related to Epidamnmus because she had had a hand in the 
colonizaticn. Now as a matter of fact, what is it that we see — or did 

I omit one of the points;—what is the precise point. Ya! Now when they 

go to Corinth and the Corinthians~--and there is one cruéial point--they go 
to the oracle in Delphi, and the oracle in Delphi tells them "go to your, 
grandmother, go to Corinth." That is crucially important. The highest 
authority is on the side of--actually the Corinthians behave decertly, they 
say “yes, wetll do that." But then the abominable people of Corcyra say 
tno no not we dontt want you up here in our neighborhood" and start a war. 
And these colonials from Corcyra had a very good navy and it seems as 
though they licked the Corinthians. But then the Corinthians get angry 
about this insolent behavior of their children, and now begin to rearm, 

and they want to show them that they can not behave in this manner to 
mother, the metropolis of Corinth. And then the Corcyreans get frightened, 
and wnat do they do? They come to Athens, and ask Athens for help. And 
this is the erliscabnesituation, 


It is quite clear, according to the presentation of Thucydides, re- 
gardless of whether the actual situation was more complicated--that is 
uninteresting--because we have here only Thucydides. The Corcyyaeans 
are Clearly nasty people, according to this presentation. The Corinth- 
ians make a much better impression. And the Athenians are confronted 
what should they do. Should they accept the advice, which‘almost amounted 
to a command, of the Delphian oracle, according to which Corinth wouldsave 
Epidamnus, and let it go on, or should they do something else. And here 
is the point. The first two speeches which occur in the book are ths 
speeches of the Corcyr&gans and of the Corinthians in Athens. The Corcyraeans 
cemanding an alliance with Athens, and the Corinthians advising against 
the alliance, The Corcyraeans have to do all kinds of things--they have 
to explain why they never tried to become an ally of Athens at other times 
when they didnit need Athen’ so badly. And of course they apolopize for 
their lack of intelligence and say that it had nothing to do with wickedness 
on our part that we didn't want to help other people, it was just plain 
stupidity. We thought we shouldn't bother other people, you know, and things 
like that. And then they make quite clear that there is something more to 
that, and that is very simple: We have one of the strongest navies in 
Greece. Let's say the third strongest--the strongest are the Athenian anc 
the Corinthian. And now, if the Corinthians defeat us our navy will become 
Corinthian, and then the Corinthian navy will he stronger than the Athenian 
navy» And since the Athenian army is surely inferiour to the army of 
Athen's enemy, Athens is licked from the very beginning. 


Well, one crude fact I must mention in case you don't know that, 
The overall alignment ;: There were two confederations--fhe Athenian 
confederation, based on Athen's naval power, chiefly in the islands and 
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and also places in the north and on the coast of Asia Minor. And, on ths 
other hand, the Peloponnesian alliance+—-land power. So this was the 
problem; what should you do, shall you ally yourself with crooks because 
that is the only way that you can avoid defeat and ruin? It is a very 
interesting question. Think--to take a most impossible example--that in 
five years Red China would come and say that they want an alliance with 
this country against Soviet Russia. Should one throw them cu}? Or should 
one be sensible? Interesting, isn't it? Now it is linked up with another 
important issue, and that makes it really wonderful. The whole argument of 
the Coreyraeans is based on the premise that there will be a war, a 
Peloponnesian War. But if there may not be a war--the situation id different. 
Why should one abandon one's high principles for no good use? That is 
surely unreasonable. Even more subtly than that--how do you know that this 
alliance with the crooks , with Corcyra, will not bring about that very 

war for the sake of which you allegedly make the alliance? It is not inter- 
esting? And is it not absolutely plausible to say that if Athens had not 
made that alliance with Corcyra there would have been no Peloponnesian War? 
How can you know? That is I think the issue, brought out beautifully—but 
Thucydides does not state the issue in this form, he only paoneave it, 

gives you the data. And that is the question. 


Now in other words one could say, and surely there were Athenians who > 
said exactly that, if you make this alliance with Corcyra you bring about 
the war, hence reject the alliance. Very good, but to which the other 
party could very well reply: Your policy of rejecting the alliance is also 
based on a supposition=-namely, that the peace party in Sparta is strong. 
How do you know that? There is a peace party and a war party in Athens; 
there is a peace party and a war party in Sparta. Now how can you measure 
them? Well, some of our present-day social science colleagues would 
probably say "well, poles". But that requires, among other things, that 
poles are permitted , and secondly that people are willing to give the 
answers, which will not hold good in a critical situation, and even should 
they be willing to do so we can not be sure that they will in fact, however. 
Now what is the point, what is behind this? Behind this is a theme widhh 
goes through the whole book: - the essential uncertainty regarding political 
matters which can not be overcome by any technique either of social science 
or of institutions. And what is the root of this essential uncertainty of 
political things? One can say the radical difference of interest, of beings 
which can outwit one another, and therefore conceal things from one another. 
Nothing can be done about that. The fact that you can know with certainty 
absolute limits beyond which no one can go--well, such crude limits as all 
men are mortal, for example; of course we know that Khrushchev is mortal, 
and that if Khrushchev died there would be quite a problem in Soviet Russia, 
perhaps bigger than that which it had after the death of Stalin, which will 
affect foreign relations considerably. But it is important to know wien he 
will die, and who can know that? And where ever you look 


But let us assume the PelBponnesian War could have been avoided; in 
other words that the calculation of the peace parties in both places was 
correcte Then Pericles policy, which was based onthe principle that war 
was inevitable, was unwise, But we must think that through. What would 
be the ultimate consequence of this kind of thing. I mean, what is ths 
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ultimate premise of every peace party? The ultimate premise. Well, that 
war is bad, that war is destructive, surely. No wars at all. This also 
has certain typical difficulties, for examples From now on no wars; that 
is to say that the present situation is frozen. There are lots of 
injustices which have been committed and which enter into the present 
situation, but these issues must not be opened any more; it must be frozen. 
Goa is a typical example in our time. I mean if there is to be no longer 
any violent change, India committed a real crime by entering Goa. And 
besides that one could also give other examples. And that, by the way, 

is the reason why this Oder-Neisse business is so cru¢ially important, K 
because that was never recognized. Goa was recognized; this was never 

= recognized. So there must be a sort of amnesty; all injustices which 

have not been rem&died hitherto can nohonger be remedied--at least by war. 
There is also a bery great difficulty. We must see later on whether this 
comes up in any other way. ome. 


Now let us see a few special points. What I believe to be of crucial 
importance for the understanding of the history as a whole is this: That 
the Corcyraean affair, with which the whole account of Thucydides starts, 
the detailed account of it starts, this start is really a clean slate. 

I mean the rights or wrongs of Epidamnus are not discuesed. What is dis- 
cussed is only after the Epidamnians go to Corinth, And they do that on 
the basis of the Delphian oracle. The Corinthians are perfectly entitled 
to accept this cry for help, and they are perfectly entitled, therefore, to 
defend the Epidamnians against the Corcyraeans. And then comes the key, 
the decisive thing; the Corcyraeans ask the Athenians for an alliance. 

Here a decision is made where the issue of right comes up, but we start 
from a clean slate-~-I think that is a key point, it is the best present- 
ation. , 


Question: In every other action, whatever action is taken, the sfeere of 
what would happen if you don't take the action stands out very clearly. 

But in the Corcyraean affair Thucydides makes no mention of the fear of 

the Corcyraeans if the Corinthians should be in an alliance. It seems to 

be an almost arbitrary action taken by the Corcyraeans without consideration. 
of the results if the Corinthians were actually there. 


Ansger? It is very easy to figure out why the Corcyraeans did not like to | 
have the Corinthinas in their neighborhood. That is easy to figure ont. 
What Thucydides, I think, wants to do is present the situation, as I call 
it, of a clean slate, which, you know, never exists in fact, because there 
was already a civil war in E pidamnus, you know, between the democrats and 
the oligarchs, and the question would have to be raised were the Epidamnians 
not nasty people that they threw out the wealthy men. And all the wealthy 
men then allied themselves with the savages of the neighborhood, attacking 
their home town-ewere they not nasty ? All these qestions could naturally 
be raised, but Thucydides presented it in such a way that we can not raise 
these questions. He wants to present a simple issue and say even if you 
could ever start from a clean slate you will come up against this kind of 

a question that we have here--should Athens, out of fear of a possible war, 
make an alliance with Corcyra, and therefor get into trouble with Corinth. 
And that comes out very clearly later when the Athenians have made-—the 
Athenians of course don't make an 100 per cent alliance. They make only 
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a defensive alliance; they are going to defend Corcyra if the Corinthians 
come up, not more. But the Corinthians do come, and the Athenians are 
standing by just in case, They don't fight; they are just standing by. 
B ut at a certain moment they have to fight. You see the line is very — 
thinly drawn. This is like the kind of situations we have had--not to 
speak of Vietnam now, but in the Spanish civil war was a good example of 
this. Now let me ses. 
There is 

By the way, thet is hot unimportant--what happened in Atnens.A First 
the speech for the alliance by the Corcyraeans, who want to have it, and 
then against the alliance by the Corinthians. © Then the Athenians first 
favor the Corinthians, but soon after they change their mind. There is 
no base that the Athenians give; it is only said that they change their 
mind, and it is perfectly possible to imagine that the decision was made 
by the direct intervention of Pericles himself. Thucydides does not say 
a word about this because the time has not yet come for bringing in 
Pericles himself. So the decision of the Athenians: No war against Corinth 4 
but the defense of Corcyra against Corinth. That is, war against the 
Peloponnesians if the Corinthians insist on their war against Corcyra~-if,. 
And of course, they do. The question is: Did the Corinthians wish the io 
Peloponnesian War? Did they act against Corcyra merely because they were 
angry with the Corcyraeans, or was thefts a calculation behind it to bring 
about a situation where Sparta would have to come in | sooner or later on 
their side. 


The Corcyraean alliance merely means a considerable strengthening of 
Athens, and therewith a relative weakening of the Peloponnesian power. 
Now there is this naval battle between the Corcyraeans and the Corinthians 
in which the Athenians and the Corinthians come to blows by necessity, as 
Thucydides calls it. Given the presence of the Athenian boats and the 
Corcyraeans in danger of being defeated; The Athenians have to do something. 


This naval battle is described in a way which deserves some attention, 
in chapter 49, because the points which we discussed in the introduction 
come up again. I think we'll just read the beginning of this--chapter 49. Sa 


The standard being on either side lift up, they joined battle, 
having on both parts both many men of arms and many archers 
and slingers, but after the old fashion as yet somewhat un- 
skillfully appointed. (Mr. Strauss: "old fashioned, after the 
old fashion.) The battle was not so artificially as cruelly. 
fought, (Mr. Strauss: The naval battle was tough, but not 
equally as regards art. War like a land power; in other words 
they fought like land soldiers just standing on--no operations 
of the boat.) near unto the manner of a fight at land. For 
after they hat once run their galleys up close aboard one of 
another, they could not for the number and throng be easily 
gotten asunder again, but relied for the victory especially 
upon their men of arms who fought where they stood whilst the 
galleys remained altogether without motion. (Fr. Strauss: In . 
other words the boats,....G.. , the boats remained at rest. 
They remain at rest. Ina naval battle proper it is precisely 
the motion of the boats which decides the issue.) 
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Passages through each other they made none but fought it 
out with courage and strength rathern than with skill. 
Insomuch as the battle was in every part not without much 
tumult and disorder, in which the Athenian galleys being 

‘always where the Corcyraeans (Mr. Strauss: Now that we 
don't need any more.) 


Now we have here a discription of the difference between the old and 

new. The old~-bodily strength, inanimate spirit. The new--art, science, 
(understood in those days) as mind.) The old--chaotic, lots of noise; not 
like a modern battle would be--orderly. In a naval battle proper thath ' 


© was a novel base ata was not yet a naval battle proper--the boats do 
not rest. 
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I think we have to consider there this fundamental opposition between 
rest and motion which is sketched in the introduction. The progress is 
not only the movement from original unrest to rest, you know, unsettled 
conditions to settlement, but also the use of motion, the adaptation to 

` motion, not to say the mastery of motion. What I suggest, and what we 
might keep in mind, is this: That the difference between sea and land 
might not be another of these fundamental opposites with which Thucydides 
is concerned. You know, whereas I suppose the sea would come on the side 
of unrest , obviously, and the land would come on the side of rest. But 
I mention this only in passing. 


‘A few more points--in chapter 53 we have the first exchange between. 
Corinthians and Athenians. Hitherto we have not yet heard the Athenians, 
We have heard the Corcyraeans, and we have heard the Corinthians. Now 
we hear the Athenians for the first time, and furthermore, whereas in 
the speeches Thucydides always says "they said such like this"--that is 
a typical formula, he doesn't vouch for the literalhess of the utterances-- 
here we hear the Athenians and the Corinthians literally for the first 
time. It is of some interest to see that--in chapter 53. What do the 
Corinthians say? 


Men of Athens, you do unjustly to begin the war and violate the 
articles; for whereas we go about to right us on our enemies, 

you stand in our way and bear arms against us; if therefore you 
be resolved to hinder our going against Corcyra or whatsoever 
place else we please, dissolve the peace, and laying hand first 
upon us that are here, use us as enemies." Thus bhid they: and 
the Corcyraeans, as many of the army as heard them cried out 
immediately to take and kill them. But the Athenians made answer 
thus: "Men of Peloponnesus, neither do we begin the war nor break 
the peace; but we bring aid to these our confederates, the Corcyraeans; 
if you please therefore to go any whither else, we hinder you not, 
but if against Pene; or any place belonging unto it, we will 
not suffer you." 


This is the situation, in case you have any doubt about (gnaudible, 
Mr. Strauss goes to the map.) Here is Athens, and here is Corcyra. 
Corcyra is as war with Corinth, and Athens at peace with Corinth, Athens 
at peace with Corinth, but here, what is going to happen. They must 
hedge; it is too delidate; this cannot last, this situation. 
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Cue 
\ 
There is another naval battle in which both sides~-the Corcyraeans 
and the Corinthians--claim to have won, on different grounds. In fact 
‘one could say that the only victors were the Athenians who, in spite of 
` ‘their engaging in battle with the Corinthians, preserve the peace and — “= 
get what they want--revenge for the defeat of the Corcyraeans. B ut 
at the end of chapter 55 he makes clear this was the first cause of 
the war of the Corinthians against the Athenians--that they had fought 
in a naval battle with them during the peace on the side of the Corcyraeans, 


Now, what is the next event? That is the affair of Potidaea. Pot- | 
idaea is in the north (Mr. Strauss goes to the map and points it out.) l 
. This is also an interesting case, Potidaea was also a Corinthian colony, 
but an ally of Athens. And Potidaea did not wish to remain any more an 
ally of Athens, but according to the treaty Athens had the right to pre- 
vent the defection of Potidaea. Corinth, on the other hand, took this 
legal stahd--that her right as the mother of Potidaea was more fundamental 
and over-rides the right which Athens had as an ally of Potidaea. Again 
a somewhat complicated case, but since the Athenians took the necessary 
action, i.¢., began a sedge of Potidaea, aggravating the situation. ke 
There is already in fact a war between Athens and Corinth, but not yet 
between Athens and the Peloponnesian League, and, in addition, there is 
not yet a declared war, you know, there is a kind of cold war, you could 
say. But Potidaea is in real danger of being conquered by Athens and 
therefore the Corinthians must act now; and they arrange that there be an 
assembly in Sparta, where the issue of war or peace against Athens is 
discussed. And here we have a series of speeches--four speeches about 
war and peace in Sparta, a very grand series. The > 


The first is the speech of the Corinthians attacking the Athenians. - 
Then a speech by Athenians who happen to be present in Sparta who hear the 
terrible things said about Athens and present the case for Athens in the 
Spartan assemply. Then afterward there is the Spartan debate in the feat 
Spartan assembly, closed to foreigners, and there is first a speech in 
favor of peace by the leader of the peace party, the Spartan king, 
Archidamus, and then there is a speech by the leader of the Spartan war 5 
party--a very brief speech by an Ephor, Sthenelaidas, and then a decision 
is reached in favor of war. But that is not yet a declaration of war. 
It is only the decision that they are going to prepare the war; the 
formal beginning of the war takes place much later. 


Now what do the Corinthians say. The Corinthian speeche-they try to 
stimulate the Spartans against Athens in the following way. They begin 
roughly thus: Ybu Spartans are too good for this world-~good because the 
Spartans are not as bellicose as the colonies are--you are too trustworthy; 
but this has the consequence that you don't trust others, i.e. you dmit 
trust your allies. Ygur allies complain against Athens because you trust 
the Athenians. Being good natured you say "oh, the Athenians are not that 
bad", and that means, of course, that you don't trust your own allies. 
That is a good beginning. You are so honest that you don't believe that 
others are dishonest, and therefore you are somehow compelled to believe 

. in the dishonesty of your allies. That is a paradoxical situation. 


The Spartans are~-in spite of their honesty or reliability--unreldable © 
because they are given to hopes. They wait, and they are saved rather by 
their enemg's mistakes , hence by chance, than by their own timely preparations, 
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And then the Corinthians want to tell the Spartans the facts of life. 
You don'b know these Athenians; we are going to tell you what kind of 
people they are. And this is the first speech devoted to that great 
theme, which is in a way the central theme of the history-«Syvarta and 
Athens. And Ehthieiywts3 to get anindication of its significance you can 
only say that a statement made today about the difference in character 
between the Soviet Union and the United Statesr- That would be a theme 
of equal importance, of course its contents are entirely different. 


The Athenians are innovators, the Spartans arepreserverss. The Spartans ~ 
are therefore cautious, aoprehensive, and the Athenians daring and full of 
hope, always acquiring and never enjoying, what our reader called a kind 
of aestheticism, you seep never enjoying. They are by nature restless 

and do not permit anyone else to rest. Sparta on the other hand is a 
restful city, and therefore it has also its old never-changing laws. But 
the point which the Corinthians make is that if it comes to a conflict 
between a preserving city like Sparta and a restlessly changing city like 
Athens, Athens is bound to win--because art plays such a decisive role 

in war, especially in naval ware-and an innovating, changing city will of 
course be much more piven to change and improvement. In order to make 
clear how serious the situation (on the Pelopnnnesus is) theyComjinitigna 
say if you Spartans do not invade Atica now, so that the Athenians can not 
complete their preparations against Potidaea, we will be compelled to seek 
another alliance, and for this impious deed not we, but you Spartans, will 
be responsible. I suppose that this is an allusion to the probebbility of 
an alliance with the national enemy, Persia. 


Now what do the Athenians then say? Let us turn to the beginning, 
` chapter 72. 


Thus spake the Corinthians. The Athenian ambassadors, who 
chanced to be residing at Lacedaemon upon théfr business, 

(Mr. Strauss: concerned with other business)Wwhen they heard 
of this oration though fit to present themselves before the 
Lacedaemonians, not to make apology themselves Befcwrathbthey 
heredebargtansith by the other cities, but to show in general 
that it was not fit for them in this case to take any sudden 
resolution but farther time to consder. Also they desired to 
lay open the power of their city, to the elder sort, for a 
remembrance of what they knew already, and to the younger, for 
an information of what they knew not, suppoing that when they 
should have spoken, they would incline to quietness tather then 
to ware 


You see, Thucydides does something which he rarely does; he gives you 
the gist of the speech before the speech itself. After all, Thucydides 
could have done this in all cases; there was no law that you must write 
speeches. And from the point of view of someone who wanted to write 
only what can be certainly known, he should not have done more. But 
however this may be, when he gives the gist of the speech and then the 
speech itself we have an interesting opportunity to compare the facts as 
known to Thucydides and what he made of it. Now in this particular case 
the Athenians ambassadors try to warn the Spartans against the war, md 
one point they are going to make concerns the power of Athens, Now 
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what to the Athenians do about this point? What do they say about the 
power of Athens? (Answer from class: They tell them how powerful they 
were at Salamis.) Ya, Uut,well, that was almost 50 years ago. What do 
they say about the Athenians navy? (Reply from class: ‘Tney speak about 
Athenian imperialism.) Ya, But do they say anything about how many boats 
they have? Not a word$ Isn't it strange that in a speech in which they- 
want to tell you what power they have, they don't say a word about the 
power of Athens. 


Here we see Athens for the first time;; how Athenians would speak in 
such a situation about the power of Athens. They don’t say a word about 
the power of Athens. They show the power of Athens by the manner in which 
they speak. The speach is clearly a reply to what the Corinthians had 
said. The Corinthians had presented the Athenians as the enslavers of 
Greece, and the Spartans as the liberators of Greece, which, of course 
was simply not correct, for Athens had, to say the least, done more than 
Sparta for the liberation of Greece from Persia. And also the Corinthians 
said that the Persians were defeated not by the Athenians, but by the 
Persians own mistakes, The Corinthians had completely concealed the great 
merits of Athens for Greece. Look at the first point which the Athenians 
` must correct. (comment from the class: The Corinthians regard therm as 
barbarians. ) The Athenians? (Isn't there some indication of that?) No. 
(I thought they compared them with the Persians.) Well, to that extent, 
yese 


Now the other point which the Corinthians made. and which the Athenians 
must meet is this: The Athenians are radical innovators, and therefore so `, 
dangerous. Now how do the Athenians in the flesh reply to that? In the `` 
first place they say that we are the ones who saved Greece from the Persians, 
and this led immediately to the Athenian empire. In other words, the 
Athenian empire is not the consequence of. some incredible viciousness or | 
corruption on the part of the Athenians, but it was the natural consequence 
of the most meritorious deed of the Athenians. Not lust for power, but in 
the first place fear compelled us to act as we did, and there is no better 
excuse for hen. And one can easily see how this passage must have impressed .. 
itself on Hobbes! mind when he was a relatively young man. The choice was 
that either we rule imperiously or ¢Kdt/W¢ be in constant danger oneself. 
Well, there is nothing, as wee would say, morally wrong with imperialism. + — 
Not hubris or unbounded insolence indiced this, but we were defeated by the x 
` greatest things. Which were they? Which are these greatest things of which 
we speak?...Honor, fear, and profit. Nothing worse than that induced it. 

We are not enemies of the human race; we are swayed by the things by wbibh 
all men are swayed. And the primary thing was fear, something for which 
no one can be blamed. Perhaps we should read this paragraph--chapter 76. 


N . 
For you also, men of Lacedaemon, have cormand over the cities 

of Peloponnesus and order them to your best advantage., And had 

you, when the time was, by staying it out, been envied in your 

command, as we know well, you would have been no less heavy to 

the confederates than we, you mugt have been constrained to rule gd 
imperiously or to have fallen into danger. So that, though over- 

come by three of the greatest things, honour, fear, and profit, we 

have both accepted bhe dominion delivered us and refuse again to 
surrender it, we have therein done nothing to be wondered at 

nor beside the manner of men. Nor have we been the first in this 
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in this kind, but it hath been ever a tthing fixed for the 
weaker to be kept under by the stronger. 


You see that is the reply to the Corinthians: You say that we are 
innovators. We are not innovators; we follow all the. established laws, 
is that not so? Laws which you yourselves also obey, yes? 


Besides, we tooke the government upon us as esteeming ourselves 
worthy of the same; and of you also so esteemed till having 
computed the commodity, you now fall to allegation of equity 
(Mr. Strauss: literally-~you now use the just speech, the 
G...... this figure in Aristophanes @louds; and now 
when it suits you, you speak hypocritically of justice.) 
a thing which no man that had the occasion to achieve anything 
by strength ever so far preferred asto divert him from his 
profit. Those men are worthy of commendation who following 
the natural inclination of man in desiring rule over others are 
juster than for their own power they need. (Mr. Strauss: In 
other words, the Athenians, they say, establish empire and rule 
imperiously. That is human nature.) 


T hey can not be blamed for that. They are compelled inthe first place 

to become a naval power in order to save themselves from the Persians. 

And once they had this naval power, this had further effects. And this 
analysis is supported to a considerable extent by the analysis of Thucydides 
in chapters 89 following. Now that is all right. Now once we had 
established our empire we could have been much much moreoppressive and 
nasty than we were. Justice is possible only within these Limitse-that is 
the implication. I mean the fundamental rules of power--they can not be 
changed. B ut within these limits it is possible to be decent or indecent, _ 
and within these limits, they contend, we Athenians are decent. And that 
is the theme which he develops in the sequel. 


Question: inaudible 


Answer: You are quite right. That is a point which I have not mentioned, 

but which I should have mentioned--that when the Corcyracans became f#étytened 
of the Corinthians they offered arbitration, and then the Corinthians said 

no, no, it is too late, And that was the incorrect thing which the Corinthian: 
did. That is seas true. And this would, you say, confirm the Sthenian 
point. 


Comment: You took care of it when you spoke of a mother punishing nog chila, 
That was more or less their attitude; wasn't it. 


Answer: Yes, but this was a special Corinthian point of view that the 
power of the mother country or the mother city never ceases. That is per~ _ 
haps a Corinthian principle of right, but not one which is universally 
recognized. . 


Question: Isn't there an extenuating factor in that the Corcyraeans 
demanded too much from the Corinthians at this moment of debate? Didn't 
they ask the Corinthians to withdraw all men who were at that moment-p 


Answer: --yes}, that is also true. In other words it would have been after 
this great investment that the Corinthians had made . Surely because-~ 


Comnent: It would have been a loss of faces 


Reply: More than that; more than that. The situation would have become 
more ummilitary and more unfavorable for the Corinthians than it was. 
That is also true. 


It shows also how complicated these things are. It is not easy to 
say which side was absolutely in the right, you know. What Thucydides does, 
and he does this very well, is that he tries to present that which I gall 
a clean slate to give us a clear statement of the problem, because ifthe 
whole complication had been stated at any point we never would have come 
up th that clear statement of the problem as it wase-you know--should 
Athens ally its@#lf with an unjust power, because the only alternative was 
to perish. This harsh issue must be faced. And very few people, I believe, 
would have the nerve to answer this question in the negative universally. 
And that is, of course, the issue of foreign politics. The issue appears 
much more clearly in foreign affairs than in domestic affairs, although in 
domestic affairs it can also appear. 


But, to come back to this point, the Athenians do nothing new, they 
do nothing new. They follow a law which has existed as long as men existed. 
But I think there is one point we must add and which Thucydides wanted us . 
to add. That the Athenians were the first to say that. T hat makes a 
difference, doesn't it? Their courage and ability to say it is the true 
proof of the greatness of Athens. They are silent about the resources of 
Athens. Apchidamus, the Spartan king, will describe it. The Athenians 
don't speek about it. But they display their resources by presenting, if 
I may say so, their resourcefullness of the Athenians.by their very speech. 
The Athenians said, and this was also said by Thucydides in the summary of 
the speech preceding the speech itself, that they are not going to apolo- 
gize for Athens. Strangely, in a sense they do apologize for Athens. 

They vindicate Athens. They do not apologize in the narrow sènse that they 
-.do not show that they had a right to act in the case of Corcyra and Potidaea; 
that they refuse to do. But they state the principles which include an 
apology for Corcyra and Potidaea. Within the natural limits we have been 
just, they say. . mv 


You see also another important point. They de not forswear further 
expansion. In no way. In this sense one could say that their speech is 
provocative. But we must also say that they warn definitely against war, 
and suggest peaceful settlement of the differences. What characterizes the 
Athenian speech is something which is mentioned as an Athenian characteristic 
by Plato, especially in the Gorgias. ....G....--literally translated as the 
ability and willingness to say everything. Frankness, no hypocracy. 

This they display; but it comes from power. Their.. G.... proves their 
power. 


Now we come to the speech of Archidamus, the Spartan king. Now let us 
look at the beginning, immediately before the speech. Thucydides says 
something about it. He was reputed to be an intelligent, moderate, sober 
man. Now he was reputed to be--does Hobbes say that all? Yes. Raputed 
to be. Now what does this mean. That could mean two things, in the first 
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place it could mean that I, Thucydides, do not regard him as intelligent 
and sober, but this was the reputation. But it could also mean, of course, 
that Thucydides ces not deny that he deserved that reputation, but that 
he rather wants to say thet in addition to being intelligent and sane, he 
also had the reputation of being it. And the reason why he might say that 
is this. In spite of his high reputation, he falied, /This would of 
course throw light on the situation; how powerful was the war spirit in 
Sparta. 


Now Archidamus warns against the war not because the Athenians are in 
the right; he doesn't say that, but because of the enormous risk involved, 
especially since we are totally unprepared. Also, we must beware of being 
thought to have begun the ware-a very important consideration, not only for 
the Spartans, but for the Athenians as well. No one here is so Machiavellian 
that he says that we don't care for the opinion of the other cities. They 
are very much concerned. There is later on, in the 7th book, a passage 
which says that the Spartans had, as we would say, an uneasy conscience all 
the tine, in the first war--up to 21-~-because they believed that they had 
begun the war, they had broken the treaty. 


Question: inaudible 


Yaga, and they are punished for that. They were concerned with that. 
The Athenians were less concerned with it, but technically the Athenians did 
not break the treaty. 


Question: But in the speech ...inaudible.... says that the confederates 
went to war without knowing who started the war. In the speech they make 
asking for peace they say they don't know which side started the war. 
They won't admit it there. 


But thepoint is that this was a concerns-not to be known as the one who 
has started the war. Archidamus continues: We should not be indifferent to 
what the Athenians do to our allies, but--of course not--and if the Athenians 
go on we must wage war. But we should first carefully prepare it--even 
contemplate alliance with the barbarians, i.e. the Persians. It is not 
cowardly before many not to rush into war with a single city. And when 
he gives the defense of Sparta against the Spartan slowness--against the 
Corinthian attack, the Corinthian comparison of Sparta with Athens--this 
slowness is in fact moderatione, a dense of shame, and a product of the 
Spartan education. The word editcationy-which occurs only ih the funeral speech 
again, when Pericles speaks of Athensy-is mentioned here by Archidamus in 
his speech about Sparta. 


And then he makes a remark to counter the Corinthians description of 
the Athenians--chapter 84, towards the end. 


And this modesty of ours maketh us both good soldiers and good 
counsellors: good soldiers, because shame begetteth modesty, 

and valour is most sensible of shame; good counsellors in this, 
that we are brought up more simply than to disesteem the laws ard 
by severity more modestly than to disobey them, and also in that 
we do not, like men exceedingl wise in things needless, find 
fault bravely with the preparation of the enemy and in effect not 


assault him accordingly, but do think our neighbour's 

cogitations Like our own, and that the events of fortune cannot 

be discerned by a speecks; and do therefore always so furnish 

ourselves really against the enemy as against men well advised. 

For we are not to build our hopes upon the oversights of them 

but upon the safe foresight of ourselves. Nor must we think 

énkb there is much difference between man and man, but him only 

to be the best, that hath been brought up amongst the most 

difficulties. . 
There is not much difference between man and man; and what is that befores 
that the cogitations of our neighbors are similiar to our own. This 
extreme opposition of the national characters, as we could say, of the 
Athenians and Spartans, given by the Corinthians is wrong. The Athenians 
are men like we; there is no natural difference between the Athenians 
and us. And, if I may impute to this nob@b king a scandalous. expression 
of the present day, our "categories" are sufficient to understand the 
Athenians. We do not know this unnecessary wisdom of the Corinthians, 
They are sufficient to ugderstand them and to anticipate the Athenians 
plans. If they were as the Corinthians déscribed them, they would not be 
welleadvised people. They would be madmen. And that would be the great- 
est mistake upon our part. But we take them to be people that can be | 
welleadvised, and therefore, we are on our guard against them, A Greece 
with the Sthenians against the Corinthians, regarding the unforeseeability 
of the outcome of the war, the power of chance. Archidamus is the only one 
of the four speakers who does not mention the gods. It is noticeable But 
interpretation is certainly not easy. a 


Te fundamental difference between Sparta and Athens, I think, comes © 
out in this point. To be well-advised presupposes subordination to the 
laws. We shall see when we come to the funeral speech that there is a 
great difference in this respect between Athens and Sparta. At the be~ 
ginning of chapter 85 he emphasizes the necessity of quiet, of rest, of 


deliberate....¢...,,and rest; not excitable, not in motion. This is a 
fundamental @ distinction which Thucydides makes all thetime. It is + 


not legal to begin the war until we have acted on the Athenians! offer to 
settle the differences by bringing up the question of right. He is not 
certain that the Athenians are in the wrong in the precise sense, i.e. 
guilty of breaking the treaty. That is the only thing of interest to him. 
This deep analysis of the national character which the Corinthians have 
given is of no interest to him. Do they break the treaty or not. He does 
not even discuss the broad issue of Athenians imperialism and the right of 
the stronger. This is what he means about over-great cleverness about the 
useless things. You see the true gentleman. He implies, of course, xidd 
that is the key political issue, that we can afford to loose Potidaea, 
which the Athenians are now stéging. Or rather, we can not save Potidaea, 
even if we wrated it, because we are absolutely unprepared. To this one 
could say, well, is that notyour fault, Archidamus, why did you not start 
the preparation some time ago. What would be the reply to that? This is 
not the Spartan manner. We wait; we will always have time. That is the 
posture which he takes. 


Question: Isn't the problem of money involved here; isn't it a principle 
issue? 


= 


Ja, But they could heve started raising the money a few years agos 


Question: But the public has no money and the private won't give it. 


Now the next point 
official in Sparta. Thai 


a ry brief speech--one brief chapter. The 
theme is very clear. The 


s are in the wrong; they are committing 
ce. . The Athenians have not attempted to 
prove that they co not commit acts of injustice. The term "committing 

acts of injustice" occurs five times in this short speech. He indicates, 
however, =-the emphasis is absolutely that the Athenians are criminals,;- 

but nonetheless he indicates what Thucydides would call the truest cause, 

we won't permit the Athenians to become greater than they are. So he is 

not a disinterested defender of justics, of course, but he speaks very 

much of it. And that is rather constant, I think, in the third book in 

tie great debate between Cleon and Diodotus where leon demands the extinction 
of the Mityleneans and Dioto&us demands that they be spared. Cleon is the 
one who speaks &ll ths time of right, right, right, right--they dommitteod 
crimes, they must be punished. And Dicdotus, the really decent man, says 
who cares for right. He wants to speak from a strictly practical point of 
view=-is it practical for us to kill the Mityleneans? And some people think 
that this Diodotus is absolutely cold blooded. But Thucydides wants to 

show that those who talk most of right are not necessarily those who are 

. the justest people. 


The sober gentleman, Archidamus, is almost silent on the right, on 
justice; the cemogogicEphor--just the opposite. And the end, how does 
the end goethe last sentence. 


Wherefore men of Lacedaemon, decree the war, as becometh she 

dignity of Sparta; and let not the Athenians grow yet greater, 

nor let us betray our confederates, but in the name of the Gods 

proceed against the doers of injustice. 

z N 

That is the reply to what Archidamus says about the unpreparedness of 
the Spartans; the Gods will take careo that. Whether he believes it is an 
other matter, but surely-- 


In Athens--we heard the debate in Athens before--there was no debated - 
among Athenians, but two contradictory decisions. First, against the 
alliance, and after-- Here we have a debate, an intra-Spartan debate; 
but only one decisions. That seems to be a picture of the two cities,but 
that is greatly misleading because the debate in Sparta was much less de- 
cided than it seems to be here. 


Question: Somewhere, I think it is in the first book, it says that the 
thenians went around and talked with one another; and in another casa, 

you know when Pericles decided to answer the Spartans once and for all, and 

they wouldn't let them talk to one another for days in their assembly; this 
indicated=- 
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¥es, sure, but that by no means decides it. 


Now let us read chapter 88, the last one for today. | aie 


The Lacedaemonians gave sentence that the peace was brokrn and 
that war was to be made, not so much for the words of the con- 
federates as for fear the Athenians greatness should still in- 
crease. For they say that a great part of Greece was teiten 
already into their hands, 


In other words the key point is the fact that the legal question--whether 
the Athenians acted rightly in the Corcyraean and Potidean affair-played ` 
no role to speak of, but the possession of Corcyra and the probable 
possession of Potidaea--that was the matter. That would make the Athenians 


-too powerful for Sparta's comfort. And here he says that "they saw" that 


the better part of Greece already subject to the Athenians. That thing 

which most invisible in the speeches was very visible to the eye. Because 

it in itself did not give a valid reason for war--valid according to the 
accepted notions of right, What Yas right and what was wrong was simply -` 
determined by the terms of the treaty, of the thirtyyear treaty of which 

about 16 years were still running. That was it, and nothing else. If the 


` 30 years were up and the treaty were no longer valid, then one could very 


well make new conditions and if they were not accepted go to war. But 
given that the rights of the treaty were still valid it was therefore of 
great importance externally that it not be broken. 


Question: What doyou think of that device--I call it a device--that the 
Ephor had them first give their votes by voice, and then hater he had them 
go out and stand on this side and on that side? 


Does not Thucydides explain this? 


Questioner: Yes, to some extent. He says that he desired that it might be 
evident that their minds were inclined most to the war. 


They don't webs by balls, but they vote by calling, not by balls. 
And it was rather clear that the majority was in favor of war, but the 
Ephor wants to be quite sure, and also I think he brings pressure on some 
weaker souls and so he says those in favor of war go here and those not in 
favor go there. Also to know--but also to impress. And then it became 
very Clear that the large majority was in favor or war, That was an ordin- 
ary political trick. 


Question: Is it weighing to much on the words to say that he didn't put 
that question about war to the people, but rather the question whether the 
Athenians had broken the treaty or not. And the question of war was never 
put to theme-he changed the question. 


N ow let me see. The question is only: Has the treaty been broken 
and are the Athenians in the wrong. This is decided; ard they cannot 
decide more because only part of the allies are present, and only at the 
next i ina we reach in chapters 120 or so--will the decision be 
reached. 


we 
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Question: I got the impression from the opening part of 87 that if he : 
put them both in there--the time it went viva voce--that his motion would | 
be the final sentence of his speech which the invocation "Let us proceed 
against the doers of injustice," 


Yes, but that is not yet formally the issue at this Saan At 
this assembly is only the Spartan assembly itself, The war decision can 
only be made by a compiete assembling of the conferteracy. And here only 
a part of the allies were present, you see? The Spartans now decide that 
there will be war, but that does not yet mean a formal decaaration of 
ware=that comes only later. I do not think that this ise-after all the 
speech , the justifying speech of the Ephoy is one thing ard the formal 
decision is another thing. Of course that the decision means eventually 
war is true; but it is not in itself a declaration of war. The Spartan 
assembly is not competent to declare war for the Peloponnesian Confederacy. 


Question: inaudible ..... What would the question have been? 


Did the Athenians break the treaty? Did they commit an unjust act by 
what they did?in the Corcyraean and Potidaean affair. And this question 
was answered in the affirmative by the Spartan assembly. But it mast 
also be answered by the whole Peloponnesian Confederacy which is not now 
assembled and which therefore cannot make a decision. Then, of course, 
the question still arises is the unilateral decision of the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy immediatiY valid? There was an offer of arbitration, as 
Archidamus had pointed out, and this must be considered somehow. And you 
sce that the Spartans are aware of the fact, that they send an ambassador 
to Athens all the time for about another year until the war starts. And 
they ¢ye-wash. And it is true, on the other hand, that the eye-wash is 
not altogether irrelevant because there are adequate reasons for that. 
That we will see when we come to the final things when we come to the last 
part of the negobiations. R. 


Question: I was going to talk to this point. It seemed to me that the 
Ephor's motion or speech is an irregularity from Archidamus! point of view. 
That is he is talking to a different point than Archidamis pointed out--+ 
namely the question of right. He made his motion on the basis of right, not 
on the question that Archidamus addressed himself to--the wisdom of war. 


Sure, but there is an overall issue. I tried to speakm this before 
but evidently I didn't make myself understood. But dn one way they © 
speak on the same subject. What is that subject. Everyone Speaks on that 
subject. Should there be war. Everyone speaks on that. The Corinthians 
say yes; the Athenians say no. The king says no and the Ephor says yes. 
To that extent they speak on--now, the question of the war is moved to the 
question "did the Athenians break the treaty or did the Athenians commit 
illegal act8. But it of course not identical because a really rough guy- 
could say regardless of whether they aggrandized themselves legglly or 
illegally, this aggrandizement is unbearable and ws must make war. But 
Archidamus disregards the legal question entirely on this good legal 
grounds The legal question is not decided; the Athenians have offered 
arbitration. We dontt know yet which concessions they are going to make 
yet at this time. And Sthenelaidas simply decides unilaterally the legal 
question: It isa notorious fact that the Athenians have done an injustice 
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to the Corinthians. Strange as it sounds, these very ruthless Athenians, 

you know as far as the Pelononnesians are conderned, agree with Archidamusee 
they are also the two in tne middle. They agres with him that one should 
explore further the rights and wrongs of the situation. I have the feeling 
that Archidamus--that actually the Athenian speech is this. They make a “a 
proposal: Let us explore the question of right; It is absolutely acceptable 
to them. That is to the practical man the most important thing. But these 
terrible things they say--about power and that kind of thing-aburt be grating 
en his ear. How can one say such things. I'm sye that he had also heard 
quite a few things that Sparta had also had her share in power politics. 

You know the Athenians, the story which will come up next time,-~I mean 
Sparta has not been a complete angel, you know, to do that. But these are 
not things which one proclaims, you know. But as to the practical point 

as to what is to be done now-~-the next step---further negotiations or no 
negotiations, I mean further serious negotiations or not--they agree-- 
further serious negotiations. And the Ephor cuts this off. 


Question: Is it not that the Ephor--he wants war anyhow--but inorder to get 
war, to get the process of war started, he's got to clear this legal tech- 

_ nicalZity out of the way. THe happier he is the sooner the Spartans agree under 
_on some kind of moral compulsion which he uses to get the vote. He gets the 
Spartans to say 0. K. the Athenians have broken the law, this is one of the 
steps, at this point you can now go on. Hets got to keep theater out of the 1 
way; he's not interested in the legal question at all, I don't think. 


Yes, but isn't it interesting that just as little as Cleon is in that 
in the third book--they make this--they use these words. Whereas the more 
decent people like Archidamus and Doid&tus in the third book do not?arfhey 
argue politically ang not legally. I think this is a point which Thucydides 
wants to make. l 


Question: What does Archidamus think of the gods. (sic) 


That is a very long question. One can not defend--the only fact that — 
struck me is that he is the only one who does not mention the gods. The 
Corinthians conclude with an emphatic appeal to the gods guaranteeing, watching 
over oaths--you know the oaths connected with the treaty which have been | 
broken. The Athenians refer to this. They say if you start a war you will 
have been the ones who will have broken the treaty and they refer to the 
gods of oaths. And Sthenelaidas, the Ephor, simply refers to the gods at the 
end of his speech. Archidamus is the only one who does not. 


Question: Regarding the two speeches of the Corinthians--the one before 
Athens and the other one now before the Spartan assembly--in the first case 
they speak almost entirely of right--you will be breaking the treaty ete 
(inaudible)--and in the second case they don't even refer to the question 
They only refer to it once, saying that we don't even have to discuss this. 
E a 


Hes | says that, but yes, but the point is this. The Corinthians make 
here a very unpleasant impression in the manner wiih which they deal with 
the facts--the complete denial of any merit of Athens, for example, in the 
Persian wars, they make a very unpleasant impression. But the point, I 
think, is this. They are partly swayed by their notion of right. I dontt 


—; Bl1 the Athenians to proceed” 
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believe that this is mere hypocfacy=~their notion that the relation of 

mothercountry and colony supercedes all other considerations. So that 

in the case of Potidsea, for exemple, the fact that Potidaca, which was 

a colony of tt cid is an ally of ee and that therefore the Athenians 

have the legal right to prevent the defection of Potidasa doesn't count. 

What counts for them is 7 this is our baby, ovr child, That. is for 

them a more fundamental relation. I think that plays a certain role. 

T hey do not go into the strict leval question: Do the terms of the treaty al. 
20S Potidaea in the way they do. There could 

be no question about that--that the Athenians had the right. 
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Question: I was thi 


n} e first question where the legal grounds were 
emphasized to the wie 
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niens themselves. The one point being that they will 

be breaking the tres which they shouldn't do, and two, that you can't 

be certain about, oe" the at alle-for supposing that you do get it, how can 
you forcast into “one future now the situation would turn cut. The Spartans, 
they say, would never look ahead practically--they would let the Athenians 
build their wails and all these various things. You must do this. They don't 
seem to refer to the breaking of treaties as being important. They stress 
only to the Spartans the impractical-- 


But mustyou not take into condideration that it is a very different 
situation? You know, that was at a time when they still thought that they 
could on with the Athenians. The Athenians might permit the Corinthians 
to punish their wayward children, the Cercyraeans, in the first case. And 
in the second case it was settled; the Athenians had thwarted them both at 
Corcyra and Potidaea, and there was no possibility of an understanding 
between Corinth and Athens. The Question now is to get the Spartans, 


Question: Doesn't the interest of Corinth dominate over those of the Peloponnesi 


Yes, but I think this interest must be understood as specified by 
this strange view of the Corinthians about the relation of the mother city 
and the colonies. That doesn't occur in any other place. After all, he 
doesn't speak of any economic trade or other interests or this kind of thing, 
bond somehow the word "prestige". is too vague also. AsiI say, it is this 
relation of the mother city to the colonies which plays a very great role, and 
I think that somehow that is a more important, more fundamental notion of 
right than anything connected with the treaties, as treatdéss, 


Question: Is there not considerable jealousy. Were not the Peloponnesians 
in general very jealous of the power and wealth of Athens. Couldn't there 
be something involving Megara which is not Rent Toned. here. 


Yes, that is played down by Thucydides, but it is mentioned later. 
Next time, 


Question: But only in a couple of words or something, which, as far as I 
look back on it, would give the Athenians some fairly just cause for complaint 
against the Corinthians, if he had cared to have it brought in. 


According to other reports the Megaraen affair was the imnediate cause 
of the war. Thucydides plays that down; theye is no question about it. Now 
whether that is the right or wrong version I believe that it is not nessittiat 
to describe now because of course Thucydides is a much greater authority 
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given his demonstrated political ljudgement as a whole, amply demonstrated 
by the book as a whole. But on the other hand Thucydides nad also-~how 
shall I say ite-his literary purpose. And a certain manifulation of the 
facts with a view to these things follows. legitimately. 


Question: I was only thinking in terms of sort of psychoanalyzing, or 
getting at the motives of the Corinthians, you might say. There seems to 
be more here than meets the eye, I would have thought. 


Yes, but we cannot possibly go into the question of Greek history. 
We cannot go beyond what Thucydides says of it. Apd there the striking 
fact about Corinth is what psychologie#¥s would call the "mother complex". 
I haven't seen anything more yet. But Thucydides surely does not have that 
reppect for Corinth which he has for Sparta; that is clear. They are not 
particularly nice people, and one could perhaps say. that is why their 
children are so nasty. 


So at the next time you will see at the end of chapter 89 how this 
fundamental issue which is behind Potidaea and Corcyra emerged.--namely 
the existence of the Athenian empire. And this will lead to a more funda- 
mental question of right: Did the Athenians have a right to their empire.. 
Was this acquired decently or indecently, and that is the queRyeon that 
we will discuss then. 


Question: inaudible (concerning the war andpeace parties in Athens) - 


pra 


Yes, it was so in Athens and in Sparta. That generally speaking the 
gentlemen, as they called themselves, were in favor of peace, and the 
common people and their leaders--who also belonged to the gentlemen-= 
were in favor of war. You see, I mean, this notion which we have in modern 
times of the war-like feudal nobility versus the peaceful democracies is 
not applicable to all ages, and surely not to this age in Greece. In no 


way, for they are all very war-like democracies. 


Question: This would throw sense on Archidamus! speech. 


There is no question that these were yar-like democracies, I mean a 
citizen was a public soldier . oy 
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You preferred to go more deeply into a part of your assignment than 
to leave it a more superficial survey of the whole. That is quite all 
right. I am very satisfied with your paper. 


Now I have a few remarkds to make. The point which I am least satie- 
fied with, as our speaker has anticipated, was your remark about the single 
we Word ..(C).ee. you know, on demonstration, I think that is, at the end of 
chapter 97. Then Thucydides says that he is going to give an apodexy to > 
> show the force: p ava of how the Athenian 
empire came into being. I think it not reasonable to think of demonstration 
here in the mathematical or Aristotttan sense. It doesnt do any harm to 
think out the difference between a mathematical demonstration and a 
Thucydidean demonstration, as you did, but I think almost everyone except 
“me would blame you very severely for that. I blame you, but I forgive you. 
I found particularly satisfactory what you said about the true cause and the 
non-spoken cause; and this is not limited to the Peloponnesian War, but you 
showed this excellently with your example of the Trojan War~--the most 
interesting example hitherto Thucydides himself. And you suggested prudently 
that somehow this would be true of all wars. The question is~--what is the 
alleged cause, the blazing, the shining cause? Now in the Trojan War they 
have to revenge the breach of hospitality on the part of Paris, the rape of 
Helen; and in the Persian Ware-but what is the alleged case that's shining, 


the poetically magnified cause of the Trojan War? There mst be one also 
there, what is that? . 


2 


Comment: The abduction of Helen. 


I mean the Peloponnesian War, I'm sorry. I mean,what is good for the 


„> goose is also good for the gander, T here must be a brilliant cause of the 
Peloponnesian War as well. 


Comment: That would be what touched it off; that would be Corcyra and Potidaea.: 


, I think it is not so simple. You see, you have seen mich of Thucydides! 
` subtlety, but one cannot have a large enough notion of that subtlety, Because . 
in one sense what he says is simply not true. The Corcyraean and Potidaean 
business--that is very real, there is no ideology, no, how do you say it, no 
mere talk about ite-these are grave military actions which change the situation, 
or were changing the situation in favor of Athens. T hey are as real as the 
x foundation of the Athenian empire itself. In one way what I'm driving at-- 
the Corcyzaeans=-the so-called open causes belong to the deeper causes. If 
Athens had stopped in h35 and said a apna’ aeea Ree tuny note party 
mena e  Atnens mig ave changed her “5g -- £ 
5 a sh cores a paid, ewe have enous Shas a erhaetes ei tae omen er "t 
j ways on tenderhooks, so to sp . . 
e ee ee Corcyra and Potidaea are so See ike 
because they continue Atheniang imperialisme-the deeper cause--they ar 
were >, deeper cause. But there must be also a cause that 15 set forth... - 


Question: Does it have anything to do with the Athenian loss of honor when ` 
--7 they were helping the Spartans to contend against the Helotes? — 


Le 
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That was ancient history. It had no immediate effect on the 
Peloponnesian War, the wut-break of the Peloponnesian War. 


. Question: How about the idea of the Corinthians that Athens is trying 


to get so much power that she cantake the whole of Greece into her power. 


That comes close to it. They call Athens the tyrankt city, Athens the 
tyranfit city. May I read ite--In other words the war is a war of liberation . 
as much as the Persian War was a war of liberation. This is the true alleged 
cause, the true visible cause. So much so--whoever reads next time, in 
chapter 8 or so, will see~-that Thucydides himself, says "that was it which 
animated all the Greeks against Athens." So in other words, Thucydides 
does the same thing which Homer does. If Homer magnifies the Trojan War 
by being silent about the massive power or economic interests of Agamemnon, 


. and speaking only of this very decent thing--that they have to revenge the 


breach of hospitality by Parise-in the same way there is also,guch a 
pretended cause--the liberation of Greece. And there are certain contra- 
dictions which Thucydides, I believe, commits in this neighborhood, which 


we will take up next time. 


Now there were two of you which raised your hands, and you are one of 
them. l aa zs ane ; 
Question: Well, I was going to say alleged causes might been seen in the 
accusations of justiœand injustice as to who first broke the treaty. 


Yes, this is also an important point. Surely. This very limited issue. 
That is quite true. B ut again, let us look at it. Who broke the treaty? 
Who broke the treaty? All right, in other words we have rather a limited 
question. We have no longer the question of justice largely understood, 
but, in a very precise way, here are these legal stipulations, you knopw, 
The peace treaty is running still 16 more years, and until these 16 years 


. have run, no one can do anything that will change the situation. If the . 


Athenians legally expand in these 16 years, Sparta has no leg to stand on. 
Sparta will break the treaty, you know, when she. sees that Athens is l 
growing peacefully, legally. What could Sparta do legally about it. That 
they have made a mistake in making the peace treaty--that is not a reason 
for breaking the treaty. Well, let us raise one of the most famous questions 
of international law. Are not all covenants between sovereign states 


"oy made rebus. sic stanibus ~-the situation remaining as it is? B ut who 


is going to interpret that--that the situation has materially changed? 
You know this great difficulty. 


B ut to come back to the simple legal question Wecan safely say this, 
and I think that will come out clearer as you go. T he legal question is 
absolutely dark; who broke the treaty. And from the very narrow and precise 
point of view one would have to say that the Spartans broke the treaty, 
These were allegations which the Spartans made in their own assembly; but 
that of course doesn't settle the issue. That proves only that Sparta 


_. accuses Athens; that doesn't prove that Athens--and (inaud.)in book I 


simoly denies that Athens broke the treaty. You know we discussed this 
last time--just how complécated this matter with Uorcyra was, Athens 

was entitled to make that treaty with the Corcyraeans, and she was entitled 
to put down the revolt of the Potidaeans. And only the Corinthians crazy 
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notions that the mother-child relation over-rides all other considerations 


that had no basis in positive law or any unwtitten law was against them. 
Did I answer your question: 


Question: Another fact that is mentioned ene in this book is that 

the Athenians will not let the Greeks who are under their power live according > 
to their own laws. And this perhaps would be a justification in nature 

which is even outside of a treaty. 


Let us assume that the Athenians were under a legal obligation to 
keep these cities as independent cities, autonoms, but as allies, not as 
subjects. T he question would be--who's business is that? Is this the 
business of the cities concerned, or is it the business of Sparta and her 
allies? By the stipulations of this treaty, Sparta agreed that Athens! 
relations with her allies or subjects is Athens! business, And it wouldn't . 
be considered a breach of the treaty. s 


Yes, now as I said, the suggestions you made about the true cause 
and the apparent cause goes very deep into the question. The first state- 
ment of Thucydides is deliberately provisional. You raised the question 
of why doesn't: he treat of Athen's rise of power and not Spartats. Is 
this a serious difficulty? You seem to say that this is a serious difficulty. 


. Speaker: 18m not sure. I didn't think that I brought this up as a question. 
I was merely obeemingey ; 


Look--power of this kind is relative. Let us say Sparta had 100,000 
men, to take fancy figures, in 479, and she had 110,000 men in 435. This 
’ rise in power would be non-existant if Athens had 10,000 men in 479, and 
200,000 men later on. Granted that Sparta was stronger in 431 than whe was 
at the end of the Persian Wars, whe was relatively weaker, whereas Athens 
wasreaatively so much stronger. And therefore Thucydides justified himself 
in presenting only Athens! rise of power, seeing in this a subject to be 
discussed. : 


Speaker: Yes, I understand it, In some ways by doing it--by being silent 
about Sparta, whether or not they had any increase in power between these 

two dates, in some way depreciates Sparta. I don't mean that it had any 

purpose in itself, but the strong effect is to establish conclusively the 

Athenian power. 


Yes, but I think it is absolutely necessary also for this reason. 

The changing factore-the factor responsible for change--was Athens, not 
Sparta. You were quite right in saying that one mast compare the Athenian 
speech in Sparta--the Athenian account of the empire--with Thucydides! 
account of the empire. And that is perfectly true, and that was very nicely 
put. That- in the speech in Sparta, the daring Athenians dared to ask the 
cautious Spartans to be cautious, youkknow, after they have stated the principle 

of daring as the only one conformable to a strong city, to the demand from: 
a strong city that they should not be daring, so to spears That is indeed 
a nice formulation. 


And the last point which we have to take up more fully, as you say, is 


nines i 
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the question of the justice of imperialism.must be raised, Yes surely it 
must be raised. But goes Thucydides raise it? T here are interpreters 
of Thucydides who say that Thucydides regarded imperialism as absolutely 
nob segs tonaplestnon the bole of view of justice. 


Speaker: . But isn't this connected in some way with asking the question about 
why does he make such efforts to forcefully establish the Athenian powerenthat 
this is the cause of the war, 


But this is not an objection, is this? 


‘Speaker: No, I don't mean that this is an objection. That leaves a possibility 
that there are proper ways of establishing an empire as well as improper 
ways of acquiring empire. | 
v Yes, strictly speaking there is only one improper way! ‘of ‘gequiring | 
=.» empire, but--by the inefficient way, ice. the way not to acquire its ‘| . 
I mean, if imperialism is fundamentally sound, then you can say only, as Nachiavell: 
put it, that men have a natural desire for acquiring. And there is a 
difference between those who are good a acquiring and those who are bad at 
acquiring. And those who are bad at acquiring create some troubles, but no 
serious troubles, the interesting fellows are those who are good at it. And 
the question is did Thucydides see a moral purpose, as weewould call it, in. 
imperialism, or did he regard it assomething absolutely unquestionable, as 
something-~as the Athenians put ite--as an established law of human nature 
that whoever can will acquire, will expand, and will lord it over the weaker. 
Did Thucydides accept this view? You see, T hucydides Bays, in the passage 
- ~~ which our speaker has recalled, the Athenians compitled the! (Ater tins: to 
are start the war; they compelled it because of their rise in power. The Spartans 
became frightened, and this is said, by the way, by the Ephor in Sparta him- 
self. So the Spartans are not to blame. That would be, perhaps one could 
say, taking a very narrow legalistic view, whether the Spartans should have 
kept the letter of the treaty. But fundamentally that is a respectable 
cause of war--feare~as the Athenians themselves admitted. 


But what about the Athenians. The Spartans were innocent, some say, but ` 
the Athenians were guilty. Or were they not guilty? 


Question: I don't know how worthwhile this is, but I had the idea that 

T hucydides is upbraiding the Athenians for their empire--the way they got 
it. But he also contends that the war was inevitable because it would 
incite fear--fear on the part of the Spartans and jealousy on the part of 
the Corinthians .... . this jealousy continued throughout the period. 
But, the war could have been won if the Athenians had followed the example 
of Pericles. 


Yes, sure. I mean that I know that.... 
Questioner: This is the corruption, I think--~ i 


Yes, well, there is a schol of interpreters who take this view that 
there is only one thing to blame, and that is insufficient, it is clear. 


Questioner: Well, but I say that the evil came after Pericles 


h3- 


Yes, but that is a secondary question, where it began. It probally 
began after Pericles. That is all right. We will come to that. But we 
are now concerned first whether this whole approach is justified, and we 
cannot yet decide it on the basis of the evidence we have now. But we 
can only raise one point, I believe, that the Spartans are innocent in the 
translegal sense is clear, if they are forced by fear. Eut what about the 
Athenians? A realistic thesis must assert that the Athenians were as much 
under comphlsion as the Spartans; and you know when we are compelled, we 
cannot be blamed, Now what about that contention. We have heard something 
about that and it is not important whether we have heard it today or last 
time, it is still the same Thucydides we are speaking about. 


Question: The empire which the Athenians got was at the end of the Persian 
War, and the Spartans, because of various difficulties with the Helotes, 

and so ong withdrew and left the Athenians in the position of being the Bader. 
And the Athenians claim that they began in this sense as the leader of the 
Greecian states for the sake of honor. They thought they were the best to 
lead it. Tnis has difficulties-- 


No, no, I think it is more simple than that. If we turn to the Athenian 


" speech in Sparta, they say that they are compelled by fear--fear of the 


Persian Empire. Sure, that is all right. Let us not complicate matters 
by things which are not decisive. Later on in the same speech they say 
they were defeated by the following most powerful or greatest things: honor, 
fear, and profit. The question is simply this--whether Thucydides would 
admit that honor and profit are as compulsory as fear. That is the question. 
The Athenians say that. Whether Thucydides would admit that is an open : 
question. So this is, I think, a more precise formulation of the question: 
That there are something like basic compulsions for which men and egpecially 
cities cannot be blamed, cannot be denied. But the question is how far does 
this compulsion extend. Did Athens do more than was compulsory? and hence 
justifiable? That is the question. I don't say that the question is in 
any way settled, or the contrary, but we must always keep it open as a 
question. Can we agree provisionally on that basis? Fine. Then that pakes 
it useful when we have a real question. 


Now let us turn then to the discussion of kodas assignment. 


Question: Just one question before we go on. Is there any way to answer 
your question in the terms that Thucydides first says "fear, honor and pro- 
fib" and then in the next paragraph says “honor, fear and profit." 


No he does not say that. He says first "fear", and then he puts the 
three as equally important for the emersion of the Athenian empire. You 
will remember the passage which I quote. Where is that? In 75 and 75 
Yes, not that is time, but in the first place he says "in the first place, 
in the highest degree, by fear, then also by honor, and finally also by 
profit." That is, of course they came in in a subordinate manner, but in 
the second statement they are treated equally. No, it is more subtle than 
I presented it from my recollection, but it is essentially the same. 


Question: I was wondering if one could argue that once a city becomes 
maritime, it must of necessity be imperialistic. Now Thucydides himself 
seems to say that. And seer aS in the earlier part of the book commends 


Va 
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Minos for having rid the seas of pirates, and for providing the possibilities 
for the people coming down from the hills and occupying the valleys. In 
other words, the very possibility of Greek civilization. Thus, he would 

in a sense be commending the Athenian empire as the second great development, 
or the second great nesithihitgn of the articulation of the society and thus 
would favor imperialism. 


No, that we dan take for granted on the basis of the few things which 

we have discussed. The solution of T hucydides will not be a simple one, 

and will be in proportion to the immense complexity of human things, that 
is clear. But that does not precisely explain the thesis that he was im- 
perialist? That is also too simple. The other view that he was simply a 
wonderfully decent Athenian gentleman of the old school, who as such had 
the greatest sympathy for the nice Spartans rather than for the new-fangled 
Athenians, is also too simple. We must somehow find unity. When I read 
Thucydides-=I have read him more, before--I somehow have the impression that 
I can understand the circle which he describes, I know somehow the radius. 
That is a very poor simile, I know, but I can not follow the perifiery all the 
time. I see only certain parts of the perifery, It is infinitely complex, 
and we must be patient, l 


One word I would like to say regarding the four speeches in Sparta 
which wë have never observed before, although it is so patent. There we 
found the first, almost shameless statement of imperialism--you know by 
the Athenians. And both the Spartan king and the Spartan Ephor answer. 
Neither the king, nor even the Ephor, criticizes these principles. I 
mean, how easy it would have been for them to say “look, they stand seff- 
confessed as these abominable imperialists." Nothing of the kind. And I 
think that if you go through the whole book, you will find only one man, or 
. bodgly of men oppose these principles as sich. That is of course one of the 
: most famous things of the whole work. No, Diodétus--that is much more 
limited—on the contrary, he accepts imperialism. 


Question: But Cleon says"noddéce™. (7?) 


No but the issue is different though. The Melians, on the island of 
Melos-~in the second half of the first book--the Athenians state their 
imperialistic principles much more ruthlessly than they stated them before. 
And the Melians deny them. That is the only discussion of the principles 
themselves which we have. Yes, but you see how subtle Thucydides is. Who 
arethe Melians? Nice people--but they have no other defense except to 
appeal to the principles of justice, and they are absolutely ruined. The 
Athenians go over them like a steamroller. So I think that is one of the 
greatest artistic achievements ever made by man--and especially since 
Thucydides! situations are surely not as simple as they look.: These poor 
fellows, they gust cried, and this cry is an appeal to justice, and that 
is all there is to itw-this is surely not the situation. But ib is also 
important that no one else in the whole book acts on these principles. We 
could say that it is perhaps characteristic that the principles are stated 
only by the Athenians in these two cases-because Pericles himself does not 
state them i rahe in this way;-and on the other hand, the Melians 
defend them. 


Question: Would a ind of Mis about my feeling about the Melians that 
they remind me of a kind of ,transigent young boy in their adherence to 
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these principles at all costs, and practically have no notion whatsoever 
of the situation they are in. 


In other words, Thucydides is infinitely more mature than the people 
who stick either to the one or the other principle. Well, that is a good 
point. Only you shouldn't say young boy-= l 


Questioner: Well, I was thinking of a poetical account-~ 


Yes, yes, surely I think that is the overwhelming impression that one 
must ever have in reading Thycydides is his amazing wisdom, which shows ite 
self also in the wy in which he speaks of it. 


Now, let us come now to our assignment, finally, and you see here we 
have=-to make it a bit clearer--this dealt with X before the Peloponnesian 
War. It gives a survey of the rise of power, especially in the Greadtan 
world, up to the out-break of the Peloponnesian War. Then we have 435 to 
432-=the Corcyraean and Potidaean affair. Now we get 479 to 435; you see, 
we return from 431 to 435, and now we return still more, still farther in 


+ the past. Here, in the beginning was the affair of Edidamnus, who tried 


to get help from Corcyra, and the Corcyraeans decline it. Then they go to 
the oracle in Delphi, and the oracle in Delphi tells them "go to Corinth, 

to your grandmother." And Corinth, acting accoyrding to the oracle accepts 
ite In other words, as I said last time, it begins with a completely clean 
slate. This is of course an act of abstraction which Thucydides makes in 
order to let us see the problem. There is never naturally a clean slate, but 
if you want to see the problem of justice at all you must start from a 
simple situation. And this is the simple situation++ The Corinthians act . 
justly; they act according to what the Délpian god said, and what the Delphian - 
god said is apparently very reasonable. Here, he goes still further backe- 
“79. After the battle of Salanis, the Athenians had saved Greece-~-a per- 
fectly clean slate. Whether there were complicated issues regarding the 
Persian Wars--whether they were not 100% just on the side of Greece--is a _ 
question which doesn't concern us. For a practical purpose that is a good 
beginning. 


_ Now what happened? Well, in the first place, we are told that something ~ 
happened=-that something entered the world that had never been known before~~ 
and that is Athenian daring. The Athenians were not daring prior to the 
Persian Wars. That is emphasized very strongly in a few pages--in a few | 
passages, And here Thucydides speaks aff his own name of this daring. We 
‘know that this daring had been spoken of by enemies of Athens, but we now 
know that in Thucydides! own.view that this is a characteristic of Athens 
at least from that time on. And then Thucydides describes the whole begin- 
ing of the empire, and it is clear that this empire had fundamentally a 
perfectly good and just basis. The Athenians are tthe leaders--and the 
Athenians protected in fact these islands and cities in Asia Minor, and, as 
Hobbes has put it, there is a necessary correlation between protection and 
-obedience. You know, the Athenians could not protect these people if ths 
people did not obey them i.e. the transition into subjection was inevitable, 
and especially because the Spartans, instead of going on with the war against 
Peria, withdrew. And the only leader they had to send out--Pausanias~«was 
a miserable fellow who repelled everyone. And these people repelled by the 
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Spar&ans turned to the respectable and nice Athenian leader-~=Themistocles. 
So innocent was the beginning of the Athenian empire. But it is also true 
that Themistocles from the very beginning was intending empire. In other — 
words the empire was not merely due to the necessity of the situation; it 
also due to Themastocles! devination of the possibility of empire. 


We cannot unfortunately go into the detailse-only one point which is 
important for the plan of the book must be discussed, the passage referred 
to by the speaker. In the first--from chapter 89 to chapter 96 roughly== 
Thucydides gives an account of the earlier ways; and then he goes on in 
chapter 97: 


Now using by their authority at first in such manner as that the 
confederates lived under their own laws and were admitted to common 
council, by (the) war and administration of the common affairs of 
.Gheece from the Persian war to this, (Mr. Strauss: the Peloponnesian 
Wer), what against the barbarians, what against their own innovating 
confederates, and what against such of the Peloponnesians as chanced 
always in every war to fall in, they effected those great matters 
following. Which also I have therefore written both because this 
place hath been pretermitted by all that have written before me 

(for they have either com piled the Grecian acts before the invasion 
of the Persians or that invasion only, of which number is Hellanicus, 
who hath also touched them in his Attic history, but briefly and 
without exact mention of the times), and also because they carry 
with them a demonstration of how the Athenian empire grew up. 


Now this is strange, you see, because the narrative is interuphed by 
something which people have called the second preface. Why here? Well, 
you can of course interpret it as a pure accident--that this was an early 
note of Thucydides, which because he died too soon was not integrated; or 
one can also say that perhaps it makes sense. Now where does this passage 
come in, what preceded it. There is a story of the Athenian hegemony, 
when Athens did not yet have an empire, and what he speaks of later on is the 
emergence of the empire proper. But it means also something else. The 
chief content of the preceding hhapters is the story of Pausanias and . 
Themistocles--the Spartan leader and the Athenean leader; and what is told 
afterward is the story of what came after Pausanias and Themistocles, 
And this is fraught with a great implication because by this very fact our 
attention is drawn--emphaticdVly drawn--to the subject Pausanianm and 
T hemistoclese. What happens to that subject later on. It is taken up P 
again. T here are two cases which are outstanding in which Thucydides 
repeted the same thing. One is the case of the Athenian tyrants, which: 
he spoke of before und which he will take up again in book five; and the 
other is Pausanias and Themistocles which is discussed here, and which 
will be discussed here too. (Mr. Strauss is evidently pointing to some 
dates which he has outlined on the board.) But whereas here they begin the 
section, in this section they continue-~-they are not the beginning of the 
section. I will come back later to that. I believe, in other words, that.it 
is intelligible that Thucydides makes this distinction here. 


ra 


There is one point which is interesting as a partial justification of 
the Athenian imperialism in chapter 99, which we should read, 
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Dg Amongst other causes of revolts the principal was their failing 
to bring in their tribute and galleys and their refusing Ea 
they did so) to follow the wars. For the Athenians exacted strictly 
and were grievous to them by imvositing a necessity of tie] which 

- they here neither accustomed nor willing to undergo, They were also 
otherwise not so gentle in their government as they had been, nor 
followed the war upon equal terms, and could easily bring back to 
their subjection such as Should revolt. (Mr. Strauss: In other 


> words, they came+,inaucitle.... but, how does he go on.) /And of 


this the confederates themselves were the causes. (Mr. Strauss: 
` You sees Why? ) For through this refusal to accompany the army te 
:ı the most of them, to the end they might stay at home, were ordered 
to excuse their galleys with money, as much as it came to, by 
which means the navy of the Athenians was increased at the cost of 
| theihheýr confederates, and themselves unprovided and without 
means to make war in case they should revolt. 


You notice that they preferred to stay at home and to pay for the navy. 
And the Athenians said "all right? But the consequence was that they were st 
under compulsion to defend themselves, but also that they were not able to 
defend henselvesr end they have only themselves to blame. 


Well, there follow other stories. For example, the Spartans are paralljzed 
for a period by an earthquake and by a rising of the Helotg—--the old injustice 
of the Spartans; that is an injustice, but it is an old injustice, and old - 
injustice no longer has the quality of being as offensive.as recent injustice, 
That is so. How does the witch in Goethe's Faust put it? This was applied 
to the political question by a man who understood a good bit of it--by 
Bismark. I have here a little bottle, she says, which does no longer stink 
in the lesst. Bhshais Bismark's reply to old injustices. It is also a 
witch's brew, but it does no longer stink. Unfortunately we cannot go into 
this thing, 


There is another point which is interesting regarding the campaign of 
the Athenians into Egypt, and Thucydides speaks of that first in chapter 
104, and takes it up again in chapter 109 or 110. And in the meantime, 
chapters 105 to 108, there are other matters. What does this mean. Tre 
Egyptian campaign was a complete failure, and this is very dramatically 
said at the end of chapter 110--is it or did I make a mistake. Yes. "The 
affairs végenditththeapreahdctnpatgaldfebhe Athenians and their allies 
into Egypt ended thus in this manner." 

That is a kind of foreshadowing of the other big affair of the Athenians 
later on--the Sicilian business. But that was in the west, and Egypt was 

in the East, or relatively speaking in the East, but fundamentally it was 
the same thinge-ja transmarian expedition and this is of crucial importance 
because while Athens wass topped in the East, she had to expand on the 
mainland--and that means conflict with Sparta. You see if they had exparded 
successfully in Egypt and conquered that, that would not necessarily have 
led to conflict, as I say. And that Thucydides achieves by surrounding these 
mainland affairs, which were tolerably successful by the disastrous Esyptian 
affair. Again there is a single story of Athenian failure in the North, in 
Thessaly among successes nearer home --with the same result. 


The last sbéyy told here is that of the island of Samos. Some Samians 


' 
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come to Athens for an alliance against the rulers of Samos. They want 
to establish a democracy. And the Athenians succeed, Pericles succeeds, 
in putting down the revolt by the Samian oligarchs, That is the first 
Clear allusion--apart from some of the remarks in the Corcyracan affair 
regarding the domestic policy problem=-the relation of the common people 
and the rick. The emphasis throughout is on the polis as a unit and not 
an intra-polis problem... They come out very well, but the emphasis is on 
the foreign policy thing. Here there is a reference to it, and that is a. 
point which we must discuss later. You cannot understand émperialism 
proper if you do not enter into the question of the consequences of ime 
perialism for the polis within, Well, in stating the most extremem point. 
If you say that the question of right has no meaning whatsoever as far as 
“the polis is concerned, that has some effects on the citizers in their 
relations with the poliseethat is the difficulty. We will take this up 
ater. And Alcibiades is in a way the embodjment of thia problem. The 
traitor ...inaudible.....the founder of the Athenian empire and as traitors; 
that is a symbolic fact. Not that all traitors are founders of empires-- 
proved by Pausanias, to say nothing of Aaron Burr.. But the other figure 
is more interesting. : 


One point we should read in this section, and that is in chapter 118 
toward the end--say the last third of that chapter. 


This the Lacdeaemonians say and opposed not, save now and then a 
little, but, as men that had ever before been slow to war without 
necessity, (Mr. Strauss: In other words, that is the point, that 
is also the point. In away the Athenians cannot be blamed,.in a 
. way, because their expansion was unresisted.) and also for that 
they were hindered sometimes with domestic war, for the most part of 
the time stirred not against them; till now at last, when the power 
-of the Athenians was advanced manifestly indeed and that they had 
done injury to their confederates, they could forbear no longer, but 
thought it necessary to go in hand with the war with all diligence 
-and to pull down, if they could, the Athenians greatness. For 
which purpose it was by the Lacedaemonians themselves decreed that 
the peace was broken and that the Athenians had done unjustly; and 
also having sent to Delphi and enquired of Apollo whether they should 
have the better in the war or not, they received, as it is reported, 
this answer: "That if they warred with their whole power, they should 
have victory and ‘that himself would be on their side, both called and 
_ uncalled. . 


‘Now that is very ironicalY but not merely ironical. The irony is clear, 
one could perhaps say. Butin order to understand an irony, one must first 


be a very simple child, and not have any naughty ideas, and take it very 


literally. The Delphi god is on the side of Sparta, and promises to help 
them. Who will win the war? The Spartans. Is that not interesting? I 
think your smiling is quite correct; that Thucydides did not believe that as 


he made even the remark in chapter 122 that the Delphi god, or rather (the oraclo: 


had very practical interests in siding with Sparta. You know, today you 
can say that. So Thucydides did not simply believe that. But again, there 
is a kind of symbolic truth in that if there should be some truth in the view 


oe. 


that there is a power of richt. That is of course--I mean, Thucydides 
would not believe that tha gods would take care of that, I think there is 


no reason to believe that he did, but that in a natural way it would come 
about. T 


Question: Isht there some question as to whether or not the Spartans 
« » e inaudible. . 4 


You mean that it didn't trust the Spartans? that the oracle didn't trust 
the Spartans. In other words, the oracle was more anti-Athenians than — 
Sparta itself? 


Question: The oracle is safe which ever side won, isn't it? They could 
always turn around if the Athenians had won and said- 


Yes, but nevertheless awkward if the god says that he is going to help, 
Wcalled or uncalled", and the Athenians win. 


Question: They could, however, blame it on the«- 


Sure, that's right. But it is still unpleasant if he has gone out ona 
limb to that extent. Sure. That is clear. 


Now we come toe=now we are already in the next section. You see, here he- 
continues. Chapter 1]9--let us make this simple#-to chapter 132. You see, 
in a way it is a continuous history from Corcyra on to the assembly in Sparta, 
And then we have what happened after that assembly in Sparta í ard that takes 
up another 35 or 36 chapters,)and thenewéėshèie second speech of the Corinthåans 
in Sparta in chapter 1 20 following. The Speech of the Corinthians is now, of 
course, somewhat different from the speech they made before, In the first © 
place they had to try to get the Spartans into war; and now they must tell 
the Spartans how terribly difficult the war is. There is a remark of Churchill's 
somewhere in his book on the Second World War--Lord Almbrook tells this story-~ 
that how one had to talk to the Americans prior to Pearl Harbor and after 
Pearl Harbor, and he put it in his homely wag as this: Now that she--after 
she is in the harem--Americae~one can talk differently to her than before 
she enteremt the harem. This is a very crude statement, but intelligible. 
And fundamentally it happens here} the Corinthians, notthat Sparta is in, can 
now tell the real things wnich Archidamus, the king, had said before: To 
defeat Athens is terribly difficult; she is terribly powerful. In the bes 
ginning the Corinthians spoke only of the injustice of Athens, or her ex- ` 
pansionism, in the first speech. They stress of course the fact that the 
Peloponnesians are those who have been done wrong by the Athenians. Yet 
Clearly the factthat they are in the right does not guaranty victory, that 
is implied. What are the chances of winning the war--that is now the subject. 
We have to get a navy. No war will work for us, for we have to get our navy 
trained and to get that knowledge, or art,étechne , which we still lack. 
That is a theme which will be taken up later on by Pericles in his reply when 
he says that they cannot get this eepersense and skill as mariners which 
we Athenians have in a short time. : 

Yet the Athenians have more money, but that money comes from their 
allies, whome we must induce to desert Athens. These are the two themes-~ 
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the power of Athens and the enormous resources which they get from their 
allies, and the Athenian navy--and they would have to match that somehow, 
both the money and the navy. The speech has the obvious function to elisit 
the maximum effort by stressing the enormous power of Athens. 


Now the war is finally decided upon. This is now the formal meeting of 
the Peloponnesian Le@guee-you know that formerly that was tht the formel 
assembly. But, of course, the war has not yet begun, because the Peloponnesi ang 
are not yet sufficiently prepared, and this time must be judiciously used, - 


until they are properly prepared. And what do they do? Let us read tis 
beginning of 126: ME 


In the meantime they sent ambassadors to the Athenians with 
certain criminations to the end that if they would give ear to 
nothing, they might have all the pretext that could be for 
raising of the ware (Mr. Strauss: Now this is not well 
enough translated, e-vro that this would be the greatest 
allegation for waging war.") 


~-The same words which we read in the passage about the truest cause, the 
` truest allegation, it said, the truest, but the least visible allegation. 
Now we come to the greatest, or biggest allegation, because the truest 
allegation is not necessarily the biggest allegation., What happens here 
at. this point is another return. We turn now to events whieh were rouhly 
from 600 to 60. You see there is a partial overlapping here with the 
Pausanias and Themistocles story, but he goes much further back, And you 
“ can see now what he is doing, because I can now tell you what happened in 
the next place, it is quite clear, in the last place~-let us call it up to 
431 as a convenient date. So there is a simple continuation: 35-832; 
Y32ah31.—-2 simple continuation--but always interupted by the returns, but 
returns always further back: 435, 439, 600. That is the curious. structure 
of this book. And there are two movementse-forward and backward, and we 
must see--this is the movement farthest back to which we come now. That is 
its interest, because I will tell you what we leann from that. 


There is something dark about the peginningg, as he sayse=the beginnings 
are very dark. Here we approach the beginnings more than any other time, 
What do we learn about the general character of the beginnings from this?. 
Will you read the sequel. 


And Jg first the Lacedaemonians, by their ambassadors to the 
Athenians, required them to banish such as were under curse of 
the goddess Minerva for pollution of sanctuary. Which pollution 
was thus. There had been one Cylon an Athenian, a manthat had 
been victor in the Olympian exercises, of much nobility and power 
amongst those of old time, and that had married the daughter of 
Theagenes, a Megarean, in those days tyrant of Megara. To this 
Cylon asking counsel at Delphi the God answered that on the greatest 
oo festival day he sould seize the citadel of Athens. He therefore, 
having gotten forces of Theagenes and persuaded his friends to the 
enterprise, seized on the citadel at the time of the Olympic hol- 
idays in Peloponnesus with intention to take upon him the tyranny, 
esteeming the feast of Jupiter to be the greatest and to touch 
withal on his particular in that he had been victor in the Olympian 
exercises. 


wa 
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Yes, here he was mistaken. He had chosen the wrong festival, and 
therefore he was defeated., And the trouble was that after having tried 
to make use of the right of as¢ylum he was killed by the Athenians, and 
this was an oid curse on Athens for these thires. And the very pius 
Spartans are now anxious that the Athenians should repair that core. 


The Athenians will reply in kind--because you can say that this is ab- 
` solutely funny. Yes but it is more than that. It 3 of course futty in 


so far as a certain hypocracy of Sparta and Athens åse shown--in this case 


_ more of Sparta because she started it, the Athenians were only compelled 
. to reply in kind. Yes, but wnat dows this mean? We go no further back, 


and we are again confronted, as in the first case, with an oracle. But 
what kind of oracle is that. You know the first oracle was that given to 
the Corcyraeans that they should go to Corinth and get help from Corinth. 
After all they coulcn't get help from Corcyrag what else could they do, 
That was the first oracle, This cracle is much less just. The oracle 
tells him--not explicitly, of course, he wouldn't go on a limb to that 
extent--but in effect he says try to become tyrant of Athens, you know 
your father-in-law is a tyrant im Megara, and how can you be a good 
husband to your wife--she can always say to you "My father is tyrant of 
Megara." I don't say that it just happened that way, but it could have 
happened. ‘ . a 

So we have gone a great step further back, and we have come, a just 
oracle and a clean slate alltogether to an unjust oracle, or to be cautious, 
an oracleʻof dubious justice. Now if he would go much further back, beyond 
Cylon, where wouhd we arrive, at what kind of oracle and of what kind of 
pout Š s 


- 


Comment at unjust gods. | 


' In other words,. the beginning is Gasustiteacsnd, well, if we read the 


archaeology carefully we know that anyway. But this reinforces the im- 
portance this thought has far Thucydides. Barbaric, savage beginnings, 
not good beginnings, and that is the issue throughout the centuries in 
political theory, now completely blurred because we believe to know go 
much, you know through Darwin and other people, so we don't see the. 
problem any more. But that was fundamentally thé issue. If you take the 
Biblical story very literally in the second chapter of Genesis, the per- 
fect beginning is clearly described--no scarcity of any kind, men were 
created perfect, no scarcity of any kind, no inducement to harshness to 
aggression, to injustice. And to counter this picture, if we may use a 

B iblical symbol and in a way twist it, the fundamental situation is not 
Cain and Able,as presented in the Bible, but as if Cain and Able kage the 
two men on a shipwreck so that they had no choice--either one had to kill 
the other, they had no choice, they couldn't. survive without murder, with- 
out killing. The difficulty about the Biblical situation was that there 
was no possible inducement to anything by killinge-that is the fundamental 


issue. Thatis the point which--among many others--that Thucydides also 


has in mind. When Plato presents apparently the view of perfect beginnings-- 
at least innocent beginnings, without the need for ingustice--he tries 

to remain closer to eternity-~-although I think Plate too in the end does 

do that. This is, I think, a point of the greatest importance. 
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Now there is a violation of the right of asylum in Athens here. The 
Athenians reply in kind: The Spartans had also violated the right of asylum 
in the case of their traitorcus king Pausanias., And this story is told-= 

‘ it is really a magnificent stéyy just in itself, disregarding cther things, 
how he is betrayed by a slave who had seen that all men sent to the Persian 
king by Pausanias did not coms back, and now he wanted to send him. And 

' in order to be sure he opened the letter and say that the Persian king was 
requested to kill him. This boy very naturally didn't like thatthing, and 
denounced Pausanias to the Spartan authorities, but thay were very respect- 
ful of the members of the TAE class--contrary to Athens, that is irp ore 

_ tante-they were very clever, and so they did a thing which I hear is still 
' being done, they were presente-now how is this story--the F.B.I., of Sparta. 
had a conversation with the slave messenger--no, they listen in while the 
boy has a conversation with Pausanias, and then they stab him to death in 
the temple--and this is a great violation of sacred law, because no one 
must die in the temple--and they are very clever, the expiration takes place 
out of the temple. I think this wasn't good enough, and so also a curse on 

‘ Sparta on this ground. And the Athenians say "here, you are also tgepycrriideal 

to do that.’ 


And then there is an easy transition to the story of Themistocles, 
but no longer on the basis of sacred right, but because of the parallel 
between Pausanias and Themistocles». Both great men in the Persian War, 
and both traitors to their country and city. And yet there is also a 
= story of asylum-~in Themistocles’! story did you observe that 
' when he comes to the Molossianking, fleeing from the Athenians, the king 
is absent and the wife tells him kneel down on the alter with my son--this 
was supposed to be the most emphatic form of asking for asylum, and this 
- rather barbaric thing was mweally reppected, and sheskk¥bzed Themistocles, 
and Themistocles escapes to Persia. The interest of these stories, of 
Pausanias and Themistocles, is probably explained if one says, as one 
commentator says, that it shows Thucydides’! interest in bédgraphy. I 
believe it is nothing of the kind. Pausanias and Themistocles wepresent -© ._ 
Sparta and Athens. The individual--the Spartan and Athenian individual means: - 
sy finaud) pbinarily something Likes’. . .the man who is not simply a member 
` ‘of the community. 


Now Pausanias is in no way a danger to Sparta, that is very true. 
Sparta is so stable. The only thing they have to do is take care of him, 
and that can easily be done. He was in no way a danger to anyone in the 
care of the other Greeks, and he was easily brought back by the Spartans 

* because he was nothing without Sparta. That silly fool, what dould he 
bring to the Persian kingy-his own title, nothing more. Themictocles, 
however, was something without Athens, that is the point. He was such a 
genius, a man of such outstanding cleverness that he would be not necessar- 
ily an adornment, but anidémmense help to any royal court anywhere. Now 
that is the point--the gifted Athenian individual. The Spartans are not 
gifted. That does not mean that there were no intelligent Spartans, but 
this genius. The formula which Thucydides uses is--now I think we should 
read that perhaps. Chapter 138, not at the beginning, a bit further on, 


For Themistocles was a man in whom most truly was manifest the 
strength of natural judgment, wherein he had something worthy 
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-~v admiration different from other men. For by his natural prudence, 
without the help of instruction before or after, (Mr. Strauss: 
Without having learned anything toward it either before or after-— 
which is a very extreme statement.) he was both of extemporary 
matters upon snert deliberation the best discerner and also of 
wnat for the most part would be their bheir issue the best © n- 
jecturer, What he was perfect in he was able also to explicate, 
and what he was unpracticed in he was not to seek how to judge 
conveniently. Also he foresaw, no man better, what was best or 
worst in ary case doubtful. And (to say all in a few words,) this 
man, by the natural goodness of his wit and quickness of deliberation, 
was the ablest of all men to tell what was fit to be done upon a 
suddene . 


Notice here "by the power of nature and the scarcity of care", care in 
the sense of education and learning.: And this term melete ~-which is used 
for Sparta especially. This situation, including also--you know, discipline 
means already learning, training. Spartans were unusually well trained 
people, and this training is wholly ineffective. A Spartan is sent out of 
that circuit where there is daily supervision of every individual--if 
Pausanias cormands in Byzantium he lives as he likes and not as he would 
live-in Sparta because this supervision doesn't exist. So now, one could 
say, the implication is, that Pausanias had the maximum of discipline, and 
no genius, and Pericles has the maximum of genius and a minimum of dis- 
cipline. And somehow they both were in their way terrible.men. If we 
cannot help being more attracted by Tnemistocles--I mean even if we take 


the strictest view we cannot help being more attracted by Themistocles than 
by Pausanias, 


Question: This point was made by Pericles when characterizing the Atheninza 
ability to live the life of leisure--their ability to pick up their swords 
and win the war without being under the constant discipline of the barraéks. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, but here we have, of course, the prelude, the 

extreme case of the criminally great individual in Sparta and Athens. 

pe f ! l l 
Question: In connection with Pausanias it is interesting that Thucydides 
says that the Spartans were afraid to send out someone after him-- 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes, we have of course this very creat exception which 
we shall see later--Brasidas, the greatest ornament of Sparta in the Pel- 
oponnesian War. That is note-sure. 


Question: Earlier we saw how Themistocles demonstrated his judgment in 
handling the demands of Sparta that Athens not build a wall--if ya recall 


how he handled this by trickery, now from that you deduded that he all a 
long was intending to be a traitor. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, and I think, if I am not mistaken, that Thucydides 
himself says so. Let me see if I can find it. 


“Sle 
Yes, I think in chapter 93 thac is to this effect. Doesn't this imply~- 
this story of Themistocles! dying is clear--but in 93 he doesn't speak of 
that. Now let me see. 


Comment: Themistocles, likewise persauded them to build up the rest of 
Piraeus, ~--it would very much conduce to tha enlargement of their powere 


It says here explicitly here in c} Kater Yh that he, Themistocles, was 


‘the first who dared to say that the Athenians get hold of the sea--mst get 


hold ef the sea, mike themselves masters of the sea. Tnat is one~-now let 


me seé--ewhere is this next point? No, that is the strongest acatament which 
I just read. 


Question: In that particular incident Themistocles is using his cunning for 
what seems to be a very just cause-~to aa the inequitable demand of the 
Peloponnesians,. 


Yes, but I think this--that he had a vision of Athenian power far be- 
yond any of his contemporaries--I tnink that appears from that. But, on 
the whole, that is true. In Themistocles! time there was not yet an 
Athenian empire proper, that comes much later. 


Question: I was struck by Themistocles'banishment~- 


Yes, I wanted to bring up this;point. That is another great difference 
between Sparta and Abhens--I mean the gifted Athenian and the Spartan dis- 
Cipline. The Spartans are nace to their leading men, that is a sign of a 
stable society. A tyrannical society cannot be very nice--you see the. 
problem which Kush hchev is trying to solve in the case of Molotov, as you 
will have seen.” But the Spartans are nice to their leading men. The Athenians 
however, ostracize ened eee ra is the other side of the picture. 

Why? Sparta is not threatened by individuals, the order is too strong for 
that, for any individual. There is no emancipation of the individual to the | 
degree to which you have that emancipption in Athens. Athens, on the other 
hand, is threatened by individusis, and its measure to counter the threat, 
that is exactly the opposite. The emancipation of the individual makes 
possible the criminal individual, and of course the interesting problem is 
the criminal in high places, You must also have observed that when Themis- 
tocles tells the story of these two crimes-~impossible crimes, you must not 
forget that they did not betray Sparta to Athens or visa versa, but betrayed 
the Greeks to the Persians--Thucydides dees not say a word of condemnation. 
That is also interesting. You know that is the great phenomenon of his 


‘retvicense. And we mst figure out what these stories convey, and we are not 


left without guidance because there are other sòbries, and our suggestions 
which we have on the basis of a particular story are refuted by other — 
stories, so that we gradually may reach the elaboration which is in accordance 
with Thucydides! view. 


One could find, however, that his abstention from judgment on Pausanias 
and Tnemistocles is particularly strange because he begins the history, and 
in a way he preserves the history, to the greatest degree possible, as the 
history of the cities as the actors--these collectives as the actors. And 
this contains in itself a morality of its own. 
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You know, that the city is the authoritative jury and there is no higher 
standard than the existence, the power, and the glory of the polis. I£ 

one says "imperialism", one must at least add that this irperialiom has 

a morality of its own. Andthe difficulty is ohly this: Is ib possible 

in the long run and consistently to say that the city is up above rights 

and to say that the individual is not above right. That is implicated, 
however, at the beginning, and the Thanistocles story comes up on a larger 
sce later in the story of Alcibiades. You know, this is the beautiful 
picture that he draws of Athens, the key figures: Themistocles, Pericles, 
and Alcibiades. In Pericles, perfect harmony betweenthe gifted indivicaal 
and the city, and Pericles is of course free from any tincture of treason. 

B ut the two wing figures show the difference, and in a way, Pericles is 
indeed the greatest miracle that he could do xt. And he wrote that Pericles 
was never ostracized, never ostracized, He got into troubles, he was fined, 
we have seen that, but Pericles somehow could manage, But that he had to 
manage all the time--that was the problem of Athens. There was no such 
necessity for the Spartans. . : 


But to come back to the point which I saide-no judgment. T his is, 
I think, a point which we will take up later on in another context. 
Thucydices' abstention from judgment has also this reason, or rather, if 
you want to know why Thucydides abstains ordinarily from judgement, I say 
look at the characters of Thucydides who judge. Are they the néce people 


‘or the not mice people. Now if you take the case in the third book of 


Cleon and Dioditus--here the nice man speaks as a simple power politician: 


Noy don't kill these people--of course we could do it--but it is not practical, 


imprudent. Cleon says: They have committed a crime, they must be punished. 
He is the accuser. And there is already an indice of this in the difference 
between Archidamus and the Ephor in the first book. There is s omething 

in the danger of punativeness which can so easily accompany justice is the 
reason for abstaining from judiment or for appearing to be indifferent to ' 
justice. That is a point which we must also keep in mind. But I think I 
have been v ery unjust to you, sir, who wanted to speak some time ago, 
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Question: In chapter 118, I wonder if there isn't a question that is raised 
there--no it's not in 188, in 138-~about Themistocles! death. (sic) He 
says there that some think that he took his own life and died by poison 


. becaase he was unable to fulfill what he had promised to the king. And I 


wondered if this isn't in some way an excuse for Themistocles to excuse 
him from the accusation of being a traitor. its 


Oh no, you have very lax principles. (confusion and inaudibility) 
Questioner: My argument is based more once again on Plutarch, who in giving 
the life of Themistocles daze definitely point out that Themistocles never 
accomplished that which he promised to the king-- 


Yes, but you cannot,bekésavikéhht sheritsroésPlutarch are true, we 


cannot use them for the interpretation of Thucydides. By the way, in addition, 


Thucydides says "they say"; he does not identify himself with that report. 


Question: He says the opposite, doesn't he? That disease was the real 
cause of his death. 


ab 
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Yes, quite true. Very good. Thucydides said, literally translated, 
that having fallen siek; he ended his life. Already it is possible that 
aman who is very sick will commit suicide. . is. inaudible. .. 
He certainly doesn't identify himself with the assertion that Theni stocles 
couldn't deliver the goods, It is possible, according to Thucydides, tha 
Themistocles thought that he could--well he had learned Periian,. aaan 
ambassador learned the language of the people that he goes with, you know. 
And Themistocles was not an ambassodor which took the trouble. 


Question: It seems to me that there is a different amount cf justigke, one 
might say, a different situation regarding justice in the curse that Sparta 

blamed Athens for and the curse that Athens blamed Sparta for. It may be 
that Athens had promised Cylon and his compatriots safe conduct, and then 

broke their promise. Whereas Sparta, in the death of Pausanias, was revenging 
on him fors- “z ; 


But the issue is the crime against sacred right--the disregard of the 
- right of asylum in both cases. The Spartans were of course more clever; 
they did not openly transgress--they killed someone who was sitting on the 
altar, but he didn't die there. 


Question: When the Athenians reply, they mention two curses. There is the 
first one whivhits thealwhys weenenbtohhd Helots are mentioned, they are just- 
everyone knows that the Spartans would beat the Helos all the time. But 
there is an exactly parallel case where they promised these Helots in large 
mumbers that they would be safe, and when they came out they killed them 
toow-an exactly parallel case which is mentioned in only Qn¢esbenbesentence 
which is the first part of the accusation which the Athenians made, The 
Themistocles story, which is pasan a Ree buildup in several pages, is just 
tacked on to ite’ 


teù me have a look at it. Where is it? 128. 


Questioner: I think it is very interesting the differential treatment which 
Taucyoides gives these two. 


Yes, this is also interesting because he brings it up with the fact 
that in the Spartans minds there was a conneetion between this impious act 
and the earthquake. And what conclusion do you draw? In obher words, that 
the Athenians had greater complaints on these grounds than the Spartans. 


Questioner: Once again, it is the old medicine which doesn't stink. But I 
had the feeling that Thucydides could smell it in spite of aql the time 
that had passed. 


The point which you make is interesting. I would draw this conclusion. 
That very ironically in this respect the Athenians have a better record 
than the Spartans. We should expect that the old-fashioned, pious Spartans, 
would have a much better record in sacred matters than the Athenians have. 
But the Spartans can discover only the very old story of Cylon; whereas the. . 
Athenians can discover two more recent incidents. Shat also I think would be 
the point. They have two, not only one. That is good, very good. 


~ 
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Now we must say a few words about the last section--139 to 116. 
The main event there is of course Pericle's speech--the first time that 
Pericles himself appears, Let us read the beginning of the speech, 110. 


HMen of Athens, I am still not only of the same opinion not to give 
way to the Peloponnesians (notwithstanding I know that men have 
not the same passions in the war itself which they have when they 
are incited to it but change their opinions with the events), but 

` also I see that I must now advise the same things or very near 
to what I havetefore delivered. And I require of you with whom 
my counsel shall take place that if we miscarry in aught, you will 
either make the best of it, as decreed by common consent, or if 
we prosper, not to attribute it to your own wisdom only. 


"Your own widdom only"=-the "only" must be dropped. In other words, wither 
you lay claim to having participated in this decision--then you must alo 
make the necessary efforte~but if you do not make the necessary effort, and 
my plan succeeds, don't claim that you have had any part in the deliberation, 


- He begins with the statement: "I remain always with my aloni » my plan 


remains always the same--firm. There is a connection, I believe between 
this point which is repeted later on in other speeches of Pericles--the 
firm Pericles, in contrast with the human being--men a bit tco narrow, 


. because in Greek that is the opposite. He is, du it were, more than human; 


he has more than human firmness. The plan, the thought, is firm, rest, 
unchanging in the midst of change. Everything changes around it, but his 
plan, his thought, is unchanging. This is a question which wáltill take 

up later on another occasionw-the fundamental distinction which he makes 

at the beginning between rest and unrest. And rest seems to be the higher, 
And that appears on the very highest level in the phenomenon of true tha ght, 
which as such is unchanging, but related to change, of course, because there 


. is true thought about changes You see, it is.a kind of return of rest to 


unrest, and I think a symbol of that is naval power. Because in naval power 
the restful man from which the power starts masters unrest; and therefore 

it is no accident that it is the naval power which is the intellectual power, 
But we will bring more evidence to this later on. 


Pericles says here also that Sparta is the ageressor.«-They were not 
willing to wait to find out whether the Athenians would make reasonable 
concessions=-whether the Athenians were, not in the right in the case of 


Potideea, Megara and 50 one 


Question: Don't they make concessions at the end of the speech? 


_ No, no concessions. But whether or not the Athe x 
in these matters, whetherntheetthenians were not mirey pe gemini a ie ec, 
Megarian edict and to make the dliance with Corcyra and so on. And then 

he dexcribes tthe situation--why Athens had chances to win, Clear chances to 
wins The Peloponnesians are farmers, chiefly, they cannot engage in long wars 
they can not be far away. from home for a long time. Also of course, their , 
lack of unity; they don't have an alliance--no centralYgovernment, whereas 
Athens has such a one. Pericles seems to compare the enemies to kind of 
ruler democracy which delegates no ahthority to the magistrates, an old- 


eerie A 


u Greece which Brasidas, as Thycydides points out, uses to his great advantage 
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fashioned thing--that he doesn't say explicitly, but it goes throvgh this 


as well as the other speeckes. Athens is on the top: modern, techne » art, 


and especially, of course, the great arts pertaining to the navy. Justicem= 
the same point will come up at the beginting of the funeral speech; in two or 


three generations Athens has risen from almost nothing to the peak. And ths 


Athenians only have to be sensible, a bit sensible, and they are bound to win 
the war, And thereason why Athens is superior is its modernity. The danger 


: to Athens is only the Athenians own mistakes, Their eagerness for unnecessary 


dangers, for unnecessary ae i theme which he will also take up in 
the other speeches . 


For the understanding of the sequel ik is important to know that tthe war 
has not yet begun, the decision is simply a decision to Wwar=e=a unilateral _ 


"decision on the part of the Peloponnesian. League that the Athenians had 


broken the treaty. But they had not made any use of the provisions of the 
peace treaty on how to proceed in case of alleged breach of the treaty. The 
war becinseethe treaty has to run 16 more years, or 1) at leaste-the treaty 
is technically broken by the Peloponnesians, and to that extent that is very 
strange that Athens is morally the aggressor is in fact the attacked part. 
And that will have great consequences for Spartan morale; they have an une 
easy conscience because this argument "if you don't stop them now it will be 
too latet may be a sound political argument, but it is not sound enough 
for tolerating and law-abiding people as the Spartans were. Now the Spartans 
are no angels, we have found enough evidence for that, but they were in this 
respect more conscientious than the Athenians were--that comes out in the 
sequel. And the Athenians are ....inaudible...the peace is broken by the 
impossible action of the Thebans, with which the second book opens. 


Question: This is sanething which has never been taken up and which I was 
curious about--the general question of propaganda. In the earlier section, 


- in the Corcyraean affair in the difficulties they had with Corinth, Corinth 


‘took some of the Corcyraean--I don't know if. I remember this quite rightly-- 


Corinth took some of the Corcyraean oligarchy whom they had captured in one 
of their battles and treated them very well with the intention that they 
would return them, and they would be pro-Corinthddn; later on they do this 
and provoke sedition. Another case which you brought up earlier that has to 
do with propaganda is notion of Sparta being the deliverer or liberators of 


- ‘later in the war we notice; the Peloponnesians are very successful on this 


Le 


‘account. This question of propaganda--we haven't raised it during-~ 


Yes but we have raised it all tke times-but we have just not called it 
by this quasi-scientific termy-when we make a distinction between true aid 
alleged causes. And why do people use a leged causes?. Thatis perhaps a 
bit more subtle than the wrd propaganda is becaase they also have to cone 
vince themselves of the rightness of the cause. You know, this notion that 
it is done only by céid-blooded fellows in order to deceive others may be an 
extreme case. There may also be the case where people must convince thenselves, 


.and that shades into the other case, where the people who make the aii 


propaganda believe ite 


=} Question: inaudible ~ < 
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In other words, as many of the other words that we use, that is at 
best a question mark designating a kind of a movement; it is not an undere 


standing of that. But when you speak of propaganda, you imply today that 
you have a part of it. 


Question: I'm not sure I understand that, 


t If people speak of propagandathey say “Lasswell" and the many people 
who follow him. | 


. Question: dnandible 


Sure, what does that mean. I think this notion started following from 
the first world war--I mean this notion, not the facte-when certain very 
exaggerated reports about German atrocities committed in Betzium. Now that - 
the Germans did not behave nvery nicely, you know, was perfectly clear, to ` 
say nothing of the breach of the contracte-Belgium was after all neutral~- 
but it was surely that there were all sorts of pictures shown of hacked-up 
fingers of children, you know that kind of thing, which were probably 
‘ habitually shown, but not true. And so propaganda took on the meaning of 
. Just lying in order to create indignation against the enemy. That is 
surely one case} that happens, and it is not limited to the first or second 
world wars, it happens at all times. But the alleged causes--that is a 
broader phenomenon, you know, a broeder phenomenon, and there are also 
cases where the people might very scrupulously not say anything which they 
do not believe, and we must keep this whole spectrum in front of us. 

' These terms inevitably induce one to narrow the thing thrnibly. That is 

the reason why I am so afraid of them. And especially, even if we take 

_ this distinction between alleged and true causes--Thucydides himself indicates 
that-—-=the true cause: Athen's rising power. And what about these specific 
things--Corcyra and Potidaea? Are they simply being said by the Corinthians 
in order to get Sparta into the war? Or are then not things in themselves 
which induce the Spartans to become ever more convinced of the fact that : 
‘Athen's power is rising, rising, rising, and if we do not stop eee know 
one has to go into the thing. 


By the way there was one point which occurred to me which I should have 

made in connection with this too. Ef Thucydides says that the truest cause 

is the least visible cause--the truest cause is the least visible cause-- 

that he says at the end of chapter 23. And when you go on and seepthe 
seemingly manifest and open causes--Corcyra and Potidada--and then we come 

to the true cause~-the Athenian empire, we make another observation, which 

can tbe stated as follows: The truest cause, i.e. the least visible cause, 

is the earlier, because the Athenian empire was earlier than Corcyra and 
Potidaea. Now we have then this situation. The truest cause is equal to 

the invisible cause, equal to the earliest. But that means then, of course, 
that this sbory should go here (pointing to a diagram on the board) in the 
first 23 chapters, containing a cause still earlier than the Athenian empires- 
the beginnings of civilization, we can say--they contain the least visible 
cause, as Thucydides emphasizes all the time, you know, that is forgotten, 
‘but the truest cause. This is Thucydides' clue that the divine law, in the 
sense in which it is ordinarily believed in--established by the gods, aml éo 
on--is not true. This is a negative answer, but of course a crucially important 
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answer which is underlying the whole book. And the question then is for 
Thucydides: Since manifestly the people who speak of divine right, the 
divine vengeance, say something which is not untrue, how can he understand 
it? He doesn't deny it. That wovld be very simple. But what isthe 
metarisn by virtue of which the injustice of cities leads to destm ction? 
And I think we can provisionally say that...inaudible .,.it has dissolved 
the bond between the polis and the individual. And then, you get Alcibiades. 
Or, you get also the Athenian demos, which is a very tough acquisition, 
and yet does not have the nerve to leave Alcibiades in command of the army 
and navy in Sicity, but because some Hermae are destroyed in Athens, calls 
his back and forces Alcibiades, as it was, to become a traitor to Athens, 
to go over to Spartan to riin them. That is what I think Thucydides is 
thinking of, but I am perfectly willing to learn, because as I say, how 
. this circle described by T,ucydides looks at every point I still dn't see. 
Only one thing I would take for gsrented: He neither accepts the traditional 
Creek beliefs, -ears I think there is no one today wio would assert thate- 
sixty years ago, or eighty years ago, a very good editor of Thucydides, a 
German editory, still believed that Thucydides was intelligent, of course 
very intelligent, but fundamentally simply, traditional Greek believer, a 
gentleman like Archidamus, say. Today I do not sce a single writer who 
pombe: that. Today there are many people who say the contrary--he was 
ust like the Sophists, but much more intelligent than the Sophists, but 
Prncanentainy in this position. There is no natural right, and that is it; 
H,s standard is power. Surely that doesn't work, but to draw therecise . 
lines, that is difficult. 


Question: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Mf.Of course notl That is amething for which I should be 
severely spanked. But I used that only as a provisional statement. 


Question: No, I don't mean that. It only comes out later on that when 
Pausanias grew insolent, as he says in chapter 95, he wasn’t acting as 

a Spartancommander, but that he had already gone out as a private person. 
What do you think the reason is that somehow by not mentioning it you 
would almost think that Pausanias there is till acting as a Spartan 
BUBOK ai 0 


Er. Strauss: I simply have no answer to that. I did not observe that., 

But I think you are right regarding your facts. I will try to think about 
it. Is there anyone who will make the mination: easier for me by asserting 
that his facts are not right. 


Question: I suspect it. 


Mr. Strauss: I see, only out of courtesy, or nave you better ream ns? 
Because actually, really, one can very be sure whether any statements 
merely factual, and part of a long story and therefore of no intrinsic 
interest, is not very interesting. That is always the difficulty. 
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Question: We could find it out very quickly by reading chapter 9 and a 
few sentences in chapter 95. 


In the meantime was Pausariss, the son of Cleomhrotus, sent from 
Lacedaemon commander of the Cresians with twenty galleys out of 
Pelononnesus, with which went also thirty sail of Athens, besides 
a multitude of other confederates, and making war on Cyprus, sub 
dued the greatest part of the same; and afterwards, pnder the same 
commander, came before Byzantium, which they besieged and won. 


95. But Pasanias, beging now grown insolent, both the rest of the 

Grecians and especially the Ionians who had newly recovested their 
liberty from the king, offended with him, came to the Athenians and 
gquested them for consanguinity's sake to become their leaders and 
o protect them from the violence of Pausanias. 


I think I see now your mistake. Later on he was sent out again ina 
private capacity-—that was later. That was later. 


Question: It appears from chapter 95. 


Now I suggest this procedure, given tthe fact that it is already very 
late, if you are convinced, still convinced after «--- 


s 
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Thucydddes 


Book II, Chapters 1-51 
Lecture 


Part of our speaker's yamar has reminded me of a remark made my Mr. š 
Morrison toward the end of class last tibe, I must repeté it because I 
did not quite understand what he meante-he explained it “to me after class-= - 
you know this beautiful story about the cursos, the violations of the 
sacred law by the Athenians and by the Spartans. You may have understood 
it when he said it in class, but I understood it only afterward. The point 
isthis: The Spartens started that, you know, started this whole issue, 
demanding from the Athenians that tnaey comply with the repentance, or whate 
ever you càll it, for the breach of a sacred law. regarding this Cylon. 
And then the Athenians replying--replying, they never would have thought of 
such a thing--witth two such things. They beat the Spartans at their own 
game, and nothing makes the Spartans more ridiculous than this story. They 
brought án a wholely far-fetched and irrelevant issue, and the Athenians 
are so clever that they can do even that better than the Spartans. Is this 
not a fair statement of what you meant? . Well, and Mr. Morrison explained to 
me that he was anablaito see that because he has a certain loathing for the 
Spartans. May I mention that? . 


Now here we have the PE cases We have here the case of our l 
speaker who has a very great liking for Spartan discipline and a correspondant - 
loathing for Pericles and this enabled him to see the spurious character of 
the funeral speech which I believe is ordinarily not seen. I don't know the 
literature very well, but the only reference to that which I remember is 
in Zimmon's book The Greek Commonwealth; as an appendix he prints a translation - 


' of the funeral speech with footnotes stating the contradictions, ironies, 


and so on and so on. But I am speaking from memory, you would have to look 
that up for yourself. : E , 

My criticism of our speaker I could state as follows: The Speaker. 
speaks fundamentally from a Socratic point of view, because I believe you 
would not identify yourself 100% with the Spartans? But look at Socrates, 


- in spite of his sterness, or whatever you call it, he had a considerable ` x 


sympathy for Alcibiades who was even worse than Pericles. I don't:deny 
that what you intended is correct, and what you sensed is correct, but I 
believe it is more complex. One has to draw a much broader arch, you know; 
the points which you discemnmnare there, and some of what you said about 
Pericles ambiguous posture toward law is I think very well taken, but I 
don't’ think that your arguments are sufficient and even necessary. I will 
explain it when I come to that. 


You were very wise in concentrating on the funeral speech because that 
is indéed the event in this particular assignment. What you said about this 
thing--the speech is more brilliant than the deeds--that is a very good re- 
mark of much broader bearing than for this particular assignment. When you 


' read the whole history, this is not an account of brilliant deeds, There are 


stretches, such as Brabidas'! action in the fourth book which is sertainly 
wonderful--but it is wholely undecisive. He has some splendid victories, 

but they lead nowhere because Cleon had done something equally brilliant in 
Sphacteria which’ cancelled it out. The outcome was a peace which was surely 
not a victory for Sparta. The most brilliant thing in the history is the 


\ 
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Sicily story, and that was t 
most brilliantly described d 
is indeed in the speeches, a 
quite true. Now this must b 
Pericles speech. I mean, w 7 
later books you get this nt "in the same summer they did this" and 

Rin the same summer they did that", many of these things were wholely 
inconsequential. I mean, unless you are fanatically interested in Athenian 
or Greek history of the 5th century it cannot be interesting. I mean, it 

is boring--yes, but this is not the fault of Thucydides, of course, that 
Thucydides made the wrong selections, or that he didntt distinguish between 
the important and the unimportante-but he did this advisedly. I over-state 
it. The Peloponnesian War is the boring war in contrast to the Persian War-- 


‘over in four battles, brilliant victory, and what an objectine! The Liberation 


of Greece from the Persians! Whereas here the objective--the liberation of 
Greece from the Athenians is much more ambiguous and, as I said, it is 
achieved in this extremely boring, squalid manner, in spite of certain heroic 
moments. But what does this mean? 


That can ultimately be traced, as our speaker has seen, to Pericles! 
policy. You know in the famous strategical discussions prior to the first 
World War which resided chiefly in Germany and France, there was this dise 
cussion: What is the real war? What later on came to be called the lightening 
war. The classic example is the battle of Cannae=~Hanibal defeated the 
Romans—-one battle in which the hostile army is destroyed. That was the 
model for the German general staff, who did not considerthe fact, however, 
that the battle of Cannae took place after the beginning of the second Punic 
War and it lasted 17 more years, and at the end, Hannibal was defeated. But 
that I disregard. But the alternative is a war in which you tire out your 
opponent, you let him fun on, you know, just as to some extent that was the 
case in the static war on the Western front. I mean, that is a dull. war, 
dull and squalid, but can be, of course, strategically and politically a 
good ware It could be-=that was not the case in the First World War. 


Now, this conception which Pericles had~-we will defend our empire. 
That Asthe meaning of that war. Let them come in and let them run their 
heads, so to speak, against the walls of Athens; We are sure that they will 
never do that, And we will do the necessary things witn cup navy, but there ve 
is no necessity for any brilliant exploits. Just let them run their heads 
against us. This is, however, differently understood,;-and I think we must 
take it into considerations a victory of intelligence over imagination, if 
I may say s0. Y8u know, there are not the brilliant exploits which strike 
the imagination, nothing "dramatic", very prosaic, intelligent--I think 
that is a point where Thucydides has sympathy with Pericles--the same sobriety 
which he shows, you know, in his archaeology--the opposing of the poets and 
the poet's magnifying. He recognized in this sobriety of Pericles! war policy. 


All the more strikang, of course, is it if this victory of intelligence 
on the level of war policy has to be contrasted with unsatisfactory inte ligence 
on a gooader plain. In the praise of Pericles, in chapter 65 which we will 
discuss next times Thucydides praises Pericles! foresight; qualifying that 
immediately--foresight, I mean foresight in regard. to the war, In this 
Limited qestione--How can Athens,circumstanced as she is, win this Warem- 
Pericles was supurb -~but that is also his limits. And the limits come 
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I think, very well out in this speech. And what you said-=that this is ån a 
way an absolutely atrocious self-praise, if you are ruthbess in your amlysis, 
is fully correct. I mean, that Plato wrote a funeral specch which is a kind 
of comment on Thucydides! funeral speech, l » the short diskogue 
which would have baen regarded by all 19th century classical scnclars as 
spurious, not as the work of Flato, but for the fact that it is protested, 

as they say, by Aristctle. Aristotle quotes it, so they couldn't possibly 
deny its autheniic authorship, Now this is of course a much more of a dear . 
parody on funderal speeches and the remark is made there "Nothing is easier 
than to praise Athenians in front of Athenians." And I think you discern 
this thought in Thucydides himself quite rightly. Whether you did not do 
some injustice to some other things in this speech is another matter. 


Yes, I think one can say-regarding this very fact that,on the whole, 
in the history the most brilliant are the speeches, not events or deeds,— 
draws our attention to the speeches as distinguished from the deeds, and 
these speeches are , however, all practical speeches, Even if it isa 
speech of praise, it hevertheless has a practical political objective. But , 
the last step of course is then if you recognize the inadequacy of the speeches, | 
the practical political speeches, to realize that there may be a speéch 
which is not practicalewand that is of course Thucydides! own wpeech. That, . 
very roughly, is I think what happens here. But we must now turn to the. 
details. : ‘ ` i ' 


We here begin with the beginning of the second book and there is only=e 
we must remani ourselves of one point which came out in the first book and 
which would deserve much more careful attention, but I have to leave it now 
_ at this. The Athenians compelled the Spartans to wage war against them. 

That is what Thucydides says. To that extent the Spartans are perfectly 
justified. But what about the Athenians? Were they simply irresponsible 
imperialists? No? The Athenians also acted on their compulsion. They 
were compelled by fear of the Persians to wall their city and to build a 
navy. But then the Athenians say--not Thucydidess—that they were compelled 
by fear plus honor and profit to transform the alliance into an empire md 
to lord it over their former allies. Now that is what the Athenians say, 
not Thutydides, and we must use our heads and see that there is a great _ 
difference between the compulsion exercised by fear and the compulsion ex- 
ercised by honor and profit. I mean, if the compulsion exercised by honor and 
profit is recognized, then every crime is permissible, because I think you 
will hardly find any crime which cannot be traced to this kind of compulsion. 
This, in other words, amounts to an admission, that Athenian expansionéim was 
not justifiable on the grounds of right. That doesn't completely settle the 
issue, but it is surely an important consideration. 

b 


Now, Thucydides calls thés fear of the Spartans the truest cause, and 
he distinguishes it from ostensible causes. What are the ostensible causes? 
That is notquite clear. I can give you the simple answer, but you will see 
immediately that this is only an indication, and not an answery-Cercyra and 
Potidaea, These are the ostensible causes. But that is not an answer for 
this reason--because tive don't know whether Athens acted against the treaty 
by allying herself with Corcyra, or by keeping down Potidaea, by making the 
siege of Potidaea. So the only ostensible cause clearly stated is that taken . 
from sacred law, and that is of course mere eye-wabh. The true ostensible cause 
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is did the Athenians break the treaty or not. And this question is not 
explicitly discussed in the first book, it is not explicitly discussed. 
Now I believe that the beginning of the second book makes it perfectly 
clear that not the Athenians were guilty of the breach of treaty, but the 
Petoponnesian side, the Theban invasion of Plataea. And this leads to 

the result that, from the point of view of justice, the Spartans were 
guilty, not the Athenians. This is playfed down by Thucydides, but is 

I think made nevertheless sufficiently clear. Now you could of courses say, 


and I believe that is what most interpreters soy, that Thucydides was an 


intelligent man and was not impressed with this legal spiderweb, and he 


` say only the massive political fact, 


But the question is whether that is really adequate-~-whether Thucydides 
thought is not broader, more subtle than that. Apd I think it is, I would 
state it as follows: Granted that the Athenians are right in what they say 
in Sparta--that the only natural right is the right of the stronger s-there 
is no natural right to speak of; in other words, let us say there is no 
natural right--but men cannot live, men cannot live without something like 
right. Let me call this which is like right "trust", Without trust men. 
cannot live, Precisely if there is no natural right, and if there are no 
gods avenging breaches of the natural right, then, if all right is convm = 
tional--but this conventional right is terribly important, and this con- 


ventional right mmans, asd the word conventional indicates, that you trust 


the promises of the other fellow, or, for that matter, of the other city. 
I believe that it is notaccident that the first three speeches begin in 
Greek with these three words: justice, necessity, trust. 


There is a conflict between justice and necessity and if this conflict 
is really clear necessity will always win. I am sure this is what Thucydides 
means, but-there is alsg-we must not forget another thing~-the abgolute 
necessity of trust. No individual and not even any state can live without 
something really trusted, and that means fidelity to covenants. And the 
Athenians strangely had this fidelity, and the Spartans had not. The 
strangest fact about the matter is that the Athenians never avail themselves 
of this tremendous morale booster, of this argument “we didn't break the 
treaty." How do we explain that? After all that would be an excellent 
propaganda weapon. . 


think it has something to do with the noble side of the Athenians. 
That would have gone against their frankness, a certain pamerosity, to avail 


. themselves of a-reasoning which they did not fundamentally recognize. The 


Spartans surely would have made the utmost use of at, of this we can be sure. 


Now we come then the the beginning of the second book and here we have 
the clear beginning of the war, the clear breach of the peace by the Theban's 
action against Plataea. That is all not very far from Athens in a westerly 
direction, the region called Boeotia of which Thebes was the greatest city, 


and Plataea a smaller city allied with Athens because Plataea was democratically 


ruled and there was a general inclination of the democratically ruled cities 
toward Athens, and of the oligarchicaly ruled cities toward Sparta. Now this 
was a clear unjust action. Not,then something happens which is very inter- 
esting. The Plataeans, originally surprised, gally soon and they throw out 
the Thebans, and they make 180 prisaners. And then the Thebans are trying to 
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to destroy the Plataeans outside the walls of the city. Then the Pyataeans 
say "let our pecple alone and we will keep these 180 men and will exchange 
them". After the rural Platacans have entered the city, the Plataeans kill 
the 150 Theban prisoners. ‘The only &ssue raised among these two people is 


-@id the Plataeans ERTS that they would keep them alive, or did they only 


premise it. If they promised it that doesn't mean a thinge=tnat is the 
notion-—but the Plataeans clearly acted very nastily, very nastily. And 
because after all t they got their part of the bargain and they didntt give it. 


And that appears, if you would read more carefully, especially in the sixth 


chapter, you wears see that the Plataeans had a bad conscience from the very 
beginnings They inform the Athenians of the fact that they had taken these 
prisoners after they had already killed them, and not saying a word about 
the killing. And so the Athenians send a messenger “keep them alive? But 
it was already too late. 


But this has great consequences in the third book when Plataea is razed 
by the victorious Spartans and Thebans, partly caused by the Plataeans! 
disgraceful conduct in this particular place, occasion, But the broader 
thing is this. The Thebans committed a clear act of injustice, and this 
is somehow wiped out by the unjust conduct of the Plataeans. You see, that 
is one beautiful illustration why it is impossible to get full justice in 
international affairs. There is always a complicated reckoning on both sides, 
and if you would like to punish each anes. OF AChOr there you would not find 


enough executioners. 


The interesting thing regarding Thucydides, however, is ashi, and that 
I think, is a very good example. Thucydides doesn't pass judgment on the deed 
of the "Thebans nor on that of the Plataeans, except by saying that the treaty 
was.clearly broken by what happened in Plataea, And that is of course obvious. 
This means also that the treaty was not clearly broken by what happened in 
Corcyra or any other former occasion. Thucydides abstains from judgment 
you see, he compels us to judge. Not out of indifference to injustice, but 
out of justice-~-just as, I meationed this before, the nasty people in 
Thucydides are the ones who talk all the time of justice. And it is inter- 


n esting to see that justice--and it comes out very clearly here==-is related 


‘to wovenants, say fidelity to solemn covenants, because ‘that has become the 
issue. Did the Plataeans merely vaguely, informally promise, or did they 
formally promise, did they swear. But that is the crmcial standard. Human 
life is impossible without mutual trust, trust in selumn promises. Precisely 
if thereis no natural right the conventional right is necessary if there is 
to be civilized life, and the conventional right is then by nature necessary. 


' That is not the same thing as natural right, but it is a substitute for it. 


Now in the seqqel Thucydides makes a remark to which our sneaker referred-- 


the enthusiasm for war in the whole of Greece. There hadnJt been an interesting 


big war for generations, and these young boys were itching for a fight. 

Of course they didn't know what they were itching for, but it is perfectly 
understandable that they were itching. So it is a strange thing that the 
very absense of war makes men eager for war--the great problem of the future, 
if there is a future, you know William James! problem of the moral substitute 
for war--that's it. In the same context in chapter 8 Thucydides notes the 
increasing oracles and signs. You know, people had become apprehensive, 
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the uncertainty of the future, and in this very same tontext he mentions 
the universal hatred of Athens. This universal hatred of Athens which 
seems to absorb completely any senze of injustice of the action of the 


`= Thebans. Athens the tryant city, and this is indeed in a way the most 
~“ obvious cause, as distinguished from the hidden cause, I mean the propa- 


ganda causd. The Peloponnesian War is fought to liberate Greece from Athens 
as the Persian War was fought to Liberate Greece from the Medes. 


Yet this simple view that this is a simple war against a tyrant city 
is corrected, especially by the speech of the Spartan king, Archidamus, in 
chapter 11. If the case against Athens was so clear, Archidamus would not 
have had such a great hesitation. This is a strange speech of a commander 


although he doesn't address the soldiers, but only the commanding officers. 


But it is surely not a speech inspiring offensive action. He warns all the 
time against any mistakes they might make in enmy country, in other words, 
the supreme law of war is caution, caution, caution, and never attack, 
which shows that he is surely not the best leader for this situation. There 
is a speech of Pericles in chapter'13 which is however only reported--an 


‘indirect speech, and it only restates Pericles! general view of how the 


Athenians should conduct themselves. The main point is: Give up Attica., 
Withdraw within the walls and let the Spartans do their worst to Attican 
Seer ne? that has no effect whatever on the outcome of the ware. 


And now E comes the description of`the Athenian evacuation of. the 
countryside, and their ‘retirement within the walls in 1) to 17. Thucydides 
calls this an.upheaval, a commotion, the same word which he had used in the 
second chapter, you know when he introduced his overall catagories-<motion _ 
and rest. This is another motion, and what motion means is made very clear 
here~-it is a destructive thing, the destruction of the old traditional way 
of life of the Athenian country people. The bbeak with ancient, customs. 

And here that is very strange, and we must keep that in mind for, the funeral 
speech, the Athenians-~Athens is an unusually ancient city. This most 


. modern city is at the same time the most ancient city, and there is a; dif- ; 


FARURI implied in this ya fact. 


Thucydides discusses in this context an oracle in chapter 17. Very 
roughly what he says is this. The misfortune is not a consequence of the 
crime, but the crime is a consequence of the misfortune. This Athenian 


‘antiquity, old Athens, old Pallas Athens, is contrasted tacitly with the 


modern progressive Athens characterized by daring and art, which is of 
recent origin after the Persian Wars. All the great recent progress of . 
Athens would not have been possible but for Athens antiquity. Why is that 
so? Why must Athens have her roots so deep in the soil if she is to become 
independent of the soil and mistress of the sea? Well there must be co~ 
hesion. The Athenians must know in their bones that they are Athenians, 
that theybelong together, and this is not a matter of a short time. 


- Question: One question on this. He demonstrates that the original nature 


of Athens was «-he draws a picture which is almost parallel to the actual 
state of the empire. In other words, small towns strung out...and he 

uses force to create a ~- he uses force, much the same way the 
empire was created, And yet at the present time Athens as a city 4s con- 
sidered as a whole, yet the kind of actions which gave Athens this unity are 


aame I don't remember any more. 
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precisely the kind of actlonsac 


Yes, “put could you not say this, that what Minos did, a co orary 


‘of Thewas, almost a contemporary, when he destroyed the pirs a a t was 
~ also & man animated not necessarily by pure justice, but also concerned - 


with having greater power, So what had happened in the beginnings when 
foundations had to be laid so that there could be emnething like civilize 


ation, that wuld not be a civilized method. That would be a different 


story. - The cohesion of the originally separate villages into one big city 
takes a long time, or requires oldness., And yet Athens’ recent dmpirial 
enterprise flies in the face of that. This large-scale injustice, if we 
can call it that way, the Athenian imperialion presupposes more elementary 
justice, a sense of right binding the Athenians together. The Spartan king - 
counts on the laek of cohesion.. You know, that is part of his war policy, 
He thinks that the Athenians will suffer most from the war--especially the 
Acharnians, the subject of a comedy by Aristophanes, the most patriotic 
Athenians, Marathon fighters, and they were rural people and they suffered 
most. And he counts that the war will act as a divisive Toresa This only 
illustrates the crucial importance of cohesion. 

Question: I was a little peut but I think I see clearly now, the 
{inaudible) l , F 


‘The enormous wealth, of course, comes only ‘in the fifth caren: one 


after the Persian War. In other words, Athens befomes important and power- 


ful only after the Persian War. Thucydides makes perfectly clear the meee 


“and the great objectives which came only after the Persian ae 


Question: The Athenkans were late-comers in that respect. 


By the way that is confirmed by Aristotle in the 7th or 8th book of ` 


the Politics where he speaks of the innovations in music in Athens, you 


know, in the education of children in music and things. The real progress 
was made after the Persian War because the victory there had given the 
Athenians greater selfconfidence, willing. to change. I would say these 

two pieces of information I regard as more oonvincing than volumes of other 
information. That seems to have been the case. Athens was a late-comer, 
Well, in the history of philosophy that is quite manifest. The early 


'.philosophy was in Ionia and in Sicily, but surely not in Athens. fhe first 
: native philosopher was--Anaxagoreas was a visitdr=-around the time of Pericles 
„all kind of egg~heads assembled from all parts of Greece, but the first 


well-know Athenian philosopher was Socrates. There was one before whose a 


` 


So now we come to the funeral speech. na our speaker has said avery- 
thing about a certain inappropriateness-~the occasion was so little--how 
many were the fallen in that skirmish, 2) or so? 


Comment: Fifteen or re 


Yes, a very small number, and I mean, never did so few get such a big 
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funeral, if I may say so. It is ofcourse, somewhat cynical if you say that, 
but since they are dead, and even their relatives are dead, so long a time 
ago I think we do not actu in an inhuman manner in making this comment. 


Question: Is it not a fact that a funeral speech is a kind æf a rite in which 
all kinds of things are said which might on the face of it be quite out of 
proportion with the occasion. 


Yes, but the question is simply=-I could put it this wayeePericles is 
not just a conventional orator, you know. He must be able to transcend all 
improvrieties which may be inherent in the custom. That would not be a 
sufficient justification. I mean the strange fact remains that surely that 
was the only funeral speech during the Peloponnesian War which Pericles ever 
Gelivered=-he died so soon-mand he could have availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity. So one may say that this was the last opportunity that Thucydides 
had to let us hear Pericles deliver a funeral oration, But still, we cannot 
be urmindful of the fact that there was a certaine-you know after the Sicilian 
expodition the terrific bloodletting--it would have been, if one may say so, 
there would have been a better proportion between the deed and the speech, 


Thucydides gives an introduction to that speech in chapter 31, and he 
makes Clear, and that is very important, as we will see soon, that the fu neral 
takes place according to the ancestral law. Now let us read chapter 35. 


Though most that have Sekon formerly in this place have commended 
the man that added (Mr. Strauss: Now listen to that beginning. 
The first word is "the many", the many would have spoken; now this 
implies a real contrast to "I", Them and I.) this oration to the 
law as honourable for those that die in the wars, yet to me it 
seemth sufficient that they who have showed their valour by action 
should also by an haction have their honour, as now you see they it 
have, in this their sepulture performed by the state, and not to . 

. have the virtue of many hazarded on one to be believed as that one 
shall make a good or bad oration. (Mr. Strauss: What does he say 
in this beginning? I mean what does he say about the institution 
which he confirms, as it were, by his present action? Is this the 

usual funeral speech? f Very good. Let us make ah 100% clear. It 
is an unreasonable addition to the law by some individual. And 
that of course is in? itself understandable in one way. After all 
Pericles could say “he was an individual, and I am an individual, 
and I have as much right to my judgment as he has to his. As is 
saad in Aristophanes! Clouds somewhere, the man who made the 
original law, he was not a better man or brighter man than you and 
I. Why should we abide by his laws? But here of oourse it is not 
the law-giver, he is just an individual. ) For to speak of men in - 
a just measure, is a hard matter; and though one do so, yet he shall 
hardly get the timth firmly believed. The favourable hearer and he 
that knows what was done will perhaps think what is spoken short of 
what he would have it and what it was; and he that is ignorant will 
find somewhat on the other side which he will think too much extolled, 
especially if he hear aught above the pitch of his wen nature. For 
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to hear another man praised finds patience so long only as each man 
shall think he could himself have dorie womewhat of that he hears, 
And if one exceed in their praises, the hearer presently through 
envy thinks it false, But since our ancestors have so though good, 
I also, following the same ordinance, (Mr. Strauss: Now, please, 
let us be more literal. Obeying and following the law. ) must 
endeavor to be answerable to the desires and opinions of everyone of 
you as far forth as I can, 


Yes, now look, this is not just an individual who added that rider that there 
should also be a funeral speech. It is the law which commands the funeral 
speech. So wnat he does at the beginning of this most solemn occasion is 

to criticize the law. That is an extraordinary thing. You sensed that. 

But here it is, I think, explicitly said, Only why does Hobbes use ordinance 
in his translation here, it is the same word. And that is in effect the 
lawe-whether it is 50 years old or 250, I don't care. It was a solemn law 
and Pericles, the highest in dignity, the highest representative of the 

city, questions that law. That is Athens; that is also the problem of Athens. 
I think one cannot emphasize this too strongly. = 


There are other things of course in this chapter which would deserve 
attention. When you take this literally, one has the impression that if 
people are being praised for having died for their city or their country, 
that would make the hearers envious, I merza, as if this hasn't happened in 
all cities and all countries, at all times, I mean that I don't deny that 
there are people who just run away or desert, but, on the other hand, it | 

is not such a superhuman action. That is also a point which we have observed. 
and which will come up later, a 


Now the contrast between this and the remark of the Spartan king, Archidamus, 
„in chapter 8 of this book is quite striking. You know that the Spartans 
do not regard themselves as wiser than the laws. Pericles manifestly does, 
and on such an occasion--quite striking. 


Question: Isn't there something rather petty and quervlous about beginning 
this way? It focuses all the attention on him and what he says, for one 
thing. 


Yes, but you might also not forget this--that is trme--but you must 
not also forget this that we reading it and trying to understand, bring out 
certain features which are not visible at the first glance. Let me put it 
this way. There are two images of Pericles--there are of course many morce- 
but two of them--and one is that which every Peader of Pericles of Thucydices 
„gets and has got at all times: The Gree’ Athenian statesman, the marvelous 
speaker, and the other features. And then there is one view which appears 
only if one thinks more and is not simply overwhelmed by rhetoric and all 
of this, and then one sees that other, and one has to look at it. We have 
a good example whichwe have discussed at some length at the beginning of 

 Platots Preublic--Cephalus, at first glance a simply nice old gentleman who 
everyone would sish to have as a grandfather, an absolutely nice man. 
And when you read more carefully you see also-~if you use X-rays, if I may 
say so-~you see also how deceptive it is. He is also very nasty, That he 
4s neither tha most old meri is easily granted, but that is not enough. 
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You know when he makes that nice remark that , well, we ae come any rore 

to Athens because I am so old--twhere ever I go goes the family, asa matter of 
course, to say nothing of some more slightly unpleasant features which he 
displays. You have the same here. Thucydides regarded it as important to 

say to most Athenians "stick to Pericles! You could do infindtely worse," 
That is surely good advise, would you not admit that? But that does not 

mean that his moral imagination--that the ceiling of his moral imagination 

was constituted by Pericles. ‘That is the point. Sure, there is something 


.of that, and that is what our speaker had in mind when he said that if you 


generation. We are at the paak, anc: the man who made that ultimately, wo 
was the leader of that generation, was Pericles, it amounts to self-praise. 
There are other funny features. 


read it carefully it boils down to bhs self-praise of the present Athenian 


Now let us read the next chapter. 


36. "I will begin at our ancestors; being a thing both just end 

honest that to them first be given the honour of remembrance in 
thinkkind, For they, having been always the inhabitants of this 
region, by their valous have delivered the same to succession of 
posterity hitherto in the state of liberty. For which they deserve 
commendation, but our fathers deserve yet more; (Mr. Straass: "still 
moret ) for that besides what descended on them, not without great 
labour of their own they have purchased this our present dominion. and 
delivered the same over to us that now are, Which in a great part . z 
also we ourselves that are yet in the strength of our age here present 
have enlarged and so furnished the city with everything, both for peace 
and war, as it is now all-sufficient in itself, 


Now that is perfectly clear--the effecte-the old generations here (Mr. 
Strauss gestures toward the floor); the last generation here ( he gestures 
further up), and we are at the top (he gestures toward the ceiling). 

There is of course a connection between the first chapter and the „Second 
chapter--the depreciation of the law, and the depreciation of the ‘old-~ 
the ancestral. This chapter 36 must be considered especially also for the 

‘following reason. Did we ever come accross such an gesertion before, such 


a movement? The descripipon of such a movement? Did we ever see that? 


< Comment: Well, in Thucydides! story of the war, building up from horrible 


past--this was the greatest foce- 


The archaeology~—exactly. YOu see there is an amazing kinship betusta 
Pericles and Thucydides. We will find other traces of it, but there is 
also a very profound difference-»a difference which will come out in the 
very funeral speech. 


Question: When you refer to Phacydides, do you mean in the archaeology 
the assent from political unrest to rest? 


Well, very simply, from primitive barbarism to present Greece; 


Questioner: Or would this also refer to what the other gentleman just mentioned 
regarding the build-up to this the greatest of all wars? 


Bi 


Yes, but that would be hig ghly improper that Pericles would say, you 
See, these boys are dead now and that is the wonderful consequence of ' 
what they have been doing all tho time--I mean that would not be proper 
in a funeral speech. No, no, but a very simple notion--a primitive 
gavage past, a poor past, and a rich present, that is identical. But 
we will see that it goes together with a great difference botween the 
statesman and the historian. . 


Question: In the archaeology there is a growth in justice as well as in 
power==the later Athenians were more just than the earlier ones--whereas 
Pericles only notes a gpowth in power and wealth. Is that right? 


Y es, that is good, but we will come to that. That will be in the 
passage which is striking, where Thucydides almost goes out on a Limb and 
says “here-in you see the difference between me and Pericles", and yoole 
don't consider that. We will come to that later. The difficulty I think 
here is this. Sohdiers.die in all cities and tribes, so to say in all 
times. You can't praise the bravery of a nomadic Sythian less than the 
bravery of an Athenian hoplite. Here Pericles does the only thing--the 
cause for which they died differs, In an important respect it is a dif-. — 
ference whether you die for Periclean Athens or for some primiéitge tribe, 
and therefore that is the center of the speech. But that is also the 
difficulty which Pericles has to overcome somehow. Read the next paragraph 
where you left off: (Chapter 36) _ 


The actions of war whereby all this was attained and the deeds 
of amms both of ourselves and our fathers in valiant opposition 
to the barbarians or Crecians in their wars against us, amongst 
you that are well acquainted with the sum, to avoid prolixity I 
will pass over. But by what institutions we arr ived at this, by 
what form of governme At and by what means we have advanced (Mr. 
Strauss: “What regime and manners) the state to this greatness, 
when I shall have laid open this, I shall then ccscerd to these 
men’s praises., For I think they are things both fibtfor the pur- 
pose in hand and profitable to the whole company, both of citizens 
. and strangers, to hear related. 


These three themes he indicates here. How does Hobbes translate the 
first? "Institution", I think, yes. Well, a more or less cautious translation 
of that would be "pursuit? and then ehlarged and used of especially the form 
of government or regime, and then manners. Now the manners are menti ned 
at least twice in this speech; they are mentioned twice, and in one case 
they are used in opposition to law. That is very interesting; in other words, 
manners appear to mean laws by that. The first term doesn't occur at all 
anymore in the funeral speech, but! he first enumeration, regime is in the 
center, and with the i PEE INO he indeed begins. Now what does he say about 
the regime: 


37. “We have a form of government not fetched by imitation from the 
laws of our neighbouring states (may, we are rather dnpatpbema to 


others, than they to us) which, because in the administration it 
hath respect not to a few but to the multitude, is called 

a democracy. Wherein, though there be an equality amongst all 

men in point of law for their private controversies, yet in 
conferring of disnities one man is preferred before another to 
public charge, and that according to the reputation not of his 
house but of his virtue, and is not putback through poverty for 
the obscurity of his person as long as he can do good service to 
the commonwealth, And we live not only free in the administration 
of the state but also one with another void of jealousy touching 
each other's daily course of life, not offended at any man for 
following his own homour, nor casting on any man censorious looks, 
which though they be no punishment, yet they grieve. So that cone 
versing one with another for the privated without offence, we 
statnd chiefly in fear to transgress against the public and are 
obedient always to those that govern and to the laws, and principally 
to such laws as are written for protection against injury, and 
such unwritten as bring’ undeniable shame to the transgressors. 


Yes, now this is the only passage on the regime, and that is of course 


` one of the most famous passages about democracy at her best, and I don't 
- there is another statement from classicelaantiquity about democracy which 


is as illustrious and famous. Or am I mistaken? I mean, what would you 
find in the text books of a Western Civilization course, for example, 


except this? Is this not true? Am I mistaken? Because after all what | 


Plato and Aristotle say is not praise of COTRETAET E Which other state- 
ment could compare with this. . 


~ 


Question: I'm wondering if in fact this is praise of democracy, because 
tas distribution of honore=the standard is not exactly --- 


We will come to that. But still, compared with what Plato and Aristotle - 


say. Well, what does Aristotle say about democracy? The rule of the manyè- . 
agreement; and what does this mean according to Aristotle? ; 


Comment: The rule of the poor. 
And hence-= 
Comment: Liberty and liscence. 


No, no, the rule of the uneducated, not liberty and liscense--it is the 
opposite. I think that is much tloser to the modern notion of democracty~-, 
democracy: inot as the equality of mere rights on the lowest levet, but as. 
equality of opportunity. That is the point which he makes. So there is 
something which corrects the merely legal equality and that is the ine - 
equality based on esteem, and the consideration for esteem is virtue. So 
that they elect to the ruling offices the best men. So what he says in 
effect is that in one sense it is a democracy, but--in nme he says, and 
that means almost not in substance--but that that is tne correct inter- 
pretation is proved by the fact that when Thucydides later on speaks about 
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Athens under Pericles in the 6lst chapter, he says the neame was democracy, 
but in fact it was the rule of its first men, and best men. So, in name 

it is a democracy; in fact it is an aristocracy, That is it--an aristom 
cracy on a democratic basis. 


Now the next point. The first words of democracy weré at all times 
first, equality-sthat has been discussed. There is equality, but the only 
sensible form of equality=-equality of opportunity. And what is the other 
great word of democracy? Liberty and freedom? That comesin the following, 
and that approaches almost what people now call permissiveness. That is 
tated. very nicely--we dontt look Like old censors and spinsters, and so on 
.-e(inandible).... we like fun and like other 
people to have fun. Yet he makes immediately clear~-no lisence, obedient to 
law and rulers, we are very strick. Have you seen that? Now what does 
he mean by these laws which are given--and especially those laws which are 
given for the benefit of the wronged, those who have experienced injustice. 


In the Athenian constitution Aristotle mentions as among the three 
most democratic measures of Solon, this one: That anyone who wished 
could take revenge on behalf of the wronged. Now what does this mean. 

I mean, who takes care of the wronged in our society? 
Gomment: The State? 


Yes, but the state is too large. 


Comment: The public prosecutor? 


Tne public prosecutor, exactly. This institution didn't exist in < 4 | 


Athens. And this was exactly what Solon called "he who wishes} AG) 2 F< 
But that took on a somewhat specific meaning in Pericles! time, as you would — 
see if you would read Aristophanes! comedy Plutus verses 898 cf. I mean 
there were people who did this professionally, you know, not only like we 
dom--we see someone driving through a red light, and we accuse him~-but 
there were psople who did this as a profession. They were known as the 
sycophants. You see, they could live very well on that because there were- 
quite a few wronged people of whom they could take care, you see, and I 
would note--Thucydides had spoken before of the men without presigce, the . 
poor fellows without prestige, obscure men who were nevertheless free to 


do something good to the city. I wonder if I should not take these tw 


things together that this is a kind of vindication of the institution of 
sycophancy as we see it in Athens--any unknown obscure fellow who thinks it ; 
is his duty to take care of the wronged could do this and was even ereeuneee’ 
by law to do that. I surely think we should consider that. 


- The connection between the ..inaudible.. is perfectly clear. Equality 
and liberty, and liberty in the direction of easy-goingness; I mean the 
liberty is easy-goingness, it is not licence, that is clear. And now there 
is a perfectly easy transition to the next. 


338. "We have also found out many ways to give our minds recrea- 
tion from labour by public institution of games and sacrifices 
for all the days of the year with a decent pomp aad furniture 


t 
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of the same by private men, by the daily delight whereof we expel 
sadness, We have this farther by the greatness of our city that 
all things from all parts of the earth are imported hither, where» 
by we no less familiarly enjoy the commodities of all other 
nations than our owne 


By the way, if I remember wll, someone made the point that there is a 
certain tension between this remark and the remark about Athen'ts abe 
solute sulf-Sufficiency which we read before, you know. But if you 
have to import from all the world you are not self-sufficient. I don't 
know that is good enough, but I only mention it. What is clear is this. 


> Here he describes this easy-going temper--the pleasure and enjoyment 


A 
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from every land. It is wonderful to live in Athens. It is, af course, 
in this situation a bit awkward--a funeral speech, and the countryside 
is completely devastated and on the verge of the phague. Of course, 
that he didn't know, but Thucydides had the Taoringy: I believe, that 
one must always anticipate such things. 


39. "Then in the stidies of warwe excel our enemies in 
this. We leave our city open to all men; nor was it ever 
sgen that by banishing of strangers (Mr. Strauss: Fhe x 
banishing of strangers was a common Spartan institution, 
.you know, they drove out the strangers from time to t ime 
and wanted tole among themselves.) we denied them the learn- 
ing or sight of any of those things which, if not nidaen, an 
enemy might reap advantage by, not relying on secret prepara= 
tion and deceitbbut upon our own courage in the action. 
They, in their discipline, hunt after valour presently from 
theit youth with laborious exercise, and yet we that live re- 
missly undertake as great dangers as they. For example, the 
Lacedaemonians invade not our dominion by themselves alone 
but with the aid of all the rest. But when we invade our 
* neighbours, though we fight in hostile ground against such as 
in their own ground fight in defense of their own substance, 
yet for the most part we get the victory. Never enemy yet fell 
into the hands of our whole forces at once both because we 
apply ourselves much to navigation and by land also send many 
of our men into divers contries abroad. But when, fighting» 
with a part of it, they chance to get the better, they boast 


_« they have beaten the whole; and when they get the worse, they 


_ say they are beaten by the whole, And yet when, from ease |. 
. rather than studious labour and upon natural rather than doc- 
trinal valour, (Mr. Strauss: "doctrinal" is wrongr-~legal, 
and through courage of "manners" and not alongside of or 
together with lew.) we come to undertake any danger, we have 
this odds by it that we shall not faint beforehand with the 
meditation of future trouble, and in the action we shall 
appear no less confident than they that are ever toiling, 
hO. procuring adminration to our city as well in this as in 
divers other things. 


a | a “16 


Let us stop here. Now he has spoken of the liberty~-of the easy= 

¢ going temper of the Athenians, the life of pleasure and enjoyment which 
they lead. Now this of course would not have been possible without 
victorious wars. How does Athens behave in regard to national defence? 
There is a perfectly natural transition hére. After all war is not 
such a pleasurable and enjoyable taing, and so we still need--and how 
do we behave there. Well, again, in a liberal temper; no secrecy, no 
toil from childhood on, but easy-roing, courageous, generous, and yet 
we are not inferion in war to. the Spartans, And here you see that it 
isthe genius of Athens, not discipline--that is a point which comes 
up all through Thucydides. 


Questionn I would like torefer back to chapter 38, The reference 
© there is made that both the games and sacrifices are merely for the 
‘purpose of giving the minds recreation, which also further shows the 
tendency to base validity upon the recreation of the mind rather than 
upon any devotion or activity of this sort. 


{i i That is perfectly correct. That is absolutely true. Now we must 
GE read the next sentence because of its--it is a wonderful sentence. 


a a For we also give ourselves to bravery, and yet with thrift; 
l l E and to philosophy, and yet without mollification of the mind. 


Yes, now let us translate it a bit more literally. “For we love the 

beautiful with thrift; and we love wisdom without softness." And 

love of wisdom is of course philosophy, and I think when I use the ex 

; - poresion "Geakness" in order to explain what Thijcydides means by the 

io opposite of barbarism I had this in mind--love of the beautifyl and love 

ee of wisdom. That is probably, I think, the most welleknown senterice from 

par Thucydides, and in every simple presentation of what Athens is this will 

invariably come to mind. But the question is not what it suggests to us, 

S . who have read Plato and the tragedians and the comedians, but what 

; Pericles means by it. That is the only question of interest. Now what 

|, gs does he understand by it? Love of the beautiful seems to be in danger 

poke of falling into prodigality, otherwise the emphasis on thrift wouldn't 

T ‘make sense, Therefore love of the beautiful must have something to do 

Dig with wealth, and that is indeed the theme to which he turns. Our love of 

oe the beautiful shows itself in the manner in which we use wealth. And 

FROR ; how do we do it? We use our wealth decently, not boastingly; that is bad 

pe taste. And it is no shame with us to admit that one is poor, but not to . 
avoid poverty by deed. The emphasis here is this--the lov&‘ the beautiful 

.. shows itself ind deed, rather than in speeches. The speeches referred to 
here are boasting speeches on the one hand, or speeches in which you admit 
your poverty, which are not boasting, but which are perhaps the opposite 

of boasting, but which are not very impressive if you don't make the 

eS, necessary efforts to get out of this insolvent condition. 


Ñ S Question: Is softness the opposite of philosophy? Coula Pericles have 
E in mind here poetry? or something like that? , 


No, I think he has in mind, as I have said more than once, what 
Callicles says against Socrates” in the Gorgias . We don't sit around | 
our whole life and prattle, but we have these kind of things--discussionsem 
when we are young, but as soon as we have befome mature we go in action 


`. political and militsry. That I think is it. Now you see, the point here 


is this: The emphasis on deeds in contradistinction to speeches. Am he 
goes on changing now the meaning of deeds somewnat-~I mean this. Trose 
concerned with weds, ie. with work, the laborers and artisans, are also 


~ concerned with politica 2 things. Athens is a city of deeds, of action, 


and the man who leads the retimrd life, we do not regard him as à non= 
meddler, but as a useless fellow, That is the love of the beautiful as 
Pericles understands it, I don't say as aneeye sae undereven? it. 


This implies, of course, that the political mane=I mean those who 


. are not laborers or artisans~-they are nilly-willy concerned with speeches 
_ naturally, We alone reject the unpolitieal man as the useless man. JH 


other words, and you ee not forget that the term "love of the beautiful" 


. does not mean primtdrily a love of sculptures ard paintings, but it means 


the love of the beautiful, the noble, the resplendant, and such things as 
honor, you know, glory--that is primary. And that is of course shown by 
deed more than by speeches. Everyone can make the fine speeches, but 

to do fine deeds, that is difficult. 


Question: Is it not so that "beautiful" is not a good translation of 
the Greek. That it means rather “fine" and ultimately "the magnificent"? 


Yes, perhaps "fine" is better, because it is more neutrale-it can go 
in the direction of the fine arts as well as the fine deed. Yes, that is 
true. But nevertheless, I think that this misunderstanding, namely that 
we think of the Parthenon when we hear that first rather more than of 
the non-boasting rich man, is not accidental. Thucydides, as it were, 
erects a standard in the light of which we are going to judge of Thug dides. 
Bid he know what the glory of Athens truly was? Did he sufficiently 


‘ understand it? What would be the glory of Pericles here, by. the way 


without Thucydides? What would it be? What would be the glory of the 
Peloponnesian War without him? It is the same thing. A man whom Pericles 
may not have know, as far as we know«-perhaps he did know him, I don't . 
knowy~and he certainly wouldn't have taken him very sericusly=-determines 
his eternal glory to whieh Pericles aspires, as we shall see frem his 


' Last speech, 


Now let us come to the other subject--the love of ER The love 
of wisdom has todo with the Athenian posture toward speeches. They 
know that speeches are important, that you must speak, that you must be 
an orator, you must be ate to reason and figure out--in Creek it is 
the same word, or the same root (G) --is necessary. But 
here you see the greatness of Athens, The Athenians can combine that 
supreme rationality with the utmost daring. They are no "Hamlets", in 
other words. Now this is exactly Athens. At the end he returns again 
to the Athenian love of the fine. How 60 the Athenians love virtue, and 
that he says in the last paragraph. I will summarize it. 


A 
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The Athenian way of making friot: We acquire friends not by receiving 
from them, but by giving freely, generously. . 


Comments Like the Thracians, | 


Yes, and those others who receivee-you know, who become friends . 
by receivings-cannot become friends to the same degree as we can. 
Translated into practical lanruare-ewe have this many allies because 
we gave them things. Of course they cannot be as good friends to us 
as we are to them, and what’ are we going to do about it? Well, as 
Machiavelli would say, you must keep them friends--you must Rese than. 
good, as Machiavelli says. And that of course he doesntt deny, but it 
would be improper, indecent, to mention this in a funeral speech; he 
mentions it in a political speech, the last speech later, Now then 
we come to the aplication. l 


Comment Is it quite beside the point to say that this is a situation 
which has modern parallels? 


- 


Oh yes, surely, surely. But I would say that it wouldn't be nec- 


essary for such a powerful country as the United States to speak of aid 


one could call it either--that woudd be humiliating, but perhaps it is 
true-=tribute? »veeinaudible... a 

The Romans did that, why should Americar not do that. Orin other cases, 
simply insurance-~I mean self-help, self-help, and one can question . 
tnat sure, ; 


Questions inaudible 


Have you eger read a funeral speech? Well, you can't speak about 
certain matters in a funeral speech. I have heard of a man who gave _ 
this funeral speech--that was of course not in this country, but ina 
much more rude country==who said the father died after his son has 
flunked his exam, and his daughter was already thirty and still not 
married. Then he ended his fungeral speech with the remark "the dè- 
ceased leaves a son who has not yet passed his examination anda ` 
daughter who is not yet married." That you can't do. It applies also 
to cl assicąl history. 

Question: Yet this is still no S AS speech because he says that our . 
praise of these men shouldn't be too much because the hearers of the 


speech might not believe it and might be envious of it. So in a way he 


sort of breaks the rules of a funeral speech. 


Well, surely that was a quite unusual funeral speech, I have no 
doubt, but however different it may be it is still subject to certain 
rules of reason, let me say, whatever the custom of Athens may have been. 
Now in the next chapter, Ll, he gives a summary: The whole city is a 


‘schoole-you see the point is this: the terrible thing here is that in | 


the grandest sentences ar$ true. It is correct to say, for example, 

that the city of Athens is the school of Greece; it surely became that, 
there is no question. And it is true to my of the Athenians that they 
loved widdom and the beautiful as a community more than any other community. 
surely in ohden times. And somreof these other beautiful sentences are 


oo] Sa 


true. But the terrible thing is that they also are, as stated by Pericles 
in this context, self-destructive. That is the point. I think Thucydides 
give us here his notion which is not so different from Plato's about 

the false lights of rhetoric. Rhetoric is needed, there is no question, 
but there is a very great danger in it. 


The whole city isthe school of Greece, and each Athentan--this I 
think is a most extraordinary statement--and each Athenian is of grace- 
ful flexibility and thus self-sufficient. This highdevelopment of ths 
individual, we can say, explains the power of Athens, that power which 
« is greater than its reputation of power. Our enemies therafore are 
not indignant if defeated by people like us} becease they know that the 
Athenians are there (extending a hand toward the ceiling) nor are sub= 
jects ashamed to be subjected to people like us. In other words, we 
are the natural rulers. That it means. And, of course, the application 
. to every individual is naturally somewhat doubtful. Our empire rests 
. not on our own speddfie superiority, but on the recognition of that 
superiority by foes and subjects alike. We do not need a Homer, nor 
‘ anyone whose woetsesupphyly momentary enjoymenh, but having by our daring 
. compelled every sea end land to have becomd accessible, we have left 
everywhere eternal monuments of evils and goods, He says evils first. 
And what that means is perfectly open. It can be understood in the way 
in which Grene understands it and others have understood it, namely of 
evil and good deeds of our own; it can also mean of evil and good’ suce 
cesses, that is perfectly possible. And the beauty is that it is un- 
decided. It is possible that Pericles thought that eventhe evil deeds 
of Athens formed part of her superiority. 


Now, does this particular remark about Homereewe don't need Homer, 
or something like thate-remind you of something? l 


Comment: Thucydides himself says that he thinks Homers’ descriptions 
were not accurate descriptions, or at least poetic descrintions,or past 
times were not the best descriptions, and that ‘Re could supply the 
better descriptions. 


"And did he not also speak of something like eternal monuments? 
Something like it? Eternal possession, he saxyd. Periclean Athens 
left eternal memories, eternal monuments. Eternal is not correctly trans- 
lated; "sempiternal" possessions. Athens left sempiternal monuments; 
Thucydides leaves a sempiternal possession. Whatis better? Monuments or 
possessions? If the chips are down? Alright, what does he say--the 
monuments are of evil and good, and what does he say about his possession? 
In 121 or 122 & 123. Useful! A brief indication of the difference i 
between Pericles and Thucydides, and I believe that he regarded a useful 
everlasting possession as better than an everlasting monument of evil 
and good. That is the point. 


Now in the next paragraph, chapter 42, about the third or fourth 
sentence--" and neither would those who were inferiour in other things--" 
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42. ...Neither would praises and actions appear so levelly 
oe concurrent in may other of the Grecians as they do in these, 
the present revolution of these men's lives seeming unto me 
, an argument of their virtues, noted in the first act thereof 
and in the last confirmed, [Mr. Strauss: What comes now I 
meant.) for even such of them as were worse thah the rest do 
nevertheless deserve that for their valour shown in the wars fo 
for defence of their country they should be preferred before 
the rest. For having by their good actions abolished the memory 
- of their evil, they have profited the sttte thereby more than 
- they have hurt it by their private behaviour. 


IsniIt this fantastic? The involuntary irony, the involuntary irony of 
Pericles. Good ridance, Athens got rid of them--they did a pueł favor 

to Athens=-fighting bravely and taking themselves out of circulation by 
the way. But more nicely stated, not every Athenian--that is here admitted-- 
Was a genius or an angèl. I an so Bappy that this is eventually acmitted, 
you know, after the description before. There were Athenian good~forenothings. 
Well, I would have expected that without evidence. By dying for the city 
they hava made their evil invisible-«jthere is no question of that. 


The rest is also necessary, but we simply don't have the time, and 
~ especially the remarks he makks, the remarks of comfort addressed to the 
parents and to the orphans ard to the widows. They are also quite re- 
markable-=they are surely free from all modern sentimentality, but one can 
We also say that they can have been only rather cold comfort to these poor 
people. 


But I would like to make another remark which is much more strikir, 
~o regarding a fact which is much more strkking. This is a funeral speech on 
men who died. What does he say about death in that speech? Or to make 

the question more manageable, does he ever mention death? He does. 


Comment: It is something which is a quick short thing and it is all over 
and nobogy feels it. 


That is the passage which I mean, at the end of chapter 43, will you 
read that. 


43. o...For to a man of any spirit death, which is without sense,- 
arriving whilst he is in vigour and common hope, is notning so 
bitter as after a tender life to be brought into miser 
' In Greek it is much more fordeful because the word death is at the end of 
the sentence, you know, the whole paragraph ends with the word "death", 
a but accompanied by the allective "unnoticeable", "unfelt®. So the real 
toughness of death is never mentioned, The only mention of death takes 
ceathfrom the side which is most compatible with the easy-goinganess 
celebrated throughout this speech. Thucydides makes 10% % clear what he 
thinks about that by what follows immediately. The description of death 
in the description of the plague. 


Sle 


I don't think we have been doing an unsavoury job of debunking, 
because I think we only bring out what Thucydides meant. This is perfectly 
compatible with a very high regard for Pericles, relatively speaking. 

That willcome out very strongly in Thucydides! appreciation of Pericles 
in chapter 65 which we will discuss nexttime. Now there are many more 


` things which we have to mention, but we have not == 


Question: Could I make a small point with regard to that last sentence-- 


We will have to take up the plague section next time; that doesn't 
mean that the speaker will have to report about the plague section. But 
it would be good if you all would reread it. Yes? 


Question: That last sentence abcut death--there is quite a bit of irony 
in these speeches as we have found--and that sentence can be applied to 
Athens and the history of the war quite interestingly. Pericles himself 
was quickly out of it while Athens was in its prime, but Athens had a 
very long, painful, and lingering death. 


That is very good, yes. It is also very strange that--yes sure. The 
simple moral question also comes up later, comes up in the last speech. éf-— 
I believe we must become accustomed to the fact that Thucydides neither 
underwrites Sparta simply, nor Athens simply. It is much more subtle than 
that, and I can perhaps substantiate this. I made this tentative list about 
the relation of Sparta and Athens, just putting things together without any - 


. order, and in the following form. Two columas--Sparta and Athens. . 


Sparta l l Athens 

moderation daring 

discipline native genius 

hypocracy frankness, generosity 

stability l © instability 

narrow and harsh = open & gentle (relatively speaking) 

divine law the highest thing art the highest thing (art with a 
small "a") Po ae oak 


That is for the time being the best I can do, and of course that shows 

tne complexity, you see, why we can't take simple sides. And I think wat 
he probably has in mind is that you cannot put together a city which has 
only the good qualities--that is I think his implicit criticism of Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato and Aristotle speak of the best regime, and mean of 
course the city that has all the good qualities, and lacks the bad ones; 
and I believe that somehow Thucydides suspected thatthis wouldn't work. 

I mean, there are some unpleasant necessaryoonnections; if you want to 
have this openness and gentleness, you have to be, you have to come close 
to licence, and if you want to have virtue proper you have to come close 
to a rather nasty harshness, Tnat is, not in individuals, but in societies, 
And surely the thought should not be Gismkssed out of hand. 


Question: I would like to raise a discussion question which has aroused 
my curiousity. You mentioned that Pericles and Thucydides agreed in their 
awareness that they were living at the time of the peak, that Athens was 
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at its peak. In other words, things happened there that never happened 
before. Thucydides would seem to make it plain that he had best under- 
stood the events as they happened on that peak. Now this is what I want 
to ask--this is not my point, it is the background, though. Do you think 
that when Xenophon finished it--Thucydides wrote until the etek year and 
EeHOp RON carried on after that? 


Yee you can say that and you must also not underestimate a certain 
irony in this claim of Thucydides on his own behalf. But the difference is 
this: Xenophon always points to another man--Socrates. 


Questioner: But here's what I'm concerned about, which is all right~-what 
you said. The thirty tyrants came some time after Thucydides finished 
writing his history--did Thucydides living on the peak really understand? 


He saw the thirty tyrants. He died some years after the war, 
Question: But did he really understand? 

Did he not? 
Questioner: I don't think that he did. 


Why not? After all he had understood Cleon and Alcibiades, and had 
seen some of these other fellows; he has no difficulty in understanding 
that. I think he makes his position perfectly clear when he states that 
in the revolution of 11 in Athens--the tyrants and these kind of people, 
you know, people somehow linked with Socrates,-that this was the best re- 
gime, Every modern historian is simply shocked by this statement--the 
shert-lived regime onlylasted a few months, and he should have said that 
at this time, and not at Pericles! time, Athens had the best regime. That 
shows the nearness of Thucydides to Plato. That is my last remark. 


What I said before in relation to the speaker's paper I can now state 
as follows: The book starts when you read the first chapter itself and 
surrender completely to this message. The you have the impression that 
the only thing that counts is war, and the Peloponnesian War is the great- 
est war. What greater field could anyone choose. Well, war, at any rate 
for the polis--in war the polis is particularly noticeable, of course-- 
and deeds. That is the first impression. Then we gradually learn that 
speecnes are of some importance, In Pericles!’ say so, speeches are im- 
portant. Byt these speeches are absolutely understood to be in the service 
of deeds, you know, like Pericles! own speeches. And all speeches recorded 
in Thucydides are all speeches in the service of deeds. And then, the 
step which Thucydides and some other men took was to see that beyond it 
there there is the speech making manifest what never changes--as the nature 
of man--and that is what Thucydides is doing. And this is the peak, and 
this was his greatness. That does not mean that he was the only one. They 
didn't quote one another, you know, That was not usual to quote--it heppens 
very rarely, and I don't think the reason is anything as low as jealousy. 

I have not understood it, but it is a fact. 


Comment: They hadn't invented theses, had they! 


~B3— 


No no. The most striking exception I remember is the reference of 

Xenophon to Plato. That is really an exception which proves She rule. 
In a certain chapter of the Menor is Xenophon says Socrates was benev~ 
_olent to Glaucon, the hero of the È fepublic, for the sake of Charmides, 

the son of Glaucon, later one of T thirty tyrants, and for the sake of 
Plato. The complément is that no father's name is mentionede-he doesn't 
need ite-Plato. If you don't know who Plato is I can't help you. But 
the only mention-~Plato of course never mentions Xenophon--but Thucydides, 
he mentions one rhetorician who was his teacher, but he was dead when he 
wrote--Antiphon. But as I say, the rule cannot have been without exception 
as is shown by the example of Xenophon who made this remark at a time w hen 
Plato was surely still alive. ; 


Comment: It is amazing Aristophanes dogn't mention him. 


Yes, very strange. When you think what a small town compared with 
ours now Athens is, and that after all there could have been only one Thucydides, 
and his greatness must have appeared to quite a few people. You know, part 
of the reason could be that Thucydides was rated you know, for quite some 
time. 


Question: Yet wouldn't they have talked about hin. 


Yes, but aft would have been imprudent; that could have been. But 
that doesn't explain it at all because some of the plays surely ante-~date 
Thucydides! exile. 


Question: For example, ig it Dionisus, the orator-~someone Hobbes says 
copied Thucydides eight times who was later a big political figure in Athens. 


Do you mean Demosthenes? Well, that was much later, that is much 
. later when tthe very severe conventions of the classical period were no 
longer as strong. 


Mhs 


Thudycides, Lecture V 
January 17, 1902 
Book II, Chapters 52103 


You will be as little suprised as I am by the excellence of this paper, 
we had a specimén of the speakeits qualities already last time. And apart 
from that I am very glad that he stated his view, completely different from 
mine, with such force and clarity. I don't think that I can answer ybur 


' critique of my view now, and we will just have to keep this discussion in 


flow until we are at the end. I only hope that in case I tresgpass, you will 
call me back. 


Now there are mapy excellent points which you made. I mention only 
two points which I had not observed; for example, this Potidaea-Xenophon 
business, I thought was very excellent, this remark--you know, they could 
escape, they could save themselves by virtue of their disapproved action 
+eeinaudible.... » And also what you said about this Sitalces 
business--that this was an Athenian mistake is surely worth hearing, but in 
this case I believe another explanation is at least necessary in addition. 
But these are minor points. 


o ees 

You began by quoting the remark of Megillus about his old relations. 
to Athens due to the family relations, his family's relations, with Athens, 
and you saw, of course, how left-handed the compliment was, But this is not ` 
immediately important. And now we come to the crucial assertion-—that the 
history of Thucydides is a tragedy. Well, what is a tragedy? That is hard 
to state. You wisely quoted Arktotle, not that we are entitled to ascribed 
to Thucydides, or even to Sophocles and Aeschylus, Aristotle's view of tragedy, 
you know, that would be a long question. But surely we would do much worse 
by taking any other definition of tragedy. 


Now if we take, as you did, Aristotle's definition of tragedy, is the 
history a tragedy? A tragedy in Aristotle's sense must have a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Does Thucydides history have a beginning, a middle; and _ 
an end, or in what sense? I mean, the tragic hero, if I understood you, is 
Athens. Does the history show us the end of Athens? 


Speaker: Well, this is a very difficult question, becaase you run into the 
question of whether the histories are finished or not. I am making the 
assumption that the thing might have run down~-I would advance that, I think’ 
it isa good assump tion that Thucydides! intention, at least, wad to complete 
the war down to the end. I think there are a few places here which indicate 
that this is his intention. For some reason he was prevented from doing that. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but since you were taking such an intelligent and broad 


view I would like to reply to you in the same manner. And you usec another 


comparison which inevitiably, I think, suggests itself, and that is the 
comparison with the Iliad., Now in the Iliad we have also a city which is a 
kind of tragic hero, in this case, of course, not the Greek city, butTroy. 
And the Iliad does not present the capture and destruction of Troy, which I 


' think sows the good sense of Homer immediately, and if anything. Ifwould say 


Thucydides decided to immitate that, and that the roles are reversed+r-itiis 
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in a mo srable, to present i 
on it rel, But L of course in the Tiad you can rightly say that 
the hero of ti Liss not Troy. Tho heron. is merely described, defined, 


fac 3 
in the beginn lied as Achillės and his tragic fate is fully 
presented. So, in other wor I am not sure that we can call the history 

a tragedy. y the way, your Te to what Aristotle says was Öf course 
quite ee but I don't believe it is ordinarily understood. Aristotle is 
extremely precise, but he is not necessarily exnaustive. And his definition 
of tragedy is given on the basis of the evidence available, you know, Bn" 
tragedies that he knows, and on the basis of the process of induction he 
arrives at the cefinition of tragedy. There is something very difficult 

and even some question begging, m know, you nave to know in advance what is 

a tragedy in order to circumscribed your sphere of induction, and this irnitial 
notion of tragedy is of course never clarified excdpt that they were meant 

to be tragedies, and many of them were surely not very good tragedi es. 


For example, why imst there be a middle?in a tragedy, as Aristotle demands? 
It is an old story. On che bats of induction you could say look around you-= 
practically all tragedies are based on this, that is good enought for me, 
I do not believe that this is sufficient. 


sudent: Peripetiea? Changef 


Mr. Strauss: Webl, there was the example of " Apathon which he mentions, 
but on the wholé it is true they are all based on that, generally. But it is 
a mere fact, i.e. an tnintelligible in itself. Now then we turn to the key 
definition that there must tsa disproportion between guilt and misfortune-- 
that is the way in which we can state it. The misfortune was beyond what was 
deserved. Yes, but where do we find that--what is the classic area of such 
punishments? And then I would say divine punishmant. And that is the 
connection with myth. inaudible . But this only 

in passing, and I only say this: It is not sufficient to understand the 
wording of ' aristotle and apply it intelligently, as you did, Aristotle leaves 
somethings unsaid which are of the utmost importance. So, I will not accept 
for the time being--I may be persuaded by your argument--your thesis that this 
is a tragedy. What it is, we don't know. It is perhaps safe tosay it is 

a description of the Peloponnesian War which at the same time is meant to reveal 
to us the nature of mapas a politicalibeing. This is, I think, a safe 
statement. And I would for the time being not go beyond that. 


Now we come to your very interesting points--your distinctions or oppositicn: 
between Plato and Thucydides, and these statements were very sensible because 
you saw more deeply into Plato than most of the people who make such comoarirs ` 


. do. Surely, if we contrast Plato's judgment, or rather Socrates! judgment, in 


the Gorgias with the conversations with these & these people conducted with tui: 
& this circumstances--with these qualifictiosThucydides has an infinitely more 
favorable judgment on Pericles than Plato has. But why is that so? You use 
the word, Plato is a philosopher, and Thucydides is a historian, which is of 
course sound, but not necessarily enlightening. Your defense, if I may call 

it that, of Pericles was based on the Premise that political life is necessary. 
And if it is necessary, and if it is desirable that it be on a high level of 
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ilization, which you can have rather in Athens than 
yan like Pericles is highly admirable and a kind of 

th Lis is not the issue, because Plato was concerned wit 

Plato was concerned not wilh the question that politi 
of the state, is necessary and in a true statesman y 

whether political life is the best life. That is the quest; 

the theme of Thucydides. I think if Plato had Limited hi f to a purely 

political statement ever--there is no purely politica abenent of Plato 

with the possible exception of the laws; I believe that one caneasily show 

that. In the Republic, the persomnci-“these are not political men; thes 

are young fellows with political ambitions and of course a famous teacher of 

rhetoric and these kinds of people. The only conversation with political men, 

old hands in politics, is the Laws. In the Statesman it is a young mathematician= 

the last people with which you would wish to have a political conversation, is 

that 1 true. And there are some dialogues are a bit different--I mean, the 

Keno where an old hand at Athenian politics, . Anytus’ , and the supers 
Cro sok 3 Mono are the heros, but they are also cut-throats--now do you say it 

in Encland? Now furthermore--but there is one thing on which Plato had very 

definite ideas, namely this; H,wever important the individual statesman and 

his moral and inécsllectual qualities may be, what he can and cannot do for 

good or ill depends very much on the institutional framework in which he lives. 

Then the question arises, was the framework, the institutional framework in 

which Pericles operated the best possible. And here I must say that Thucydides 

thinks that it was not. You know in this respect, as strange as it may sound, 
there is an agreement between Plato, or Socrates, and Thucydides that much 

more Limited democracy, if one can put it this way, meaning a mixed regime-~ 

a meanbetween oligarchy and democracy--would be preferable. 
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When you say Plato idealized Sparta, and Thucydides idealized Athens 
I would say here you make the opposition too great. To mention only one 
point: That Socrates was not a laconizer is obvious--that is what Callicles, 
who doesn't understand him, says. But what evidence ĉo wo ‘have for any | 
laconizing on the part of Socrates? We have one massive piece of evidence, — 
and that is in the Republic where he puts Sparta as timocracy much higher 
than democracy, you remember. The best regime, timocracy--i.e. Sparta-~, - 
oligarchy, democracy--i.e. Athens. Yes, but the Reoublic is a special case 
, and I would say that the Republic was the last book to which I would go in order 
^ to find Plato's political judgments. 


If weturn to the Laws, what does he do in the Laws? In the Laws an 
old Atheniancomes to Crete wnich is still more Spartan than Sparta and ana is 
meant tobe, you know, the source of Sparta, and tries to “ind out what these 
wonderful. cld laws stemming from Zeus are. And the net result reached ir 

twenty pages, less than twenty pages, is that they are no good,,...inaudible 


because they have no higher aim than victory in war--that r nob pood 

enough. And then it happens that this old Athenian sketches to them a poli.» 
and laws which are of Athenian origin. It is the old--what the aene T 
or what the conservative Athenians called--the ancestral polis which Socrat 
introduces to the Cretans. You ses, one could say here is even agreement on 
a certain pre~Periclean Athens, or even pre-(Phillopolean ) Athens is 
eee by the Athenian stranger in the Laws beyond anything Spartan. 216 

situation is, I think, somewhat more complex. But why the appearance of I Plato's 
black laconizing, an appearance supported especially by the Revublic,and I 
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think the answer is clear. I believe there would be no 
between Thucydides and Plato. Soarta was more of a polis 
know. I don't know whether you hove ever read Bergson's v 
on the two sources of morali y and religion, and the LE on which he makes 
cere between open and closed societies. The people who copy from it dm tt 
ave the breadth of Bergson. | and there you read Lergson's description 

ot the closed society which he calles la cite. That is of course much more 
Sparta Shan Athens. And Athens was a much greater--if I may use a terrible 
modern word--a much greater socicty than Sparta, but it was less of a polis. 

In other words, the element of the closely-knit, of the reliability going with 
that in their internal affairs, of course, I mean that is more visible in 
Sparta. And I think that is underlined nahh through the Republic. At any 

rate, that is a very long question, antiad tte a few points that you made are 
very impressive, I think it has to be an open question. 


I was particularly grateful to you for the statistical data regarding 
arete I suppose you used the index. You read it--that's wonderful. 


Will you let me see your list; that would be a good supplement to the index, 


because I never have made that. And yousaid that Thucydides used the word 


-y arete only twice, and once it was when he speaks of Brasidas, andëthe 
other when he speaks of Nicias. Yes, but in the case of Nicias the use is very 


interesting., An adjective is added; do you remember it. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, in other words, the nomos-like arete . I don't know 
whether ---nomizin--- inaudible. . What would be the 
best translation? You know, nomizin ` is derivative from the word noros, 


which we ordinarily translate by custom or law or convention. But the word 
- derivative from it is often translated by "I Believe", inthe very general 


sense, "I hold", inaudible 
would then be the virtue held, the virtue held, held in pepute ard being virtue 


essentially by virtue of the fact that it is held in repute. It is not virtue 
simply, whatever that may mean. l 


Student: I think the whole phrase there needs to be taken into account, For 
it seems to me ~-the interesting thing is in a way what he is praising Nicias 
for. That he does praise him does indicate, it seems to me anyhow, that he 
thought more of Nicias than any of the other peoples he had mentioned, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is hard to say. 
Student: The reason is difficult, =- . 


Mr. Strauss: I think that has very mach to do also with his praise of Pericles. 


‘Thucydides makes his explicit praises very much with a view to general con- 


sumption. And from this point of view, the point of view of a very decent 
citizen,and a very nice man, Nicias is indeed outstanding, and Pericles still 
in a much higher place. « But that is not necessarily identical with the 
judgement emerging from the narrative. If my recollection is correct, Demosthene: 
in the third book especially, and also later on in Sicily, is a much rore 
attractive man, a much more gifted man. He makes mistakes, but he learns from 
them. You see, Nicias is classicly ridiculed at the beginning of Aristophanes? 


"and also a very respectable man of the 
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much more Spartan 
in many respects than the ce OLS And there is one point I believe which 
you must not overlook. When we come later to Alcibiades, this terriblg 
orrupt man, but a man of the greatest genius,a preater genius than Pericles. 
I mean the things which he does-~you know even in a way more fantastic than 
Themistocles., Themistocles could take care of the affairs of barbarians as 
well as Greeks, but Alcibiades runs away from Athens, bedomes a traitcr--not 
unjustifiably, because the Athenians acted very foolishly--and then he makes 
Soarta's policyw-like nothing! And of course in the long run this doesn't 
work, and then he makes a new combination with the Persian king. He succeeds 
even in getting back to Athens. There is a mement there which is very im- 
ressive which Thucydides brings together the two opposed Athenian factions-« 
the cemocrats and the olirarchs--and at the same time the Persians and the 
Athenians~-a mastez.inaudible... Sure there is something unsolid about it, but 
also something really impressive, and Thucydides I thikkkis a very responsible 
man had his praise of these great natural gifts--olayed that down. And PATRES 
heplayed up the praise of citizen decency and this kind of more ordinary 
ualities, you know. 
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Student: I'm going on this largely by the effect--even allowing for the way 
this sentence about Nicias is phrased--the effect on me personally is that 
this comes leaping of the page--- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it has also something to.do with that in the context., ' 
and that is that Nicias was among the famous Athenians the most pious, and 
therefore the expectation that a man of his piety shouldbe rewarded in that 
terrible way--what happened to him in Sicily--with a view to his expectation 

it is so ansolubely terrible. If such a thing had happened to Demosthanes, 

you know-~ 


Student: It did-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, it did, that is quite true, but Demostnenes, soto say, 
always expected that. Nicias was not expecting that.. And the genuine com- 
passion which Thucydides has for Niciase-there is no questiona bout that--~ 
is relative, however, to Nicias' expectations--expections which Thucydides 
did not necessarily share. That has to be taken into consideration. But 

I repeat my thénks for your paper. 


G 


We have to say a few words about the account of the plague which we cann., 
completely omit. You remember the description of the plapue follows almost 
immediately on the funeral speech. And Thucydides -o then what the 
platue does tothe Athenians--the destruction of all piety and all morality 
through this terrible thing. The plague is the natura eens to the 
civil wars and factions which have the same effect and which are described 
toward the end of the third book. Thucydides fives a very dataived, almost 


medical, account of the plarue, as we have seen. He calls it a mignty change 


(G) » change, upheaval, kindsts, unrest, you know; we have seen this 


going through whole book he very beginr mplete breakdown 
of society onda virtus ard The sick pow rest is renti oned 
inpeassing--you krow, unrest e life of the indiv is found here, 
Thucydides emphasizes the i he himself has gufi from this illness, 


so to Thueydices war became a vas 
the plague, he didn't know thot 
plague--how thin the wall is Heen 
of everything. 


anb teachers he learn: mething first about 
fore, but also about the effect of the 
n ordinary decency and complete distruction 
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The disease is said to be greater than the logos, surpassing the laws, 
undescribable, as it were, something unnatural. “And here in the Shith chapter 
we find a statement which is of some help for the understanding of the primary 


distinction of Thucydides. Chapter 53, if you will turn to that, rogghly 
the second half. 


53. And the great licentiousness, which also in other kinds was used 
in the city, began at first from this disease. For that which a man 
before would dissemble and not acknowledge to be done for voluptoousness, 
he durst now do freely, seeing before his eyes such quick revolution 
of the rich dying and men worth nothing inheriting their estates. 
Insomuch as they justified a speedy fruition of the goods even for 
their pleasure, as men that thought they held their lives but by the 
day. As for pains, no man was forward in any action of honour to take 
any because they thought it uncertain whether they should die or not 

`> before they achieved it, But what any manyknew to be delightful and 
to be profitable to pleasure, that was made both profitable and honorable, 
(Mr. Strauss: The pleasant and the pleasant alone and what is subservient 
to the pleasant is the noble. Note the Gresk equivalent to what we 
call moral or decent--the reduction of morality to pleasure. You see 
that is a famous Platonic and Socratic formula too, tut there is a dis- 


tinction---+ That is one point; now go on.) Neither the fear of the 
gods nor laws of men awed any man, not the former because they concluded 
‘ it was alike to worship or not worship from seeing that alike they all 


perished, nor the latter because no man expected that lives would last 
till he received punishment of his crimes by judgement. But they thought 
' there was now over their head some far greater judgment decreed ApS I nst 
' them before which fell, they dhought to enjoy some little part of their 
lives. 


4 


You see here when he speaks of these two different things--the fear of 
god and the nomos of human beings--there is no co-ordination of punishment 
with the gods, you know; the punishment they expected only from men, not the 
gods. This is of some importance--here there is no mention of a divine nomos 
That comes up only much later in chapter 82 of book III, in the chapter about 
civil war in Cor cyrad and the complete breakdown of all morality when you have 
clearest and most detailed list of morals occuring in the whole bock. 
the next chapter he describes that an oracle of Apollo was fulfilled. 
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Sh. Such was the misery into whichthe Athenians bein 
oppressed, having not only their men killed by the 
the enemy alro laying waste their fields and villas 
this sickness also (as it was not unlikely they wou 
mind this verse said also of the elder sort to have been uttered of old: 
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mat bout the word, soma seying it was not 
as by the ancients mentioncd in that verse, 
e Strauss: That is of course ~-inaudible. 
The difference between plague and hunger.) But upon the present 
occasion the word loimos deservedly obtained, For as men suffered, 

' so they made the verse tosiy. Add I think if after this there shall 
ever come another Doric war and with it a famine, they are like to 
recite the verse accordingly. There was also reported by such as 
knovw a certain answer given by the oracle to the Lacedaemonians 
when they inquired whether they should make this war or not: that 
if they warred with all their power, they should have the victory, 
and that the God himself would take their parts. 
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That is also, of course, a remindert of the Diad, rather of the beginning of 
the Iliad, you remember, when Apollo brings the plague against the Greeks 

in order to assist his priest, Chryseis, and here--you see, the oracle is 
ina way trues Apollo promised to help the Spartans; Apollos is the sender ` 
of such plagues. That makes sense. This is only in passing. 


But Thucydides goes on to say that this theory is not quite true beaause 
the plague also happened in other largely populated cities, not only in 
Athens. Ah any rate the consequence is--of the devastation of Attica and of 
the plarue--in_duced the Athenians to wish peace with Sparta and to turn 
against Pericles. “ere is the first collapse of popular morale in Athens. 
And Pericles is compelled todefend his war policy and that ħe does in the 


last speech chapter 60~6). 


We can only saate some pense things. The point which he makes is that 
the private good of each depends on the good of the city. You see, now we 
have seen a breakdown of morale, that means a separation of private interest 
and public interest. Everyone for himself--that is the breakdown in morale-- 
that is the consequence of the plague especially. So Pericles reminds the 
Athenians of some simple verities: The private good of each depends on the 
goca of the city. The destruction of the fatherland is the ruin of each. And 
that is simply true of course if it is a really tough war, I mean if defeat 
means that you will be killed or at best sold into slavery, and of courses 
separated from your family. And therefore full dedication to the sity is the 
absolutely common-sensical thing. But dedication to the city-is of course 
compatible with making peace--why cannot the city make peace now with Sparta? 
Or, in other words, dedication to the city is not necessarity dedication to 
Pericles. Who, then, is Pericles? And he must speak of himself, Let us- 
read thate-the last third of chapter 60. "And yet you are angry with me, z 
man of such kind." 


ÉO. ..eAnd it is I you are angry withal, one, as I think: myst elf, 
inferior to none either in knowing what is requisite or in expressing 
what I know, and a lover of my country and superior to money. (Mr. 
Strauss: A lover of the polis and superior to money.) For he that 
hath good thoughts and cannot clearly express them were as rood to 
have thought nothing at all. He that can do beth and is ill affected 


X 


to his country will likewise not give it fsithful counsel, And hs 

\ that will do that too yet if he be euperably by monsy will for that 
alone set all the rest to sale. Now if you followed my advice in 
making this war, as esteeming these virtues to be in me somewhat 
above the rest, there is sure no reason that I should now be accused 
of doing you wrong, 


So, in the context, I am such and such a man, and listening to such 
n you yourself decided upon the war. Hence the decision cannot have been 

e ble and we must go on with the war. But that, of course, is not 
quite eufficient. He says in the beginning of 62 that z voint never before 
uttered is made necessary by the present depression of tha Athenians. And 
then he speaks of the decisive importance of sea-power. But still that 

point was made very often before. So I believe the entirely new point is only. 
coming up very slowly--it is not the sea-power. He makes now the point that 
sea~power is good also for future further expansion, of course after the war 
But one could say is it not sheer madness to speak now of empérialisme Is 
the issue not merely to defend Athens! survival and freedome-and this is 
truly the new point which is coming up after in chapter 63. No, Pericles 
says, you have become hated for your empire; you cannot now return to the 
position of a private city, as it were. You are a tyrant--no, while it is 
thought it is unjust to acquire tyyanny, it is surely dangerous to lose it. 

I mean you have to go on, you will be terribly punished if you give in. You 
can't have peace. If you lose the war, or even if you try to end the war, you 
will be terribly punished. Ultimately there is no choice between subjection 
and tyrannical rule on your part. This, I think, is the thing never before 
said in Athens publicly. And Pericles says it now because the power of the 
peace party has never been so gpreat--naturally, after the plague. 


And Pericles goes on to say that the political situation is not affected 
by the “plague. We are still at the peak of our power, an eternally memorable 
power whose fame will not perish even if we perish. The hatred which we in- 
curred by our empire is only tae reverse side, the mementary side, of present 
splendor and eternal glory. This eternal glory is unambiguously noble, and 
our present . splendor not quite so. Pericles is completely silent on 
the fact that the Spartans were the aggressors, as he always was. No, come to 
think of it, he mentioned it at the beginning of his firs t speech, but here’ 
he is completely silent about it. Here he does no longer pretend that Athens 
has been the benefactor of the other echinnik. and especially of her allies. 

You will remember that that played a great role in the funeral speech. You 
are universally hated. Now this is surely also a political speech, in this 
particular situation where he must tell the Athenians that there is no hops 

in. anything but continuing the war. Therefore he must overstate the d egres 

to which Athens is hated, whereas in the fundpal speech he had to understate 
it. And we have to figure one what----but surely it is an important correctiv. 
of the funeral speech. 


Eternal glory of Athens long surviving them--that is the thing f 
every misery is to be accepted, and which would survive, of course, althoug 
they were ruined. Not the survival of Athens, but her eternal glory is the 
thing to be fought for, That is the subthty of this eternal glory. He mokes 
lear hn the Gth chapter that there is an important connection betwee 

and wealth. Y ou know, eternal glory that is so high and shining--that has 
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is clear that Pericles himself is, in a way, animated by this 
spirit. What is life; the only thing which counts is eternal glory. But it 
E course a creat difference in the case of the individual and in the case 
of the polis. We can say that Pericles is the dmoérial peak of the dmpérial 
pre and he indeed can identify his private good completely with this 
mmon good, because his private good was not these possessions, you know, 


wick he could abandon easily at the beginning of the war. This is so impressive 


a statement that one must wonder can Thucydides have rejected this notion 

of the best life which is pmplied in Pericles! speech since he is such an 
eloquent presenter of it. What would be human life is such a thought and such 
an inspiration were absent from it? Again one would ask with Machiavelli the 
question, yet would it not also be destructive of human life in itself if the 
other thing, "Spartatt, did not balance it as rest balances motiian The whole 
cannot be if there is not both rest and motion. And must there not b2so be 
similarly this highest form of the concern with motion, the imperialism of 
Athens--motion, aggrandizement, glory, has to be balanced by something else. 


Yes let us consider Thucydides own sober comments. 


Student: EK couldn't understand you, that last thing you said. 7 oe 


ra 


Mr, Strauss: That Thucydides was somehow--understood the beauty of what Pericles 
meant + x 


Student: In other words, that Pericles himself did not see--- 


Mr, Strauss: No, no, ho, Thucydides saw what Pericles saw, But the question 
is whether Thucydides did not see something else, whether he did not see the 
Periclean project aspart of a larger whole,.you krow. I mean, if Pericles 
idea is the highest form of motion, must There not also be an opposite idea 
belonging with rest, ; , 


itini: What bothers me here is that the element of rest is not reside in 
Pericles! own understanding. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but we do not knéw that. I mean, after having read this I- 
speech and tried to understand, to follow Pericles! flight Let us see what 
Thucydides himself says. it is at the beginning of SHAD 65. 


“65, IÙ this speech did Pericles endeavour to appease the anger of the 
Athenians towards himself and withal to withdraw their thoughts Prem 
the present affliction. (Mr. Strauss: Is this not like a cold douche 
of cold water after this very grand speech? To say that that was the 
way Pericles tried to avert the anger of the Atheniane against him 
and to drive away their mind from the present misfortune? In other 
words, is it not a kind of mirage, the eternal glory, to make them forget 
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though thing which is? Is it not strange.) 


oA He tries to craw away the mi of the Athenians from their p sant misery. 
’ Perhaps Pericles was aware of a delusion of e nal el 
, . o oÈ eternal Tors because which certainty can Pericles pocsibiy | at there 
l © will be an eternal glory of Athens? I a can he krow that? I hae 
saig this before--I. mean if we thirk of the great political nee Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon, you know, beyord ell national þoundries=--none of them 
found a historian like Thmerdides. Caesar himself wrote his Gallic war, which 
‘ is a very good book in its way, but no one in his senses can think of ¢oomnaring 
it to Thucycides! history. What would be Pericles without Thucydides? I mean 
not for people who did up wern Littld pot and so'on, but for the recollection 
vo of the human race? Nothing! Would there be an eternal glory of Pericles 
without Thudydides, i.e. eect something on which he could in no way count. 
- But the eternal glovy of Athens is a different storys ` 


Bu it this eternal glory of Athens, to whieh the speaker very nicely and 
. generously referred, is least due to Athens! power politics as such, and no © 
political glory of the Periclean age is comparable to that of the Persian 
X Wars. That I think cannot be gainsaid, Well, I exaggerate grossly to make 
` f perfectly c lear my point, so don't take it ill--the Peloponsesian War is a 
boring and squalid war compared with the Persian Wars. In other words, we 
are here the victims of a ah Mieto a delusion consciously created by Thucydides. 
-fAnd if we are reflective readers we see Thucydides more than Pericles--{ mean 
this has nothing to do with any petty vanity of Thucydides, but with Thucydides! 
a l true sense of "values", that he makes us see through his narrative and through 


his speeches what ARURRS at her best truly was. This was the point which you 
_ had in mind. — 
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Student: I see--- 


«| Mr. Strauss: Yes, sometittes I take this liberty--when we read Thucydides I 
' believe we cannot understand him better than he understood himself, But when 
I am confronted with a student that I know as well as you, I sometimes have 
‘the nerve to believe that I can understand him better than he can understand ` 
himself. Now let us read this PRE ecaeusen of Pericles. -> 


7 Student: Lo you think that Taucyeddes-—-how far does Thucydides go in understand 
ing I Fersclest 


: Mr. Strauss: That is very hard to say. What do we know about Pericles? 
i We know of course a bit passes we have Plutarch's Lives; we have certain rems:i 
i : .' din-Plato and expecially in Xenophon--but in LXenophon, well, I must say that 

1 Xenophon has such a bad repuastion to day that I would be ruled out of court 


Cae etene Ss were to quote him. How in Henophon Pericles is presented as a rather 
pompops man, you know, and not comparable to that naughty Alcibiades. 


Student: Did you understand my question--did he really. eraep the phenomenon, 
or phenomena OL mmm 


Mr. Strauss: I believe he eae K wane 


Student: Did he not improve ‘Pericles? 
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Mir, Strauss! No I think he did--he may have, well, Twepn't eversay that, 
idealised Pericles: he ony eee out the greatness Es But ` 

the question is whether Thucydides did not see som 5 hisher than Pericles, 
that is the question. The ordinary view is that for Psricless=Ict me say 
that Thucydides to Pericles egual to the firsteratemwesent British historian- 


p 

to Churchill. In ener g fords, that the first rate Britis hist torian now-- . 
I dontt know the ramesy-would say that what he is doing is at best communicating 
the great nation: widdom and achievement of Churchill end e O it 

to the literate part of the British people, which is of course a very great 
thing to do that properly. But Thucydides, I think, meant more than that, 
meant more than that, because Thucydides was not merely a historian. This is 
the pen in what the speaker said that this is a tragedy in a way liks 
Homer's Ijjad. While that is not literally true, I believe it simply brings 
out ieee tact that this cannot be understood as simply history. It is much 
more then thats; it is true wisdom. Now then let us read what ne says there 
about what happened after--they stopped hating him, but they did not sta 

hating him before they had imposed on him a fine. 


65. «Nevertheless, not long after (as is the fashion of the multitude) 
they made him general again and committed the whole state to his ad- 
ministration. (Mr. Strauss: One second~-the fickle multitude, of apurse, 
.° ‘you know that, talking to his conservative country~club friends; but 
taen he shows immediately afterward that it wasn't so.) For the. sense 
of their domestic losses was now dulled, and for the need of the common- 
wealth they prized him more than any other whatsoever, (Mr. Strauss: 
In other words, the Athenians were not such a bad lot, in spite of this 
seeming dig at them. Now let us go on.) For as long. as he was in 
authority in the city in time of peace, he governed the same with modere 
ation and was a faithful watchman of it; (Mr. Strauss: That is very 
difficult; I must say a word about it. The word he uses is metrios 
which is derivative from metron , measure; it is not the word which I 
simple translate by moderation, sophronos. - A good older cormentator 
translates it here "took care of the affairs of the city, always in the 
right mamer." It does not have the peculiar moral implication which 


gi sophronos » moderately has. Student: Equitable? Yr., Strauss: Noy 


not that; soberly, but it stresses a bit more the calculating element. 
Student: Measured? Mr, Strauss: Measured would be more liberal. I 
don't know whether it would be as immediately intelligible in presenta 
day E glish, that is the only question. ) 


But it is very important that he does not say moderataly, sophronos, 
and that Pericles himself, in all his three speeches does not use this word 
MOTA or which occurs in almost all other speeches, at single time, That is 


+ kaoa mcigy remarkable. There is a connection between sophronos » Which 


I vould translate --(moderately) with idoos » the sense of reverenc. 


, There is no such connection between measured and reverence. That brings 


out perhaps more clearly what I say > . 


Now the proof that this is sonetning which is not characteristic of 
Pezicles is of course the funeral speezh itself. I mean, be aad: with 
this nasty remark about the old nomog, you know. That is not the stater 
of a man characterized by reverence. The term of course occurs with particula: 


in Archidemus' speech, you know, the old Spartan king. Yes, go m.e 


ÓS, «And after the war was on foot, it is manifest thet he 
therein also foresaw what it could eo. He lived after t 
two years and six months. And his foresight in the war was best 
known after his death. (Hr. Strauss: The foresight, and no 

uses this as a qualifier, his foréicht, I mean, hie foresight in 

regard to the war. I over translate it te bring oub the use of 
eee inaudible .e. .In other words, he had the bee 
understanding of the war and the whole interior policy, but there 

' are perhaps thing which he did not understand. ) For he told them 
that if they would be quiet and look to thédr navy, and during this 
war seek no further dominion nor hazard the city itself, taey 
shouta tue nave tas Uppi wed. But they did contrary in all, and 
in such other things besides as seemed not to concern the war managed 
the state, according to their private ambition ani covetousness, 
perniciously both for themselves and their confectovates. What succeeded 
well the honour and profit of it came most to vrivste men, and what - 
miscarried was to the city's detriment in the war. 


That is a point which he develops at some length, unfortunately we do not have 
` the time to read it. That is the point: In Pericles’ case, a combtete 
coincidence between his private interest and the public interest. No such 
coincidence after, But there is one point we must read, and that is a little 
bit later what he says about Sicily. 


65... It was in name a state democratical, but in fact a government 

of the principal man. But they that came after, being more equal 
amongst themselves and affecting everyone to be the chief, applied 
themselves to the pepble and let go the care of the commonwealth. 

From whence amongst many other errors, as was likely in a great and 
dominant city, (Mr. Strauss: Great and imperial city.) proceeded 

also the voyage into Sicily, which was not so much upon M Spare 

those whom they went against as for want of knowledge in the senders 

of what was necessary for those that went the voyage. For throukh 
private quarrels about who should bear the preatast sway with the people 
they both abated the vigour of the army and then also first troubled 
the state at home with division. Being overthrown in Sicily and having 
“the city beting in sedition, yet theg held out three years (Mr. 

trauss: I believe that is probably an error of the manuscript 
tradition. The other suggested ten, because it was ten years.) 

both against their first enemies andthe Sicilians with them and 

against most of their revolted confederates besides, and also after- 


wards against Cyrus the king's son, who took nart with and sent money 
to the Peloponnesians to maintain their fleet and never shrunk till 


they had overthrown themselves with private dissensions, ‘So much was 
Pericles above other men at that time that he could foresee by 


what means the city might easioy have outlasted the Peloponnesians 
in this war. 


That is, I thin, a very difficult statement. The first statement is to this 
effect: Pericles? supremely intelligent war policy; we can easily win the war 


mo Ee 


if we doen't lodse our nerves and don't ganble. A 
by the history., Abthons wins this first round ess 
conpletely. And the second round is of course the? 
its conscquences. 
Esiele j l 
TNucydide ae gsupremchy intclligent, his moceration, an we covld say. 
So mare o Eo AATE thing, and that was due to the privats ambition 
o? the irres ible Aloibiades. But then he corrects it as he pocs on. 
Sicily was noe aai ble; Athens was so strong that she covld have won. the- 
Sicilian campaign. Ånd this is proven by the fact that even after the 
disaster in Sicily Athens could hold out for nine more years, almost te more 
years. So Sicily was not in itsblf absurd. What is then the mistake? 
More precisely, whg did Sicily go wrong? 


yey 
E ee 
cd 


Student: There were not sufficient supplies. 


Mr. Stréuss: That is not the primary point. 


Student: I wuld say the banishment of Alcibiades. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure. And why was Alcibiades banished? He says private reasons, 


in other words, the enemies of Alcibiades. But to what did the enemies of 


Alcibiades appeal and by virtue of what were they so successful? The impiety. 


And that is a very strange thing--that the Athenians wan were ‘so very "un- 
prejudiced", you know, right of the stronger and all this kind of thing, 


had succeeded only in divorcing piety from a sense of justice. They preserved 


the piety in a kind of superstitious manner. You know, if something hamvens 
to these statues it is abschutely terrible, but if we break an oath or so, 
or thing kind of thing, that is not of the same order. I believe it had to 
do with that. That I believe is the point, and this is scmehow conncetg@ed 


with this issue of -sophrosune . There is not this primary connection between 


piety and sense of right in Athens. ; 

Now I don't believe that Thucydides himself was a pious man; I think we 
can find evidence of that. But that he saft, that wnat the Athenians did 
was an impossible separation. And there is also one particular point which 
we should perhaps consider in this chapter. Now when he saw them to be 
un aei daring out of hubris, of insolent pride, then he brought them down 
by the speech. And on the other hand, when they were unreasonably fearful 
he encouraged them. Now again, do we find a single speech of Pericles, .cr 
a single utterance, where Pericles attacks the Athenian vride? He says that 
he did, but I think ib is also important that he does not give us a single. 
example of it. On the whole, Pericles enforced the daring and gambling : 
spirit of the Athenians rather than the moderation. 


Coming back to the question of Athens and Sparta, that is clear that 
Thucydides doesn't believe that either are simply just. Sparta and Athens 
represent different mixtures of justice and injustice. And they illustrate 
the essential necessity of that mixture but do not by themselves prove “that 
necessity. Only the analysis of each case could prove it. “or exemple, ene 
would have to consider the connection between Spartan prudence, moderation, 
and the fact that they had to be prudent because of the ielots, you Know. 
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They could not take the risks that the Athenians took. I would venture to 

say that this rtehrosone moderation is in a way the key term in Thucydides, 
and takes the place of justice because unmitigated justice is impossible. 

“ome injustice is inevitable. The criterion cannot be justice, therefore, 
but rather the degree of injustice, and that is moderation. And I believe 
this is indicated in the speecn of the Athenians in Sparta when they say 

of course we committed all sorts of unjust actions in acquirimg our empire, 
but look how relatibely decent we were ag owners of an empire, ard that is 
the only thing which can be reasonably expected. I believe that this contains 
something of Thucydides! own thoughts. 


And now the story to which you referred. The Spartans start the murdering 
of innocent people, but the Athenians follow suit nevertheless. The description 
of when Potidaca is conquered; Potidaea is reduced in the last atage of the 
siege to cannibalism, which is mentioned in passing, but is also a gign 
of what hampens with the breakdown coming inevitably with the war. The 
Plataean story will be taken up when we come to it next time. 


You saw also the importance of this remark in chapter 77 about the 
difference between t he man-made fire and the fire that came by itself. 
The human device has no effect because water from heaven and thunders ome 
in. Strangely he doesn't speak of lightening. 


There are two more points, I think, which we must discuss. The first. 
arethe two speeches haforethe naval battle. This, by the way, is extremely 
interesting, this naval battle which is described here, and the Athenians 
have at first an easy victory, but then against very heavy odds they ina 
sense lose. But strategically they win that battle, and interestingly enough 
by the action of a single ship. That is an example of what Pericles meant-- 
the eppacity of the individual Athenian to act on his own; there is nothing 
of this kind on the Spartan side. But the speeches which are in chapters 87 
and 09-~you have seen of course that Brasidas is one of the commanders, 
although he is not the chief one there.. In both cases, for those who are 
interested in this kind of things, in the case of both speeches Thucydides 
starts first with what the speakers intended with the speech, and then he 
gives the speech. This is always very helpful for an anayysis, you can, as 
it were figure out the speech for yourself, you know~-this is what the speak cer 
should have done~-and then see where you were wrong, where something unexpected 
comes up in them, 


. Student: The most extraordirarly thing about this patt of speeches is , I 


think, i s the fadt that Phormio, the second one, he speaks Enot as if he 
had a. listening to wnat the Athenian said,- 


Mr. Strauss: That is what Thucydides always does; that is constant. I mec. 
‘ because the speech is meant to educate us, and therefore it must be--you 
knéw, after we have heard the one side we must hear the other as a reply. 


That happens always. 


The Spartans must admit in their speech the superior experience of the 
Athenians in naval warfare, but they say courage is more important than 


a 


nd San 


exper Jenco--indlying that we are more courag 
have the ea) humber of boa: 
proportion was four to one 
allude, you have better le 
las st ae But ante is of 

it 


And the eee commamier, Phormio, a nice man, and he says the very 
number of the enemy is a compliment to your superiority. Why did they 
seemble so many boats if they were not afraid of you. Now let us read the 


end of the Spartan speech in 87 and contrast it with the parallel in Phormio's 


speech, 


87. »..7ith courage therefore, both masters and mariners, follow 

every man in his order, not forsaking the place assigned him. And 

for us, we shall order the battle as well as the former commanders 

(Mr. Strauss: ‘his is the allusion.) and leave no excuse to any 

man of his cowardice. And if arny will needs be a coward, he shall 
receive condign punishment; and the valiant shall be rewarded according 
‘o ee merit. 


You see, while-t e proper emphasis is in a way on reward, they also make it 


` clear that they will puhish. Now let us see the- parallel in the bases of 


Phormio, also at the ende 


89. vee In the meantime, keep you your order well in the galleys, 
and every man receive his charge readily; and the rather because the 
enemy is at anchor so near us. In the fight have in great estimation 
order and silence as things of great force in most military actions, - 
especially in a fight by sea; and charge these your enemies according 
to the worth of your former acts, You are to fight for a great wager, 
either to destroy the hope of the Peloponnesian navies or to bring 

a appeal to punishment and reward of the individual; Phormio appeals to 


whab is at stake for Athens. That is, I think, an important difference 
between the two speeches. 


fear of the sea nearer home to the Athenians. (Xr. Strauss: The Spartans 


For Sparta as a pol isheeg of course g less at stake in a naval battle than for | 


Athens; this explains the difference, I believe. 


Student: Is it of significance that in Hobbes #translation that the Spartans 
are addressed as "men", and the Athenians as "soldiers"? 


Mr. Strauss: No, no, no. Yes, there is a difference. fhe Spartan says s 
Men of Peloponnesus. The Athenian: Men, soldiers. You cannot immitate this 
in English, you know--well, I give a wrong translation to make ckear the 
difference. "You peneiemene from the Peloponnesus"; "you gentlemen soldiers". 


Student: It is the sage word? 


Mr. Strauss: The same word. I do not know whether this was the ordinzry 
formula. Oh yes, I know, in Socrates! Apology, for example, he addresses the 


+ 
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as men of Athans, but y you then, judgos--not sentlemen of Athens, 
n Se And now they are asseubled not as 

i function, but as soldiers, so they are address 
I think that is probably the reason. 


about the mr ral affairs in chapter 79=5h, show clearly 
wer is absolutiiy unimpaired and that no chanve has taken 


ier in the speech by Archidamus he tells the Spartans to be 
derate and careful in this expedition and never look down with 


e 
“+ distain on your enemies too quickly, because otherwise maller mmbers w ith 
~ greater fear may daktroy the greater number. 


i. 1+ Mp, Strauss: Yes, but that had something to do with the very great cautiousnmes 
a gk and diffidence of Archidamus himself; he didn't believe in tne necessity of 

y! ahs .. the war and the justice of the war, and he was still wondering af the war 

could not be avoided altogether. You re ener ber, he still sends someone to 


thens in order to make a last minute effort for peace. 
Student: inaudible 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, I know that. We discussed that--thet this was an amazing 

speech for a commander, for a sea commander to address to his troops--caution, 

caution, at all costs. And he even contradicts himself in one speech, because 
v he says nothing is more @sagerous than anger or passion.. And that is true of 
AS the Sra Sy but that the Athenians might, out a anger and passion, assail © 
the. Spartans and have success in that, he admits go I think that is only to` 
; l show how Purong the peace party in Sparta Weie-neven the king in command of the 
eS army didn't likethe whole thing. I mean, that a certain degree of caution 
pi is absolutely necessary for military success is clear, but that went beyond 
that and showed an unwillingness to take the absolutely necessary risks. 


u Now the last se¢inon of this second book deals with affairs in the north 
l ; in Thrace and Vacedonta; and there is here--we cannot read everything of courso-- 
: toward the end of 97 when he speaks of the very great power which the Thracians 
and Scythians have--read only the last two or three sentences of chapter 97. 


w Iesse For there is no nation, not to say of Evrope but nétbher of Asia, 
that are comparable to this, or that as long as they agree, are able , 
one nation to one, to stand against the Scythians. And yet in matter 
i of counsel and wisdom in the present occasions of life, they are not 

3 like to other men. 


One more passage, in chapter 100, near the beginning--begin from the begin: = 


100. The Macedonians, unable to stand in the field against so huge 

an army, retired all within their strongholds and walled towns, as 
many as the country afforded, which were not many then, but were built 
afterwards by Archelaus the son of Perdiccas when he came to the kirg- 
dom, who then also laid out the highways straight and took order t 20th 
for matter of war, as horses and arms and for other provision, better 
than all the other eight kings that were hefore him. 


i 
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By the way, thi che we at 

where že is dos ed pominab rants {] 

evidence of this though=e= .......6.. ays soe rot ; Socrates, OTIC. <d sieeelers 

is a rhetorician who prebably exar tos. lg was known, Archelaus, as a 

lover of Euripedes ane other Ather: posts, and even Socrates was invited 

to his court, but didn't go, Sut in passing. Now if you take these 

tye passages together do you see se-that the very great power in the north,” 

and also the very quick and recen inges there, you know, that Archelaus 

alone did more than all the no who predeced him, big changes which do not 
a 


ct ion 


yest show ape in the making. I think th 
meant to balance the description of the present power of Athens. And it 
reads like a divination of the very great change which took plade within a 
very short time, when the Macedonians came down. I don't believe that the 
point is that Thucydides was a soothsayer and anticipated Phillip, but that 


he anticipated fundamental changes, that is I think proved by this account. € =“ 
That is important. 


is very inportant; that is also 


Studente There is a point here in the north--the detail with which he goes 


into it and his observations and so on--it is interesting that (inaudible ) 
and this is where he speah his time when he was in exile. 


Mr. Strauss: That only explains why he would have known of these things, but 
that would not explain why he mentions them in this detail, Now this is linked 
up with another point in chapter 102--say after the first third roughly, in | 
the whole chapter as a matter of fact--he describes a change, also another 
change taking place, but not a political change, a natural change--tne formation 


of a continent from what were formerly only islands. Will you perhaps read 
that? 


102. «eeAlso most of the island Echinades lie just over against 
Cenia, hard by the mouth of Achelous. And the river, being a great 
one, continually heapeth together gravel, insomuch that some of those 

© island are become continent already; and the 1ife in short time is 
expected by the rest. For not only the stream of the river is swift, 
broad, and turbidous, but also the islands themselves stand thick, 
and, because the gravel cannot pass, are joined one to another, lying 
in and out, not in a direct line nor so much as,to give the water his 
course directly forward to the sea. These islands are all desert and 
but small ones. It isreported that Apollo by his oracle did assign 

' this place for an habitation to Alemaeon the song of Impniaresa; at 
such time as he wandered up and down for the killing of his mother, 
tolling him "that he should never be free from the terrors that hæ nted 
him till he had found out and seated himself in such a land as when 
he slew his mother, the sun had never seen nor was then land because - 
all other lands were polluted by him." Hereupon being at a nonplvs, 
as they say, with much ado he observed this ground congested by the 
river Achelous and thought there was enough cast up to serve his turn 
already since the time of the slaughter of his mother, after which it 
was now a long time that he had been a wanderer. Therefore, seating 
himself in the places about the Oeniades, he reigned there and named 
the country after the name of his son Ararnas. Tous goes the report, 

` as we have heard it concerning Alcmaeon. 


itthink that is not the only place of this kind that Thucydides gives 
first a report about a natural event and then adds an accovwnt of tha myth. 
And in tha myta, of course, he refers only to whet is said; in the case of 


he natural event that is so«-no qralifing exoreseion of this kind. But to 
come back to the prener context. There is here a natural change, a relatively 


Blow chance, and before we have scen a political change, a change affected 

in ene peneration-~Archelaus alone was revolutionary. And this met be kept 
as a background of Thucydides. You sce today when we speak of an histori an, 
however dedicated the historian nay be and careful and not brusting anything 
he does not know, he is of course, I suppose almost in ail cases, he accepts 
the results of modern science which he has learned in school or in college as 
r of course; that is a background, that he knows. In the case of Gomes, 
the best modern commentators on Thucydides, he goes even beyond that 
J 


but he had a firm belief in the crucial importance of the so-called economic 


factor. But that is one special case--in other words, every historian has 
such things he believes or assumes. 


The case of Thucydides is that he brings out explicitly his assumotions 

by such casual remarks on the proper occasion; for example, this thing which 

is trivial and not trivial. Here your horizon iå closed by the fight between 
these two greatest Greek powers, Athens and Sparta. But of course you know. 
there is also a Persian Empire somewhere which is not defeated by any means. 
That is what we know--that is our horizon, and he adds this warning that after 
fifty years the picture will not be recognizable any more. And that is always 
the case. I don't know whether I told this class a little thing which struck 
me very much: Bismark, who was a very old hand at politics, gives at the end 
of his life a description of the politiéal international scene and an estimate 
of Russia, France, Great Britain, Italy, Austria-Hungary, what they will do to 
Germany and so, and of course very thoughtful and based on long experience. — 
And he had the last word on the supject--and not even a mention of Japan. 

That was written, say, in 1895; nine years later Japan defeats Russia and becomes 
one of the big powers. It is possible as some people that surprises of this 
magnitude are no longer possible because of the elevated opinions of politics, 
on incustrial and economic means, and that they can somehow be figured out. I 


do not know. Perhaps it is so, but I think in former times surely it was 


rather cifferent. ‘Surprises came. 


But Thucydides warns us that there is not only this kind of surprises 
coming through political ation; there are alsothe natural changes of which one 
cannot tell which of them may affect human life very promptly. 


Student: I would like to raise a question (inaudible). 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the same Thucydides succeeded marvelously in describin 

the end, the last dying kicks, of the Athenians in Sicily after the mesite 
sits % T 5 ies 

position was at fault, and I regard it as perfectly within the power of 


© 
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Thucydides that he could have writben a most moving description of the 
down of the walls of Athens and of the Spartans entering Athens heart. 
a very simple journalist describing Hitler marching in triumph throuch 
Arch of Triumph in Paris--I mena, this should have been easily withing 
power. Well, of course, I would never say this in print because I am a reason 


prudent man, but I myself believe that the end as we have it is the end. 


| | LOQ—0 


Student: But this is what I'm saying. 


that: moans l 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but you såád that Thucydides deliberately abstained from 
presenting the end, and that this had a kind of Kogerile moral in the fact 
that Homer does not describa the fell of Troy. You know we have a description 
cf the Trojan War some ti clera the fall of Trey and then what happened | 
after the fall of Troy i ‘ve But you have no doseription of the fall 


[9] 
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igon were I do not know, but I am sure he 


E reasons. A comer, of course, the main point was that not 
Troy, but Achilles is the. here. But in Tueydides! work, the city is the neg 
and not an individual, the thing is different. 


Student: This is the other alternatiye. Det one assume that it is unfinished, 
and then you've got to imagine what would have followed it and make your ideas 
about the shape from what has boon serested. All you can say is this is the 
end of it and then try to see what the shape of it is ag we have it. I am not 
at all certain that you couldn't argue that--not inthe sense of being a strict 


sort of tragecy--that as we have it it does have some striking analogies to 
“the Homeric tragedy. 


Mr, Strauss: There is no question about that, but tha point is that while we 
must be sensitive to these things, we must also be precise. You know, an 
analogy to tragedy~-I mean I do not now take a very narrow view and say if it 
is not in meter and doesn't have the names of persons at the beginnings of the 


lines and so on-, of course not, but I think we mbt take it somewhat more strickly. 


Student: But if you think of hubris and nemesis, you have this very nicely 
drawn out, I thought, between books II and VII---all these fine words inbook 
II and they meet their comeupance, as it were-- . . 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, true, that has aftenyi been said, and that is absolutely 
striking. I mean, also the funeral speech and then the plague--it is surely 
hubris and nemesis, and then in another way, the Athenians in Melos and then 
the Sicilian catastrophe. There is no question that these things are thrre, 
but they are integrated into a whole of which these tragic elements are a part. 
And therefore it is not as a whole a tragedy, you know; we are speaking of the 


whole now and not of the elements. There are also, by the way, comical elements; 
you have seen one yourself. l 


Student: I was thinking, thogh, that you could say the same thing--in the 
same way you could say that the Iliad is not a tragedy. 


Mr. Strauss: Of course, I would say that. 


Student: I'm only trying to clear up terminology here. I would say that this 
is as much a tragedy as the Iliad is, and iow sane to say that it isa 
legitimate use of the wond tragedy. 


oe Strauss: But then there is this beautiful remakk of Averroes in his : 
mmentary on the Poetics which is unforgetable to me--you know the Arabs had ne 
fea ay and comedy, pub he of course understood Aristotle very well and undersi 
from Aristotle waat a tragedy and comedy was and then after he explained then 
he came to the conclusion that there are tragedies and comedies in the Koran. 


el eg nite MRA I 


In other words, there are sectiar 
themselves, could said to be at 
tragedy. In this case I think we would say 


go too much in thet way. 


CRegarding Homer I rust say that I would hesitate 

e n GO Nim. ouri sinc case APASGUO UL 
neral term to him, Of cource, ce at least in Arista 
before, Homer is catalomed as epic poetry. And that 
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to the present day. He voLts aesthetics ranks Homer as the gre: 
` Someone made a study of certain things in Homer and having shown 
the most intellicent scholars of our age, and he blamed thie study because he 
does not read Homer as an epic poem. And I raised this question: How does 
sey as epic poems? 


"Sli 


this gentleman know that Homer wrote the Iliad and the Odys 


In other words, what it means in practice is this, of course: You know something 


about epic poetry, say, amona the southern slavs, which of course doesn't 
reach the level of Homer, but some rudiments of it. And then you have the 


nebelangen song in mediaval German and many other things, and the stories of 
knignts and maidens and soy and so on, and of SOn great battles. This is 


heroic poetry; it exists probably everywhere. Yes, but how can you apply the 


generalconcept which you as a comparative literary historian derived from this 


evidence--how can you apply this to Homer? Homer didn't have that concept of 
epic poetry; at least we don't know that he did. But he tells us very clearly. 
what he is doing in these two poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey and we have to 
do it on this basis. You can say that that is very pedantic. I believe it is 
very useful, what I've said, because the general term epic poetry is really a 
schematic expression, and when you give it any richer meaning you have already 
to whow ; ta proti that this is applicable to Homer in particular, you know. 
Well, in the case of Virgil you can say it, because Virgil practically said 
that he imitated Homer. And this catagory of epic poetry existed by Virgilts 
time & of course in Dante's and in Milton's time, but for Homer himself 

you cannot do it. 


Student: I don't like to be troublesome, but I would want to distinguish 


among epics that some are tragic and others are not. The Odyssey, for instance, 


is not tragic, the Iliad is. Does this help me at all? 


Mr. Strauss: I mean, you can easily prove it and you can even, if a man is as 
witty as you are, you can easily make rédiculous an old pedant like myself 
who denies it. Because I would ultimately be driven back to this simple 
statement: Where do you find the notion of tragic in Hemer? And then you 

of couse can say, well you silly old man, I don't believe it is this because 
I have this prejedice that however defective even the greatest human beings 
are, they always find the word for what is most imoortant to them. 
there is a large literature on the question that the discovery of history in 
the old testament. I raise a very simple question: Teil: me a word in j 


Hebrew which can properly be translated by history? You can't find Y 
can find a word for chronicals, surely, but that is not history. But these 
same people who never spoke of history and couldn't speak of history spoke 


en that 


all the time of justice or righteousness. That was so important fo: 
ica dantier 


they had a word for it. And I don't believe that this is vhilolog 

ut it is simply an attempt to understand and to make clear where w 
ordinarily satisfied with a familiar word which has gone through m 
hanis , or rather mouths, and has not become, how shall I say it, c 


ee 


es 
tH! bd 
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“what Thudydiées did. A,d if one understands this eternal p 


pe" 
Paren 


clearer and more entire by the process of handling over. Ône cannot do that 
all the time; onehas to give, for example, introductory l¢ectures and do all 
such things and if you would begin with the utmost austerity there would be 

no bridre between the professor and the student. But granted a beginning, and. 
especially if one is in graduate school, one should egin to think of these 

i But I could pava you really ary example; it is GO easy to see in Sto 


w 


<c- edition of the Raovhlic, for example, it so simple all the tine to speak of 


ideal, you know, 7, èn idenl--ideal justice or what have you. It is so easy, 
and why should one spoils these old childrens! game, and yet I think it is 
terribly imvortant to make clear ae there is no such term in Plato and try, 


therefore to begin to think a.) what we mean by an ideal, which is perb&ps 
not something on which we have tne ugnt vary much, but also, what would Plato 
have called that, what we call ideal. I blieve it pays in the long run. 


But this does not mean that one should not aS clearly as one possibly can 

nis dramatic character, if you please, tragic character of Thucydides! 

history and point this out. But when things become serious, you knew, when 

have to bust wae case wide open, if I may quote Perry Mason, then you mst 

Grop tnese facile terms I believe it always pays. 
% as, even apart from this question of his own understanding, you know every | 

one of you, if rou take the trouble,in going over a paper or something Which 

you wrote andr eally look at every word--whether it is the best word that you 

could have used or note-it doesn't do any harm. And here even more so because 

Thucydides probably invested more work or a greater intelligence than most 

of us have and also can afford in tnis book., After all, it is an amazing 

thing that a man of his capacity wrote in his whole Life no more than these 

700 pages. 


Student: May I ask a question in this context? What happened to methodology? 


My. Strauss: What do you mean by methodology? If you mean by methodology 
eflection on how one proceeds reasonably in certain kinds of scholarly Pur palog 
then I would say that methodology is in principle possible. But only if it 
follows work, you know, one cannot begin with methodology, that is impossible. 
But if you have done some work and have seenthat this lead to something and 
this way led nowhere and you think abit about it--how did I proceed. Am 
especially if you have some longerexperience, not the experience of a master's 
thesis, but of some years ofsuch thinking, then I believe it is useful. ©, 
as it were, an old wanderer would tell people generally not what he found no 
his wanderings, but, as it were, what equipment you might want if you wander 
through this kind of mountains. 


Studeht: It is a tribute, it seems to me, to Pu poecee urbanity or fastidious: 
la 


that he never enters into any kind of polemical discussion with those who 
might disagree with hin. 


Mir. Strauss: But he does! Does he not say some nasty works about Homer, and 
about the earlier writers and this kind of thing? 


Student: But he leaves everyone to think these things throvel 


c t ea 
it is going to be use eful for hin---it seems to me to point to a systematic 
understanding of things. 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, but system --even ee -System cicn't exist in ancient 


times; in late antiquity the term comes up. You mean his overall--but he makes 
it rather clear that it isntte-when ne open the book you are con’fented by 
this massive antithesis which is Seely destroyed in the: translation but 

very clear in the Greck--notion ond rest. Well, you can say that is very 

crude and much too broad to be h Ipful, but when you follow it up you cm see 
the refinements which gradually obtrude, You see that it is truly helpful, 

and you find also other of these fundamental oppositions. Thucydides, I think, 
gives us all the information we need for understanding hin. That does not 
mean that we make the proper use of it, or that anyone has succeeded in giving 


a completely clear and lucid account of every passage in Tiucydidesr-which 
may be due, in some cases, to merely chance that a certain passage is corrupt, 


rs that is possible. But it is very interesting to see that today the classical 


cholars respect the transmitted text much more thah they did about 50-50 
ae ago. At that time they were very eager--that is not Greek! Period.’ But 
in the meantime they have seen that Thucydides might have taken certain lib- 
erties with his native language of which classical grammarians don't read, and 
other things of this kind. But there always such difficulties. Then of course 
the question comes up and must be faced: Is the history finished? I méean, I 
have a kind of simple faith that it was finished because I kave seen funny, 
funny things which we would not expect the kind of people who ought to know 


better. I will give you the most simple example for which I have been ridiculed © 
‘by some nice friends: Thucydides! history was in a way, of course, unfinished, 


He doen't give you the full history of the Peloponnesian War. And it was 
continued by someone else, called Xenophon. And Xenophon wrote a book called 
Greek History, Hellenica, which takes up the history where Thucydides finished 
it, or left it unfinished. By the way, the preponderant view today is that 
Thucydides is here and Xenophon is here (gestures). Xenophon is a retired 
colonel, you know, who had listendd to Socrates and understood a few words, 
but nothing serious, you know, an enthusiastic colonel, unintelligent ard 
wholly uninspiring and tininspired. A man--a blimp. 


Now look , what does Xenophon do. Xenophon's history, we know how it 
begins. It begins with the word "thereafter"; the first words/ is thereafter. 
And people say naturally, this is a continuation--it begins with thereafter. 
Kow I ask anyone, would you ever dream in writing a continuation, uO Dogin 
your book with the word thereafter? This is not an ordinary continuator , 
the man who does these things. He takes an enormous liberty, and in addition 
the thereafter--the first event is not the event immediately following the 
end of Thucydides--but it overlaps, say, the last five pages of Thucydides. 
It overlaps with it! And not only that, the ondk ends with the word thereaft 
That cannot of course be literally thue; it happens in this waya He describes 
the batile of Leuttra, 362, and then Xenophon says that everyone had exrected 
that if this battle was won there would be peace, beauty, United Naticns, and 
what have you, after. But, on second thought, there was a great a confusion 
as there was before. Thus, what happens thereafter, he finishes, he who. is 
interested in it may read writings elsewhere. 


err 
ara 
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So you see: 


Thereafter---thereafter. And the point is here: confusion. Thereafter, confusion, 


Thereafter, confusion. You can say it is not a very Brofourd philosophy, 
but it is one which is not negligible even for us who have been somewhat 
corrupted by a kind of sweeping philosophies of his story, you know, where you 
find order everywhere, to hear someone say there is alwa ays confusion. 
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At any rate, the point is that Thucydides should end his book with "Tissaphernes 
went up to Ephesus and sacrificed to Arititess", which is contrary to all 
reasonable expectations of this book, is not as strange to me-~-especially 

on the basis of this experience of Xenophon and other things of this kind. 


And there is even another point--well, I will omit that now on this 
occasion, but I have a more specific reason why I believe that the end is 
exactly as we have it. MThucydides--we have not yet come aacross this--we 
have a place where we have mentioned it. You know, he always says that was 
the end of year number one, number Pive, number "K? of the war, and then he 
says bedinarily, of the war which Thucydides has described. But he uses this 
group of words--which Thucydides has described--not an ail cases. And if one 
draws up a complete list of it, whether he mentions his name there or des 
not mention it, one discerns a pattern. And this pattern--W will take this 
up on a later occasion--and in the light of this pattern I think one can see’ 
that the end is a reasonable end to this book. A mathematical demonstration, 
of course, is not possible. But I mentioned this before. These people-who 
say Thucydides didn't finish it and perhaps there is some old tradition that or 
he did not finish it, that it had to be edited after his death, that the man 2 
does not finish the book does not mean that he had not written the last sentence, 
There are people who write this way that they write first and last sentence 
before they wite or fill up inbetween, youknow; they want to know where they 
are going. And Thucydides might very well have written the last sentence 
long before he had completed every individual sentence to his satisfactin ane 
in between. But hoth things are in themselves merely hypothetical, and the © oe 
only thing one can do is try to understand whether this does make sense. But 
I talk much too much. Do you have any questions? I hope there will be no 
eternal enmity. 
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Lecture 6, January 22, 1962 
Book III, chapters 1-52 


You also made the mistake, if it is a mistake, of spreking much more 


kA Ate T es PONAS À 


about Thucydides! whole view than about the specific thir: 


GS La dk aL there 
were in your assignant, From the somewhat pedantic point ef view which 
I must have being responsible Sor the seminar, it is a mistake, but it is 


also a qualification which one might question. 
relation of the 
What you said about theasneech of the Mytilensesns in Ol 
speech of the Corcyreeans in Athens was very good, and also g 
what you said about the issue in Athens between Cleon and Dio 
i to understand what you said about this question cones 
} escessity is all-inclusive, wnat is tne 


z 


Ty 
ry; is this what you said? Now what was your answer? 
è . 


Speaker: Well, If necessity is all-inclusive, as it is in the first case, 
there is only one possible precept, and even that perhaps doesn't have the 
status of a precept, that is to say (that it can be practically applied by 
thoughtful men.) 

Mr. Strauss: On what did you base your condition--that necessityis all- 
inclusive? I mean, if you said necessity is all-inclusive, no practical 
precepts can be given, no practical leesons can be drawn. On what did you 
base the premise of the condition that necesssity is all-inclusive., Does 
Thucydides ever say so? ” — ve 


peaker: No, of course not, but I explained that this is a possible view 
to take due to the almost impossible difficulty--very great difficulty-- 


‘in seeing what Thucydidest preferences are, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but what doe Thucydides in fact mean by this statement 
in the 22 chapter of the first book to which you refer. 


Speaker: Well, that is also another indication in favor of that argument. 


I didn't try to associate myself with that argument. But, at any rate, 
according to his own stated purpose he expected it to be of use. 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, but What does he say there about the fact that this 
useful possession for ald) times--his history. What does he me 


peaker: Well, he follows that by saying that one can understand the f 
setter if one understands the past, l 


Mr. Strauss: But what does he mean when he says the future? Is it that 
you can predict what will come in the next thirty years out of this coid war 
or what did he have in mind? Did he say that the understanding cf his 
istory permits one to predict? Did he mean that? 
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Speaker: I dontt think so. But a good understanding of history wou id 
help you to determine what would probably be the consequence of a certain 


Situations I suppose it has something to do with the understanding of man 
and mants nature. 


Mr. Strauss: But to what extent does it mean necessity, as you seem to 
suggest? 


Speaker: Well, if one ty iss tg make my sense out of what he says about 
rest and motion=-<-he doesri TEP say anything Eee them as such, but you can 
use the word,it is difficult not to see that out of two such principles 
a necessary course of events wouldn't arise, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but in which sense necessary? That is the point? 

Let us take a very schematic view that if n+ n rest and n + n motion 

are 100-n rest at a given time--is this what he means, that you can figure 
out if you have this compilation of rest and motion these things will 
nekessarily follow and if you have another compiidtion then these othar 
things will follow, in thw way in which some present-day social scientists 
would understand it or might understand it? What does he mean? I don't 
believe that the word necessity is very helpful, but if one would say the 
limits are clear, become clear, that I think he believes. He claims to 
see the limits within which the political possibilityes of men will be > 
locked in all times. But to what extent is it useful, is it useful to 
know these limits. ; 


Speaker: Well, I suggested naively ~~ 
Mr. Strauss: | One can not be naive enough. 


Speaker: ~=---that Athens and Sparta do represent extremes, extreme political 
alternatives. 


Mre Strauss: Of,course, foucydidds would not exclude that the next time 
there tight be some difference in the arrangement of the elements. But 
look, let us start from the simple fact that there are many people in our 
century who found the reading of Thucydides eminently helpful for finding 
their way in our 20th century. That is, I think, what Thucydides wanted it 
to be. What is it, what makes Thucydides so useful? In other words I would 
say that it is clearer to start from this common experience which so many 
people today have made--I would count myself among the ma ry, but there are 
man vy more--that is what he means. To look, for example, at what Re nected 
did: There were two wars, legally, from 431 to 21 and then there was peace, 
and then there began a new war, say roughly his which lasted the: until aor 
And Thucydides said it was one war, one war; and this peace cannot be re 
garded as a peace. In 1918 or 1919 when the Versailles Peace Treaty was 
concluded, the French General Foch said this is not a a a this is an 


armistice for twenty years. He was literally correct, because in 1939 the 
Second World War started. So ley ces, in other miee. soula tell us 
+ yer ci 
that it is one war--etarting in 191) and lasting until 1945, and he would 


say, crawing abeeueton to the fact that while inthe First World War ib 


vy 


` 


` 
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was of course a gross exgheration to say that Germany wae the re 
whereas she surely was the agressor in the Second World War, both wars were 
BR ally German wars, although in the First World War it was much more ' 
omplicated, it was the last attempt of this very great power to break out 
ae of the continental European bounds and to try to become a world power 
in the British style, or something of this sort. This kind of pepper uae 
I think is the minimum you can derive from Thucydidese-to take a sober; 
broad view of a situation and not to be unduely impressed by what is now 
called the ideolcgical. This Peloponnesian War was officially a War of 
liberation of Greece, as Thucydides makes very clear, and Thucydides has 
some serious doubia whether this can be said; but from the narrow point of 
view which was demonstrable it was. They were chaffing, the socalled allies, 
to get rid of Athenian control, but he doesn't believe that this is the key 
to the ware-that key to the war is Sparta, Sparta's fear of Athens, or else 
Athen's expansion. Welly one can elaborate on this and then one comes ul- 
timately into more truly universal things, because these were all particulars 
of a certain situation, namely that these "forces" which Thucydides finds 
there, that he was sure of, these are the forces which always determine the 
life of the cities, and he was sure of that; there cannot be new or qualitatively 
different ones, And that is of course a key guestion, but that Thucydides 
was right, that he would of course assert that one could not understand the 
crusades, for example, in different terms, would be a question whether he 
is right there--but I think ne would pretend that. 


Well, that is a long question, and the main point I would like to 
make with a view to the future papers is that one should try to stick a 
bit more closely to the assignment because there is so very much in it to 
learn before we can attack the bigger questions. Before T turn to our 
assignment, I vonda Like to take up the methodological subject which came 
up last time. Now there is nothing to laggh about} because hethodological 
Simply means how to proceed, and that is a question which everyone must 
face sooner or later. In our particular case the question of howto pro- 
ceed means how to read Thucydides, a is one thing which I would say 
that one aannot estt highly enough, and that is first over-all irpress sions. 
Thet issomething of the very Rag importance--that one have the naiveté 
to surrender to the first impression, and not be to snobbish, but to 
surrender to it, what one can also call--if one wants to khave such exoressions-- 
one must regard the surface of the work as absolutely sacred, and be a very 
good child, one cannot be good enough. You can also statethe same thing in 
more dignified language by coming back to ome old terms, in this form coined 
by Aristotle, we must start from what is first for us. You can say the first 
impressions, because what is first in itssl2, tne true princ apn eEy tha 
becomes accessible to us only by a careful assent from what is first for us 


av 
to what is first is itself. Now in our case what is first for us would c? 
course be the Thucydidean pene ne atta which are indicated by such 
words as motion and resis wareswiich are not very helpful because of treir 
Meaning, we have to. y; cut to understand what these terms TAN, the speci 
oe ERAN we have te assenc from what is coviously given. 
In other words, not sey must one Ynot try to be clever, but one must 
try not to be clever, if you see the difference. That I think is sorehcw 


elementary., I have read once a very good definition of snobishness ina 


wa 
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contemporary British writer. Snobhim is the contempt for the common, merely 
because it is common. For example, air is very common, but to dasnise air 


pes 


„on this groupa is stupid; bread is very common=--or at least in these 


afluent socictics=sand to contempt it as such is again extraordinary. -One 
must be truly simple. Now if we start from these over-all impressions, 

we will always reach the conclusion that was the gre eat merit of Mr, Morrison's 
Perens thesplendor and brilliance of Athens. And the most br ant speech 
in the whole werk is surely the funeral speech, and the most utiful, 
quotable sentences, true sentences, "we love the beautiful without profligacy 
and we love wisdom without effeminacy?, and such other sa syinus that are 
unforgettable. And, of course, last but not least, the brilliance of Athen's 
tragedy, coming out particularly in thhe Sicilian expoditio Nhe 
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Sparta, one can say, is as unable to be a tragic hero asa statesman, 
if I may cee, or misquote a modern tragic poet. Very well, but thise 
also--Shd that must be developed at the greatest length and in the greatest 
cetail, and some points we will even find today;-I think the third book is 
a mostdevestating criticism of Sparta that could possibly be written. The 

trictly parallel events, Plataea and Mytibene, where Plataea is 
Gestroyed by the Cpartans,in an absolutely brutal manner; Mytilene escapes 
by a hair's breadth, but she coes escape. And above all, in Athens there is 
at least a debate; eh ould Mýtilene be destroyed or not--in the case of Plataea 
there is not even a debate--a brutal command, And other things of the same 
kind. So the case for this interpretation is very very strong, and the 
first impressions of the book--something which is always very importantes 
is absolutely in favor of it. 


The only thing one can say on very general grounds is this: There is 
another kind of first impression apart from these first impressions, and 
they are in a way more Surface, more superficial, and more sacred on thüs 
ground, and chat is what Thuc avdiiiss hinself says. Now all these things of 
which i spoke before are impressions which a reasonable reader will derive 
from Thucydides. But Thucydides never says so; the statements of Thugydides 
himself, what he explicitly says, earecs ely, in book one and book = oe 
there statements are definitely in favor of Sparta, The first great state~ 
ment in the archaeolory about Soarta is that she was never subject. + to tyrants 
and never hac civil war, ard later on in the eighth book, she is the only 
city which succeeded in combining prosperity with moderation, is also to be 
considered. It seems to me that these things which Thucydides himself says, 

2 it straight from the ho orses motth, that this rust be our starting 
sis, and only cn this basis can we have an interpretation of 
Thucydides! whole work which is not open to the objection of impression, im- 

sionism. Surely this: explicit statements of Thucydides are very narrow, 
they supply a very narrow basis, these statements must be deepened, they may 
even fae to be modified, or construed, but one cannot do this in a methodic 
manner, in a responsible manner, if one does not start from the explicit 
utterances of the author. This modification of wet Thucydides himself says 
follows a principle stated by Thucydides himself. These are these remarks 
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about Sparta to which I refer, these are the Thucydidean speech. But no 
speech is as trustworthy asthe TERA so even Thucydides! own speech must be 
understood in the Lint of the dscds as he recordsthem, Hut these speeches 


m H y 
must be one of these WMiinzs which 
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cu firmly plant in the soil to put your 
ropes around, if this i i I sure that you will under- 
stand what I mean. 
Now we turn to our section, the first 68 chaptcrs of the third book. 
Is this in agreement 1 t; ¢uon who takes the next section? I see, 
only to chapter ae ne first 68 chapters, at any rate, tell us the 
story of Mytilene and of Plataea, and this is the illustration of Athens and 
Sparta. The common A peste e: the Mytilenasans are deserted by the Spartans, 
and the Plataeans are deserted by the : Athenians; and this is due to the fact 
that Sparta is weak on tne sea, and therefore cannot reach Mytilene, ard 
that the Avnenians are weak without the sea, and therefore cannot rese 
Plateas (Mr. Strauss goes to the map and points out Athens and Plataea, 
and Mytilene on the island of Lesbos.) Now the difference is this, however, 
the Plataeans are attacked by the Cpartans merely because they are loyal 
to the Athenians, their allies s; whereas the Mytilenaeans are attacked by 
the Athenians because ey are disloyal to Athens, they are under treaty 
obligation to Athens. So the true parallel to what the Spartans do to the 
Plataeans is not wnat the Athenians do to the Mytilenaeans, but what they , 
will later do to the M¢luanas at bhe end of the first book, you know, Melos 
not being an ally of Athens. And furthermore, the Spartans destroy the 
Platacans without debate, whereas the Athenians debate about the cestruction 
Mytilene, and then even abstain against all expectations from destroy ing 
Mytilens. 


They? first speech there is the speech of the Mytilenaeans in Olympia, 
on the Peloponnesus, in which they try to pain the help of the Peltponnesians. 
Now they are in an awkward situation because they have deserted their ally; 
they must defend themselves befause to desert ones allies was regarded as 
indecent. That is of course not quite enough? because there is also calculation 
there, because the desertion requires a new alliance. How can you get new 
allies if you have the reputation as a deserter of your old allies? Therefore 
you have to show that the case there was entirely different than the present. 
Tha Greek law, they say, the custom is that the betrayal of allies while 
being useful to the other side, the side to which you turn, is a low thing. 
The Mytilenaeans must show that this custom or law is not universally just. 
In. other words, impossible to deviate from. 


Now, at the beginning of chapter 10, they state the theme, Will you 
look it up 


10. "For the first point of our speech, especially now we seek to 
come into league with you, shall be to make ones th ae ce aut 
rxonesty of cur revolt. For we know there can be ne PY 
ship between nan and man nor any communion between 
any purpose whasso ever without a mutual opinion o 
honesty, and also a similituce of customs otherwis 
a 


difference of minds is grounded the diversity d 
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So you see, what they say here is the first theme, but there apnears there 
îs no second theme, or more precisely, there is orly one theme explicitly 


mentioned. The second thems is not explicit, and this first theme is the 
Mytilenaecan proofs of their Justice and honesty. . The other theme, whiti 
of courso is immertaont, how useful their betrayal of the Athenians is to 


the Spartans, is not emphasized because that is elementary. 
i 3 


There is also another interesting point in chapter 11, where they say 
that mutual fear is the only reliable thing in alliances, tpat is chapter 11, 
and then let us read the beginning of chapter 12. 


12. "what friendship then or assurance of liberty was this when 
we received each other with alienated affections: when whilst they 
D had wars, they for fear courted us; and when they had peace, we forf 
7 fear courted them: andwWwhereas in others good will assureth loyalty, 
in us it was the effect of fear? 
the 
You see, is it not a flagrant contradiction to say that,only solid alliances 
are based on mutual fear and then to say that an alliance based on fear 
is an insincere friendship and an insincere alliance. I think the first 
passage about fear as the only solid basis implies that the principles 
stated by the Athenians in Sparta, you remember that in the first book, 
are the true principles--you knew, everyone tries to get as much as he can, 
and if he is wise he shops when he has reached the limit, but that is about 
all. Everyone has the will to transgress; that is somewhere stated here. 
_ Everyone Has the will to transgress. Ag Hobbes put it later in his own 
works - =-inaudible-- "the will to hurt is ine 
herent in all", and surely in Thucydides. 


The Mylitenaeans therefore have transgressed, that is the consequence: 
of that, and surely there is no sincere friendship betweenthe cities. The 
dilemma of the Mytilenaeans should be briefly considered. First, it is 
regarded indecent to betray ones allies when they are in troubles--still 
immediately intelligible in spite of ell historical change. Godd, perhaps 
no accident. Now, how do they reply to that? But we were the allies of 
the Athenians only under duress, hence, we were not really allies. But 
this has a grave implication: If we were the aliies of the Athenians only 
under dnress, that means that we are weak, hence, we are not attractive to 
the Spartans asallies. You see already the contradiction which I observe 
goes back to a deeper contradiction,--they are in an embarrassing situation. 
But this is not the end of the stbry. No, we can see the Mptilenaeans 
continue their argument, the Athenians had as much fear of us as we had of 
them. Such mutual fear is the only safe bond among allies, as we have 
said, You Spartans also must fear our power, if it remains united. with 
vee of Athens. To which the Spartans could object: If you were so stron 

why did you help the Athenians in their criminal proceedings against the 
liberty of Greece for such a long time. To which the Mytilenaeans reply: 
(chapter 9) The Athenians treated us so well. To whichthe Spartans would 
probably say: Well, then, you have no ebjections to these criminal pro- 
ceedings as long as you profited from them. Well, it is a tough situation, 
and so tie Mytilenaean must be presumed tocontimue as follows: Wel’, let us 
abandon all these pretenses, We are gentlemen, we are decent people, we 
acted uncer duress, we ave weak, we come as supolicants, we are filled with 
fear. That is the end of the speech, chapter 14 
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lk. “In reverence therefore of the hopes which the Crecians have 

©  reposed in you and of the presence of Jupiter Olympivs, in whoze 
temple here we are in a minner suppliants to you, receive the 

+  Mytilenaeons into league and aid us. And do not cast u8 off, wh 
(though, as to the exposing of our persons, the danger be our own) 
shall bring a common profit to all Creece if we prosper ard a more 
common detriment to all the Grecians if, though your inflexibleness, 


we miscarry. Be you therefore men Such as the Grecians esteem you 
and our fears require you to be." 


"Our fear", you know, now they have put the cards on the bable. But}the 
beauty of this speech is if one aralyses it, and my analysis was far from 
sufficient, you c an get a complete dialogue, as it were afiithe Mptilenaeans 
and the Spartans within the Mytilenaeans and the end of it is complete 
collapse. They are compelled to be honest because they are in such a 
hopeless situation. Why are they in a hopeless situation? They started 
too soon. They gave away the trump card. They would have been in a much 
better position if the Spartans had come to them, cap in hand, and said 
please desert the Athenians. But there were already in this terrible 
situation and so they needed the Spartan help, and they could, of course, 
not get it. They camot get it for the simple military reason. In chapter 
16 Thucydides describes that the Spartans soon discover the mistaken cal- 
culation of the Mytilenaeans, but this is said in chapter 16, The inter- 
esting thing here is the implications. The Spartans did not discover that 
from the speech of the Mytilenaeans., When we read the speech carefully, we 


‘see, however, how mistaken they were. But the Spartans were not such good 


oragors, or readers of orations, to be able to discern it fwom that. 


Question: Would you repeat what the Spartans would have replied to the 


Mytilenaeans when they say that they stuck with Athens because they were 
well treated by Athens? 


Mr. Strauss: That means that in the circumstandes you were well treated 
by ckiminals. That the Athenians are criminals is presupposed. But whos 
is well treated by criminals but an accomplice of criminals. You see here 
the true beauty--and in a way the Mytilenaeans are decent ment. The impression 
that our speaker had that they are much more decent thah the Corcyraems 
is I think very true. But there are depths below Yeoths. Someone may be 
much nicer than someons else, and still not be nice enough. 


We come now to the story we cannot possible read, the story of Plataea,. 
Plataea is under siege by the Peloponnesians. It is a very exciting adventure 
story of the break they mkke--about 1,00 men break out and come safely to 
Athens, That is very interesting, but unfortunately we cannot read that. 

Only there is one thing in chapter 20, if you will turn to that. There were 
two leaders of this break-out, one is Theaenetus, the son of Tolmidas, a 
soothsayer, and the other is a general. Now it is remarkable that a sooth- 
sayer comes in on an important~-at least for the people concenned--and 
successful military enterprise. Now therefore let us read the immediate 
sequel. Do you have that? 


E manner. They made them ladders fir for the hei 


fi 
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20. ",..But half of them afterwards, by one means or other, for 
the greatness of the danger shrunk from it again but two hundred 
sisted tofont in this 
che of the cnen¥'s 
wall; the wall they measured by the lays ef bricks on the part 
toward the town where it was not plastered over; and divers men 
at once numbered the lays of bricks, whereof, though some missed, 
yet the greatest part took the reckoning just, especially numbtsr- 
ve ingtthem so oftenn and at no great distance byt where they might 
easily see the part to which their ladders were to be aoplied, 


` and so by guess of the thickness of one brick took the measure of 
their ladders. 


and twenty or thereabouts voluntarily persisted tor 


Yot see, why did they succeed, why did that sally succeed? 


Comment: Preparation and calculation. 


Mr. Strauss: Calculation and measuring. In other words, it was not the 


soothsayer's art which was responsible, but the art of counting and measuring. 


That is another of the great themes of Thucydides--the progress due to 
techne. 


Question: And yet he says several paragraphs later that it was only 
because of the storm that they escaped. 


« Ctrauss: Yes, that was very helpful, ( ‘touche , chance, sure, but 
still the basic pointes 


Questioner: But isn't it remarkable that after such a minute description 
of all the calculation involved in the whole process, the final sentence 


is "But yet the greatness of the storm was theprincipal means of their 
escape," 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, you are quite right. Alright, that would raise the 
question was not the sooth-sayer's art then ultimately more support. 
Now honestly, what could you say to that. Do you think he means that? 


Questioner: I doubt it. 


Mr. Strauss: I doubt it too. Butyou see also the explaination of that-- 
that isthe point. That is made very clear in various passages in the 
Platonic dialogues, and in Xenophon too, art is terribly important for 
sound action, but it is never sufficient. What is meart by this. i 
some simple examples, YOU plant an orchard, and do it according to ail 
the rules of art; that doesn't mean that you will ever enjoy it. Or, 
another Xenophonic example, you marry a wman according to ee ete: 
rules of the art of marrying women. Andy-well there are peepie who say 
that, as you know there are professional marriage counselors poene AAY Sae 
and then how do you know--I mean the marriage counselor cannot swear to 
you that this will be a happy marriage. So that touche plays a large 
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role. But if there is touche’ then we must have an art destined to master 
touche » Touche is chance. So we need then an art for mastering 
But what is that art? 


Comment: The scothesayer'ts art, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. At least to that extent that it can tell you how 
will go. 


Question: On this sequence on the art to master touche , there was 
an earlier element of touche where the whole thing was almost thrown 
off when they bumped the tile off and it fell down, but they were pre- 
pared for this chance. However, in spite of all these preparations, == 
another preparation being taking the round-about path instead of the 
direct path, and all these are necessary of it would have failed regard- 
less of the storm of anything, but if the storm hadn't been there, in 
spite of all the preparation and struggle to master chance they would 
have failed. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, we only have to read the story of the landing in 
Yowmandy, a short while ago, to see how it was absolutely touch and go. 
You know, and here you get weather experts who, they say, told Eisenhower 
something about a low in the Azores, and could tell him almost ever--well 
which was it, the 6th of June?-=that was tolerable weather and also part 
of the 7th, and then there will be three or four days where it willbe 
impossible. And it was in the main correct; and yet what a trembling and 
what a decision of Eisenhower to make at that time. That is always there, 
and in war, of course, increased by the fact that there is someone there 
who tries to withhold from you vital information. You know who that is? 
The enemy. If the Germans had given all the relevant information about 
the landing in N,rmandy, about the. conditions there, it would have been 
so-much easier, don't you think? i 


Question: I would like to ask a question--are you going on? 

Mre Strauss: No, that was only an attempt to answer the previous question. 
Questioner: I was afraid I wouldn't get my chance. 

Mr, Straags: All right, you get your ‘touche. That was a pun. Go on. 
Questioner: I've forgotten what I was going to say. 

Mr. Strauss: In the meantime we take another question. 

Question: It seems to me that the sort of thing that the sooth-sayer of 
that time might have been able, might have laid behind his art, is sme 
idea of what was going to happen to the weather. 

Mr. Strauss: Well, I don't think so. To take an extreme case, how can 


you --well you mean from the flight of birds and so on. You don't mean 
the intestines. Í 
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Cuestioner: Well, we had a gardener who could tell when it was going to 
rain--hés beetles copssed the poad. He was always right. 


Mr. Strauss: I see, but that is not scoth-saying. Do you remember 
your point? 


Former Questioner: I was interested in yhe remark that you needed Some- 
thing to conquerér chance and that would be the soothsayer's art--yo u 
seemed to agree with that. But then, a little earlier in the conversation 


you were talking about the science, and today we have all Hinds of pre- 


dictive science of which you mentioned several. The attempt to rhage 
political understanding on the ability of one to predict-~the whole notion 
that scientists can/¥ do that, no matter how poorly or uncertainly at 


, this point, but nevertheless that the attempt should be made-—- 


Mr. Strauss: Well, that is an infinite question. But there are predictions 
that are absolutely safe and sound-- l 


Questioner: But when you drop the sooth=sayers! art,.don't you point to 
something like the predictive sciences? 


Mr. Strauss: That is the point here which is very interesting, that the 
sooth=sayers and modern science, in its fundamental conception, have one 
thing in commons~their belief that chance can be intellectually conquered. | 
There is no question about it. Modern science does this by saying that 
chance is only the provisional expression, at least in the earlier stages, 
for complicated causality, and that is absolute nonsense as one can easily 
show if one takes any case of chancew-fhe famous Aristotelian example, I 
dig in the gargen and I find a treasure--chance. I didn't dig in order to 
find a treasure, but in order to plant potatoes, and it so happened. 

And now comes the scientist and says well, that is Bf wurse a very popular 
expression, but what is the fact is that a mumber of causal chaings crossed. 


And so I tell the full history; why did I wish to go back in this chain 


of causation. Why did I wish to plant my potatoes.--because I am a poor 
man and I live cheaply on potatoes, and therefore I planted potatoes, 

And Potatoes came over with Columbus and I can go on and on. And then I 
tell the story of the treasure. There was a war 50 years ago ahd the 

enemy soldiers came and the only safe place was to bury the treasure; and 

I can also tell how the treasure was originally acquired by these people, 
and tell the whole story. And the whole chance event doesn't become an 
atom less of a chance event, The whelely inexplicable crossing of the two 
chains remains as unexplained as it was before. What you ban understand 

is wnat Aristotle dries to do--how is it possible that such chance events 
can be,; but you cannot explain any more the individual chance event 

excppt by saying that it was a chance event. By the way, you can make very 
safe predictions. For example, you can say that if there will be human 
beings two billion years from now, there will be males and females. I 
would hazard my whole reputation on this prediction. In other words, you 
can state every essential necessity in the form of a preciction. If man 

is a rational animal, then wherever there will be man there will be 
rationality. You can do that if you like that, but it doesn't make the thing 
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clearer, but only more confused. Then ons can only say, practicrlly 
speaking, which predictions are possible? It is possible te predict 
the out-come of an election in this country, I believe, about four 
weeks before the election. I think dim Farley could have done this 
six months before the election. So there is nothing particularly ime 
pressiver~I really dontt know of any prediction which is made which is 
enlightening.in these matters. I have heard in economics, the most 


mathematical of the social sciences, that it is not a bit better. But 
there I have ha knowledge whatever. 


Now we mst go on to chapter 30. This Spartan commander Alétddas, 
of whom we have to say a few words, and a many from Elis, Teutiaplus, 
addresses to him a brief speech in chapter 30. Ard there is only one 
point which we should read in the second half of this brief sppech in ` 
chpater 30. He suggests that they should go on toward Mytilene and save 
it from the Athenians--that is what Theutiaplus suggests, and Alcidas 
doesn't want to. He makes one point here in the second half of chapter 
30. Will you read it. 


30. *....Therefore if we fall upon them suddenly and by night 
I think, with the help of those within, if any be left there 


that will take our part, we may be able to possess ornselves 
of the city. 


Now what does this mean? If someone benevolent to us, ie. pro-Spartan, 


or Peloponnesian, is lefte-what does this mean? That is a very inter- 
esting implication. Do you get it? . . 


Comment: -«If they haven't already been annihilated. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, if the Athenians hadn't taken the precaution 
of slitting the throats of all known pro-Spartans. In other words, it ~ 
is an implicit strong argument for just killing, of killing political 
opponents. As someone has said, "Stone dead has no fellow? Do you know 
who said that? You mast know it. (question directed at an English 
He said it. Hobbes associates it, 

and he meant it as a simple similie, and that is of some importence 
because that is exactly what Alcidas, the Spartan commander, has been 
doing. Wherever he grabs some people who were not 100% on the Spartan 


side, he just kills them, has them killed. This is the story told in 
chapter 32, Let us read that. 


32. Whereupon putting off from Embatus, he sailed by the hore 
to Myonnesus of the Teians and there slew most of the prisoners 
he had taken by the way, After this he put in at Ephesus; and 
thither came ambassadors to him from the Samians of Anaea and 

E told him that it was but an ill manner of setting the Grecians 
at liberty to kill such as had not lift up their hands against 
him nor were indeed enemies to the Peloponnesians but confederates 
to the Athenians by constraint, and that, unless he gave over 
that course, ne would make few of the enemies his friend but 
many now friends to become his enemies, Wherefore upon these 
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words of the ambassadors he set the Chians and some others, Al 
that he had left alive, at liberty. For when men saw their 

fleet, they never fled from it but came unto them as to Athenians, 
Little imagining that the Athenians being masters of the sea, 

the Peloponnesians durst have put over to Ionia. 


ta 


I think when one reads this chapter one must say, that is atZleast I 
couldn't help saying, Thucydides says here "exit Sparta, that is Sparta," 
the thoughtless idiot. I mean, he was not a man of ill-will. As soon 
as someone told him how idiotic his action was, he changed it; but he 
didn't have the wit to see that by himself. ‘I think there is never such 
a stupidity by an Athenian. The thoughtless cruelty of the Spartans. 

Ang, by the way, the general who is here shown is to be distinguished by 
his lack of imagination, and lack of daring. That is in a way the strongest 
indictment of Sparta which we could find, and a worthy prelude to the 

story of Mytilene which comes later. 


On the other hand we get a nice picture of an Atheniand nastiness in 
chapter 3), the action of Paches, in the second half of chapter 34, which: 
we will read. : 


Ble ....He, when he had called out Hippias, captain of the 
Arcadians that were within the said wall, with promise, if they 
should not agree, to set him safe and sound within the wall again, 

’ and Hippias was thereupon come to him, committed him to sustedy, but 
without bonds, and withal, assaulting the wall on a sudden 
when they expected not, took it-- 


In other words, they are waiting now inside for the result of the negotiations 
and he exploits this beautiful occasion for rushing the city and gaining it. 


~-~and slew as many of the A,cadians and barbarians as were 
withing and when he had done,brough Hippias in again, according 
as he had promised--(Mr. Strauss: YUu see, as he had promised. 
He is an honest man.) but, after he had him there, laid hold on 
him and caused him to be shot to death.. 


Is that not beautiful? That is also an Athenian, so you see they are very 


far from being angels. And there are incidents of this kind which we can 
not speak of. 


We come new to the Mytilenaean story. The Athenians make the cruel 
decision--called cruel decision by Thucydides himself in chapter 36--that 
they would kill all Mytilensaeans, and not only the guilty ones. Eut 
somehow the Athenians are not quite satisfied and open the d ebate again 
and Cleon is the first speaker and he is in favor of the most violent 
proceedings--here again you find the judgment of Thucydides, he was the 
most violent of the citizens. So here we have a clear judg¢ment of this. 
Now, by the way, what could you say to this point; later on when he speaks 
of the equally brutal proceedings of the Spartans, no value judgment on the 
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part of Thucydides. But here, in the case of the Athenians, Cleon in 
particular, there are value judgments, I believe Mr. Morrison has the 
answer to this question. 


Comment: I had my theory about it. 


Mr. Strauss: And what is it. 


Bomment: Ifd be inclined to say that he doesn't think it worthy of comment 
that the Spartans behaved in this way. 


Mr. Strauss: Very good, I fully agree. In other words, you wouldn't 
expect anything. In Sparta they are nice among themselves, tolerably 
nice, but in war-enothing. I think that is the point. 


Now Cleonts speech in chapter 37 to L0. I will mention only a few 
points. Cleon stimulates the Athenians to action in the same way in which 


‘the Corinthians in book one ¢try to stimulate the Spartans to action. 


You know, you are too easy-going, to trusting, is what the Corinthians 
Said. Here, Cleon of course has to express himself differently, you behave 
like a democracy, the typical weakness and ogilation of a democracy, and 
how can you at the same time be an imperial city if you continue these 
easy-going ways. The argument of Cleon reminds at many points of the 
Spartan argument of the nice man Archidamus; You remember the Spartan 
king, when he ¿discovers --he uses the same arguments. Onecan say Cleon 
is trying to transform Athens into a Sparta, but with this great differencer- 
that the sanctity of the laws in Sparta is replaced by the sanctity of 

the decrees of the popular assembly, you know. This is quite striking. | 
Let us read the last half of chapter 37, and you will see that, 


37e "....But the worst mischief of all is this, that nothing ` 
we decree shall stand firm and that we will not know that a city with 
the worse laws, if immoveable, is better than one with good laws when 
they be not binding, and that a plaiin wit accompanied with modesty is 
more profitable to the state than dexterity witharrogance, (Mr. Strauss: — 
Literally, “ignorance together with moderation". Now moderation is 
thisw ord whåch has so manymeanings, and has here rather the meaning 
of law-abiyidingness, you know, and submission to the laws. These are 
practically the same words used by king Archidamus in chapter 8 4 of 
the first book.) and that the more ignorant sort of men do, for the 
most part, better regulate a commonwealth than they that are wiser. 


' For these love to appear wiser than the laws and in all public de=- 


batings to carry the victory as the worthiest things wherein to show 
their wisdom, for whence more commonly proceeds the ruin of the states 
they live in. (Mr. Strauss: Litexatly, the cities. In other words, 

a certain notion of the sandity of the city and its lawa over against 

the intelligence of the individual, or you could almost say the conscience 
of the individual. The Spartan theme is very paradoxically taken up by 
Cleon in Athens. He is as ‘inintellectual" as the Spartans try to be. 

The bheme is--but here is a very practical lessdn-~be docile, you know, 
just as the Spartans were docile. Be docile, and this means of ceurse¢, 

in this particular case, be docile to me. Don't criticise. This is the 
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message he tries to convey. Democracy must have respect of its laws 
and of its leaders, which is in a way what Pericles says it does, but 
it is different in Cleon's case, because the case is different. In 
the beginning of 38, chapter 38 reminds of Pericles! last speech. 

I am the same in my opinion, just as Pericles says "I do not change! 
You have changed. Yesterday you were in favor of these harsh measures, 
and now you repent. 


In the next chapter he speaks of the injustice of the Mytiheneeans. 
One should translate it "injustice", but only make clear what injustice 
means here. Injiystice means here the breach of contract, the breach of 
ths treaty. The injustice of the Mytilenaeans is an estabilshed fact. 
The only possible counter argument would be that injustice is to our 
advantage-~you know, then one could say all right, if they committed a 
crime which was to our advantage, we will take advantage of you, and 
thet is of course absurd. And that would be to try to argue this way, 
tnat it was a crime, bit bo our advantage, that would be a fantastic 
rhetorical feat, fireworks. And here lies the danger with you, for you 
are enamgured more of rhetorical feats than of thewell-~being of the 


' . city. You know, antieintellectual, anti-egg-head. Sophists are mentioned 


here, thé only mention of Spphists in the whole work of Thucydides, is in 
this speech by Cleon. 


Then he speaks in the next chapter of the particularly great crithinality 
of the Mytilenaeans, They are characterized by hubris, by insolent pride. 
We were too nice to them, and therefore they rebelled; that is the passage. 
They must be punished, all of them. There is a very little thing, which 
doesn't come out in Hobbes! translation, atthe end of chapter 39. Will 
you read the last eight lines of chabper 39. 


39. "....Besides, that againstéesery city we must be at a new 

hazard, both of our persons and fortunes. Wherein with the 

best success we recover but an exhausted city and lose that 

wherein our strenght lieth, the revenue of it; but miscarrying, 

we add these enemeis to our former and must spend that time in 

warring against our own confederates, which we needed to employ 
a against the enemies we have daready. 


You know, when he speaks of the revenue that you will be deprived of-— 
that doesn't come out in the translation, but is very neat. He had 

spoken always of "we" , meaning the whole polis, but when he speaks of 

the reveme, he says "you." reminding everyone of his pocket, you know. 
Tais is only a little touch which I thought was quite nice. He goes ons 
there is no reason for forgiveness, for only the involuntary is the object 
of forgiveness, and clearly this was not an involuatary act} They went 
voluntarily to Olympia to solicit x the Spartan alliance. The three 
worst things for an émpérial city are campassion, pleasure derived from 
listening to speeches, and gentility or decency. These arethings which 
must be out. In other words, the radical brutalization of Athens is 

the condition of her survival. And the main point, what is just and 

what is advantageous absolutely coincide in the present case. The just 
thing is that criminals are punished, and big criminals, the people guilty 
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of the greatest crimes, must suffer the most severe punishment. That is 
just, but it is at the same time advantageous because it will be a warning 
to the others. This is the substance of Cleon’ speech. 


And now in the nex seven chapters there follows the speech of 
Dicdotus. Now whereas Cleon is very well known from other sources, 
especially the Aristophanaean comedies, but also other sources, Diddotus 
is not known at all. Again this is something that one could not decently 
say in print, but which I will however,say in class, I would not be 
completely. surprised if they were to discover at some time something like 
an Athenian telephone directory, or what ever it may be, and the name 
Diodotus simply would not be in åt. But one cannot know that. You know, 
I didn't mean that too liberally, because as you know, the telephone 
directory was--that telephone was discovered much later. 


This is an immensely difficult speech, I mabt say the most difficult 
speech I have read hitherto. 4h my present reading, but I will try to 
begin with it. He begins with a long exposition, practically containing 
the first two chapters, to this effect. It is harmful for a city if the 
motives of public speakers are rendered suspect. Oh, I forgot that=- 
Cleon. threw an aspersion on the motives of his opponent saying that they 
are probably bribed by the Mytilenaeans--so Diodotus answers that it is 
harmful for a city if the motives of public speakers are rendered suspect, 
There ought to be no reward, honor, for the wise speaker, nor punishment, 
disgrace, for the foolish one, less public speakers become concerned with 
popular acclaim rather than giving the best advice. But strange as it may 
sound, in this very context, Diodotus throws suspicion on Cleon's motives:~ 
although he said,never throw suspicion on a public speaker. Now it isa 
very absurd beginning. He demands perfect fairmesse-a thing which ke would 
neber get from Cleon.--perfectly equal treatment of the decent and indecent 
speakers which is to be assured that no one's decency is ever to be 
questioned, or no one's indecency ever to be brought up. What a strange 
thing. What can this possibly mean? Especially since it appears when you 
read that that the inevitable consequence of the defeat of a proposal in 
the assembly is the opinion that the proposal was stupid. How strange. 


A commenziaor says very sensibly, although I believe that he does not 
go far enoughy Diodotus comes close to questioning the value of free debate. 
Obviously, if you cannot show up your adversayy, not only that his proposal 
is not wise, but also it becomes necessary sometimes to make clear the 
possible mo@iyation. Then if you have to treat everyone as a nice mmpetent 
man-~is it possible? Is this not the end of all freedom of debate? Is it 


not so? How strange. Let us pursue that. Berhaps we will read chapter 
43; it is too long to read the whole. 


$43. "But we do here the contrary; and besides, if any man be 
suspected of corruption, though he give the best counsel that 

can be given, yet though envy for this uncertain opinion of 

his gain, we lose a certain benefit to the commonwealth. And 
our eustom is to hold good counsel given suddenly no less suspect 
than bad, by which means as he that gives the most daagerous 
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i connsel nust get the seme received by fraud, so also he that 
‘gives the most sound advice is forced by lying to get himself 
believed. So that the commonwealth is it alonswhich, by reason 
of these mspicious imarinations, no man can possible benefit 
by the plain and open way without artifice. For if any shalldo a 

e wanife stlygood unto the commonrtéalth, he shall presently be 
suspected of some secret gain unto himself in particular. 

(Mr. Strauss: Is this not strange? But let us go on.) 
“Is R Aomar es “howe, that in the most important affairs and amidst 
pt nese jealousies do give our advice have need to foresee further 
than en that look not far, and the rather because we stand 
accountable for our counsel, and you are to render no account 
of your hearing ite 


Now let us stop here for a moment; let us try to understand that. The 
polis treats in its vote the wise and the fools alike. This is the root 
of thetrouble. This leads to the consequence that sincerity is impossible, 
both the honest, the good and the bad counselors must lie. Iwill first 
begin with a very superficial survey and then try to interpret that. 

Tae main point which he makesin the sequel is this. I am hot interested 
in justice. I am only interested in the question of expediency, what is 


. of advantape tothe city. He drops entirely the question of guilte-~ 


turally, because guiltyvis an aggravating issue--you know wnce you drop 
that you can begin to talk in a businesslike manner. And then he gives 


©. in chapter 45 this argumente-that cppital punishment doesn't stop crime. 


In the city murders are constantly committed although it is a capitel 
crime, and therefore if you make it a capital crime to desert Athens 

that will not ston desertion. What do you say tothis argument? He goes 
on to develop this in the following way. 


Originally there was no capital punishment--in the olden times, the 
very olden times, there was no capital pumishment to speak of. And then 
people introduced capital punishment here and there; and it didn't help. 
So they introduced new cases for capital punishment so that the extent 
of plication of capital punishment increased up to its present height. 
That is roughly the argumant. Capital punishment doesn't stop crime, so 
it is impractical, Therefore let us not punish the Mytilenaeans capitally. . 
What do we say to this argument, because it has come back to us, you 
know, in our age, especially in your country (addressing an Englishman). 
What go you think of this argument in this context. 


Cogment: Well, for the same reason that no one goes to war except that 
he thinks he is going to win; no one is ever going to rebel unless he 
thinks that his rebellion is going to be successful. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but put it together also with private crime. 


Commentator: In private crime, no one commits a crime unless he is fatrily 
certain that he is going to get away with it. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still, what would be the consequence of that? 


on you follow | his Jopie eano 
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n capital punishment. And that we can 
alely saye-if Dicdotus had a Lee us abolish capital punishment al- 

rea EST on this occasion, nee oniy in the case of the Mytileracans, 

but also against home»crown murders and so on and so on, wnat would have 
been the reachion? I tħink they would have said that he was a complete 
idiot, is that not so? Hets hosless. It is really amazing, its amazing-- 
in addition there as also a slient difference beeause a murder can really 
be committed by an unknown individual; a desertion by a city cannot be 
committed by an unknown city. What does he want? What does he expect 
from the use of this argument? 


tA jmt 


Coment: Isntt it important for the Athenians to encourage defection? 
Isn't it importent for the Athenians to always Gepend on some faction 
in a city to encourage surrender? 


Mr. Strauss: Why should they do that? Early surrendera- 


Comment: Supposing --~-inaudible. | Suppose the 
Sp artans have one of our allies under siegen- 


Mre Strauss: Oh, you mean inde sthat Athens ‘should not punish¢d the 

demos of Mytilene because Athens chould always play the pro-democratic 
power. Yes, but that is rot the argument we are now-~it is a sensitle 
argument, but this basic argument is so absolutely strange. What do 

you make of that. And I said this is connected with a very strange 

quest a remark in this very chapter that the progress of man- 
kind, if I may say so, means the progress in tapitel punis hment, an 
enlargement of capital punishment. The olden times were gentle;, the 
height of civilization, the peak of civilization, people are much more 
bloody, which runs counter to the whole message of the archaeology, and 
of the first 3 chapters of the work. What do you make of that? 
Question: Isn't one argument against capital punishment that crimes should 
be prevented before they occur; I think he kinds of infers this by saying 
that if we would be a little bit nicer to the colonies--well, men have 


_ these passions ... . they might be mitigated slightly .. . (inaudible). 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, to, the point which he makes is really amazing because 
he links it up; if he would say it is an unsound policy to aol caer et 
punishment to the whole population of a subject city, and co it rather in 
the Roman weyemevery tenth man, or something of this kind, you know, That 


would make some practical wense. But that he applies it also the ca ital 


punishment within the cities, the over-all argument, although he surely 
doesn't dream of anyone drawing this inference--that makes it so wholdly 
untelligible. Does any one of youy have any idea? 


Question: The question--~-to state it in general terms to get some idza-~ 
capital punishment has been thadicated over a period of time, and I would 
describe this in terms of strict rationalization. They wanted something, 
and they couldn't get it, and they tried to._- 


as 


i 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, I know, they applied the same inappropriate means 
more and more. 


Questioner: Is this a rational statement? 


Mr. Strauss: Not rational, I mean irrational in the sense that they 

used the wrong means more and more, and of course never got what they 

See But as I say, the practical conclusion would be the abolishion 

of cpeitel punishment also within the @ity, and that surely, however 
wise in itself, would have dondemned Diodotus in Athens at that time 
as a complete dreamer, vishonary. And why does he endanger the reasonable 
thing, the reasonable thing being the salvation of the Mytilenaeans, why 
does he link it up with such a strange argument? 


Question: Because in order to obtain that reasonable wheres he must 
defeat Cleon's fundamental premise. 


Mr. Strauss; And that is that? 


Questioner: Cleon's argument is that policy demands capital punishment. 
The most striking way of destroying that premise would be to show that 

in the broadest respecht that capital punishment is insufficient to obtain 
the end of that policy. ; 


Mr. Strauss: Now I believe that is an important point. Let me try to 
make it clear to myself. There are two considerations--justice and exe 
pediencgy And Cleon has said in this case they lead to the same result. 
Now hey says I disregard justice, I am not interested in that. And then 
he says from the point of view of mere expediency capital punishment is 
an idiotic measure. Which, we can say perhaps, includes the admission 
that on other grounds it mien be rightw-I mean on the grounds of pure 
justice. That is perhaps the key to the argument. And he says on the 


. ground of mere expediencg, capital punishment is indefensible, and 


therefore it is indefensible within the city, and it is indefensible still 
more in inter-city relations. 


Question: In other words, it isa rhetorical point that he makes, to 
defeat Cleon's assertion. 


K] 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, surely, and I have no doubt that Diodotus is influenced 
by considerations of humanity, as distinguished fyom mere consideration 18 
of Athenian advantage, there is no qestion. But that I think is linked 

up with this strange speech in the very beginning of the speech, the first 
two chapters, where he makes these extraordinary remarks which would lead 
to the consequence that there whould be no freedom of debates, of debate, 
Because you cannot even question the wisdom of your opponent because that 


afso destro yss his reputation, of cove Ou show him up as a fool... 


I will tell you a story which someone ne told me once at ancther 
university. When they discussed in that department the greatest of all 
questions, which are of course qestions of appointment, And then there 


V 


were prope csals, and people said with great emphasis "this i 
an, brilliant, and so on and so on". And this friend o 
mow very much ebent these matters because he dicalt read a11 the 
erature, but he kae 


one thing--that the judrmente of his colleagues 
wera of no valuo whatever. That he knew. Now whet could he do, I mean, 
he couldn't possi ibley read the stuff written by these geniuses and all, 
and perhaps they were r ob available either, and on the other hand he was 
sure that it was a mi & to the judgment of these people lacking judg- 
ment, so he Hid once something apprrently wholely irrational. He just 
exp ressed loud, he was thinking loud along these lines, look if we get 
his man here whom you recommend so highly, we can no longer question 
raise the question whether he had judgment, because once a man is a member 
of our groups he is presumed to possess judgment. And 86 course he left 
it te someone elec, maybe, to draw the inference. But he was not very 
hopeful. In a way it was irrational, because it leads no where, but still, 
it was a forlorn hope that someone might understand it. 


7, 


I think something of this kind is what Diodctus says. He says in a 
way quite frankly, you lack jucgment, you lack judgment and hence one must 
deceive yous It is an extraordinary statement. I am sure that this 
needs a much more careful analysis than I can give now, but that is a very 
important point. To show you in advance why I insist so much on this 
speech, I have the feeling that this is the only speech in the whole work 
in which this deeper stratum of Thucydidean thought comes to the openy- 
the questioning of the competence of the polis as polis. How is it possible 
to get wise action if the sovereignty is rested in a body which by defin- 
ition is not wise? I don't say that it is by definition unwise, but it is 
not of the essence--the popular assembly doesn't derive its authority 
from the presumption that it is wise. So by definition it is not wise, it 
F happen to be wise, but it is not essentially wise. How can there be 

isdomy how can there ‘be wise decisions under these conditions. We have 
one case where it was relatively simple, in the case of Pericles, who was 
so highly esteemed, who had an ascendancy, that people did what he said, 


But this is an unusual case, but that is a matter of chance that such a 


thing exists. Ordinarily it does not exist. Ordinarily Cleon has just 

as much chance as Diodotus. What can hd do? He cannot get wise decision 

on wise grounds. He can get them therefore only on nonewise or unwise 
grounds. And I think that is what he is doing here. I mean, that they 

were legally unjust there was no question about the Mytileaaeans. So he 
crops th at as soon as possible. It can only be discussed on grounds of 
expeigency. The expeldency grounds are truly ambiguous as we have seen 

from the beautiful example of--you know sometSmes killing solves the problem 
practically, there is no question about it. The true ground of Diodotus 

I'm sure is his gentleness, his mildness, But if he would speak of mildnes:, 
of compassion, then Cleon had already prempted thaty-there are not feelings 
which are permitted in an ¢mpérial city, thet is the poad to ruin--so he 
must therefore argue entirely on the expediency ground, and that is a very 
poor gound and it shows in the poor character of his argument. I believe 
that is what is happening here. i 


There is something else which has to be considered, ard that is the 


> 
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strange re-evaluation of ancient times. Capital punishment increases with 
the progress of cititization, he says,--by the way there is something true 
to that; you know what happened in the old Germanic tribes; what you had 
to do in the case of murder was to pay the wehreelt , the monetary 
compensation for the life of the murdered man. That the purisnnent of 
murder was taken over by the political authority is not a thing which 
existed at the beginning, but still, it is surely anesargaeration, The 


> problem, it seems to me, which comes up here for the first time, and as 


far as I can see for the only time in the book, is this, which we know 

well from Aristotle. The point of view which Thucydides expresses throughe 
out, especially in the archaeology, but also elsewhere, the notion of 
progress, the progress of art, the progress of the arts. A progress-~ 

and that is understood by a more simple doctrine--also a progressin gentle~ 
ness. I advise you to read the speech of Pbhotagoras in Plato's Republic í 
where Protagoras says to Socrates, well, you-are a baby in the woods, 

you look down on our tontemporary technical civiligation, you should see 
some real savages. Then you would be glad to live in the city of Athens 
with its beautiful law-courts and police, 


Socrates was not so sure that the progress of the arts is a progress 
in humanity, a progress in mildness, as Thucydides probably would call #it. 
This stratum, it seems to me, this critique of the belief in the arts as 
sufficient, comes out here for the first and I believe only time. I am 
myself very far from satisfied with what I have said about this. By the 
way, another parallel occurs to me to the Diodotus speech, and that is 
Platots Avolopy of Socratives. When Socrates describes there--he has to 
defend himself against the accusations-you know, of impiety--and then he 
makes a distinction between the present accusers, three individuals, and 
the first accuser, a large group of people who carrot be named, because 
there are so many, and who are responsible ultimately for the present 
accusation. And if you think about it, you see the old accusers are the 
polis of Athens, the demos of Athens. ‘So speaking to his judges, to the 
demos of Athens, he says in a way which they don't see through immediately, 
you are the ones who are responsible for the whole thingg You know, just 
as Diodotus speaks to the Athenians as if they could be wise men, knowing 
that they could not be that. There will be later on in this book a 
strange quotation from Homer, the last quotation from Homer, in away the 
only thing quoted from Homer in the whole book which I Selieve has a certain 
connection with this as we shall see later. But as 1 say I am by no means 
satisfied about what I said about this very difficult passage, and I would 
like to hear whether there is any one here who cm help clarify it if only 
by, or rather by raising objections to what I have said. 

» 


Question: I would like to submit some sort of supplementary evidence 

for this--if you look ahead to the Nicias and Alcibiades speeches, it is 
possible in the light of what you have said to see Nicias there~-what he 
can't do is what Diodotus can do, which is argue a good policy on specicus 
grounds. He simply gives the good argument on its own grounds, and of 
course he has no chance at all. And it is rubbed in by” the fact 
that in his second speech, when he tries, makes a clumsy--he is too ob- 
vious to follow it--he is so clumsy that it has exactly the opposite effet 
from what he intended it to have. And if you tie that back into Pericles 
again,he said thet the person who knowswhat should be done is on no use 
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to his city unless he can put it ad¢cross. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is true. Only I believe that in Diodotus something 
comes out which does not come out in Pericles. That I believe is the 

case. Let me put it this wan. Looking backward to the Periclean speech 
and also forward to the others, I wonder whether Diodotus' speech is not 

the only one which is in fact, not explicitly, a plea for mildness, for 
compassion. I believe an element of what I believe to discern in the 
funeral speech of a certain hollowness is the absence of compassion. I 
mean when he speaks 66 the fallen soldiers, efd of course to the old parents, 
and so on, well, that is all very correét and so, but it is not the remarks 
of acompassionate man. And then Diodotus probably would not even Aie begun 
to soeak if he had not sensed and known there is a certain dislike in a 
large part of the Athenian demos of these savage proceedings. But somemw 

a speech was necessary~-otherwise no reversal of the decision. Ib is, as 

it were, must less important what whs said than that something was said. 

I mean, in other words, here you make a case, however, poor, for mild pros 
ceedings, so that people have something to base their vote on. But, I 
repeat again, it could be very pgoor, the explicit case. Now that is a 
point which I have not yet clarified on my own mind. I think that this 

poor case , the povr case which in itsélf would simply demand the abolition 
of capital punishment, reflects, nevertheless, the serious point of Diodotus 
or of Thucydides himself, namely, which perhaps one can state as follows: 
That while gentleness does not presuppose wisdom;+the simple Athenians wo 
saved Mytilene ware not wise men;-the otner way around, CoE tel) is 
necessary. Wisdom necessarily issues in gentleness, and that I alwayp sense 
in Thucydides. Not in spite, but because of the austerely military and 
diplomatic charadter of the sbory he tells. And if this canbe used as a 
proff--which I doubt very much--when you look at the sculpttres of the 

great men of Athens of the fifth and fourth century, what porikes me at any 
rate most in the sculpture of Thuc ydides is the gentlenss of tne expression. 
Much more than in the case of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, to say nothing 
of the peets. That I believe is so, but this is hard to--~ 


Question: That woubd explain why his speech takes the form of establishing 
wisdom by counsel as apposed to Cleon's.. . As I remember Cleon's final 
appeal was to the voice of the people-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but to the voice of the people as obeying him. Or rather 
thin’ way, you are bound by the law, ie. by the decision you made yes sterday, 
and I find there is no legal question whatever of a reversal of. this--I 
mean that was legally possible, otherwise the whole argument mou ete make 
Sanse. 


Question: At least Cleon thought he had to gnveigh against speeches, and 
throughout Diodotus restores words as-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, and especially in that very powerful last sentence to 
this effect, in chapter 48. He who deliberates is stwonger toward the meny 
than he who attacks them blindly, you can say, with the strength of deeds 

No he doesn't use the word speech, but he implies it in deliberating well 
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That is not possible except through speech. Yes, I think we have to take 


up this issue of Diodotust speech more Decanee of the unsatisfactory 
character of what I said. 


Now then there follows a discussion of the Plataeanand--the dis- 
cussion we will postpone until next time. 


oh. 1 


Question: Could I raise a small point? Again this is not a thing... , 
My general interest in Nicias in this makes it interesting to me that 
he makes his first appearance here in a little paragraph which has no 
apparent importance at all, which is sort of sandwiched in between the 
affairs of Mytilene and Plataea, You've shown what an ugly war it is-- 


Mr. Strauss: In which chapter is that? 


Questioner: ‘It is in chapter 51, I mean, I wouldn't want to make too 
much of it, but what are the reasons for putting in this, this little 
episode doesn't tie into anything . 


Mr, Strauss: That is perfectly possible. I had not observed that, but 
it is perfectly possible and you see that is such a difficult thing in 
reading Thucydides. that by his committment, his over commitment, he is 
compelled to enumerate all military operations of each summer or winter, 
particularly summer, of course. A d you know, he has no freedom to, 

the freedom which the poet has, who can only select things which are mean- 
ingful. Thucydides has to bring in the meaningless, ahd the irrelevant 
as well, within limits, of course. And that makes it so very hard to see, 
you know, what is a mere stupid accident, and what is meaniiful. I 

have observed in the second half of the history that there “is surely a 
clear plan underlying the simple enumeration. Let me put it this way. 
You have here N subsequent things, just as one follows chrontlogically 
from the other historical accident. I drew up a list-.- åt was too mach 
there, and then I discovered a pattern, you know, but you don't say that 
there is a pattern, 


Questioner: ~I was interested in’ these too. 


Mr. Strauss: That makes very much sense. There is another point which 
is, I think, generally known, the first mention of Brasidas, soméiwere in 
the second book, that this is alwady a ikd of light-motif, which in a way 
announces--no, that is surely the case. 


Let me see here, I have a few remarks about this speech. Perhaps 
I can state it as follows. A genuine superiority of the present to the 
past--you know the superiority of the present to the past is affirmed very 
emphatically by Pericles, and by Thucydides himself in the archdblocy-= 
a genuine superiority of the present to the past wuld require that the 
polis have an appreciation of wise and gentle people. And I think this 
is, if I understand it correctly, the message of Diodotus! speech--the 
unwisdom of the present-day Athenian demos in the first two chapters, and 
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savagery, the hardly limited savagery, of the modern Athenians demos. 

That the Athenians demos is much less savage that the Spartan demos, your 
point, is of course granted. but the thought of Thucydides I think gocs 
deever. The contemporary Athenians are gentebir than the Spartans, and 
this is bbown by the whole story of Plataea on the one hand, and Mytilene 
on the other. I wald go a step further--of Hes, that is a point which 

I forgot to make~-when we come to the Plataean discussion, the discussion 
regarding Plataea in the Peloponnesian camp, we will make this observation, 
That the only consideration there, the only consideration on both sides—— 
justice. Did the Plataeans commit a crime or did they not. The question 
of. expeddmncy doesn't arise. In Athens, even Cleon is comphlted to bring 
up this more zational consideration as to whether it is advantageous. 

Taat is, I think, the point. And Diodotus gets the better of Cleony you 
know, he says all right, then let us really lock at it rationally--is it 
wise for our city. End by the way, the other message which it contains, 
but which I have not stressed, but it is very obvious, is this--that 
foreign relations cannot be the domain of vindictive justice. You know 

the creat difficulty on various levels, it. is hard to--first of course the 
absence of a competent judge. This great point--this is not the sphere of~- 
that is of course also mentioned in Thucydides, but I think his thought 

is broader and deeper. There is a certain inhumanity which can be involved 
in the notion of let justice be done regardless. Within a limited frame- 
work that may make senge, but not simply. And from this point of view 

the condideration of advantage is a humanizing consideration. It is not 
sufficient, surely not, I think that Diodotus has in mind ultimately that 
it doesnit become she city of Athens to be such a universal butcher. But 
as a step toward reasonableness, this argument based on expediency is helpe 
ful. 


Question: You just mentioned in passing while discussing this particular 


passage--you mentioned Homer, and then you didn't say anything about it. 


Mr. Strauss: very short inaudible comment I suggest you read the 
chapter 10, , that is the chapter on Homer, and if youy would really like 
to learn something, I wuld advise you to draw up the plan--I/mean, well, 
what happens distinctly is this. After the Plataeana nd Mytilenaena 
affairs are closed there is a transition to the Corcyraean sedition, you 
know a discipttion of civil war did to Greece curing this era, 
but after that is through, after chapter 85, a very dull section begirs. 
Up to that point the reader of the third book does not haye a dull moment. 
Eut then it becomes dull. In the second summer they did this, and then 
they did this , and then they did this, and then when you go away and 
make a single enumeration on a piece of paber, a simple and stupid emm- 
eration, ultimately a pattern emerges which reinforces the importance of 
this chapter with the Homer quotation, There was one verse quoted in tie 
archaeology, a single verse, but here are 13 verses quoted, and it is one 


of these digressions which do not fit into the severity of the Thucydidean 
proceddure altogether. 


Question: Iwas very confused by what you said on capital punishment. 
inaudible... 


Mr. Strauss: I Beg your pardon, you must speak louder. 
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Questioner: In chapter l5--you can thinkg of death being applied in many 


cities for far less crime than thise~( in sum: this speaker thinks tas 


punishesnt must fit the crime to be effective.) 


Mr. Strauss: inaudible But still, if the electric chair threatens themes 
unless it is done by do many that the physical impossibility~-we don't 
have enough executioner S=. x 


Questioner: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Noy no, however many yurders may be committed--only a small 
part of the population commits murder, and the same applies to cities. 

Let us assume that betraying and desertion are not capital crimes, then 
they all might desert Athens. But if an example is made of Mytilene, that 
is Cleon's calculation, it does hit them, and they know, and they won't do 
it any more. If we are mild then they are always a serious threat 
~-inaudible. 


Questioner: inaudible ......and what you would be doting inthe city is 
providing a very harsh penalty for a lighter crime, a crime even lighter 
thanthis, which is a bad thing to do, bedause the lighter crimes are more 
likely to be committed than the greater drimes, and dbhat onse that people 
co commit the lighter-~I mean just because a man takes a can out of a 
food store doesn't mean that he is going to commit further criminal acts. 
But if. if the maximum penalty already could be imagined for him in spite 
of the levity of his action, doens't he take captial punishment more 
lightly. 


Mre Strauss: You : mean implation. 
Questioner: There is no incentive not to do worse deeds -- 


Mr. Strauss: I don't know quite what you mean, because if he is caught 
that is the end of all such calculation, so that the inflation of capital 
punishgont means that they are not in fact punishible, omy then would 
the consequence follow. That is not what I believe what Diodotus wanted, 
Perhaps we can take it up some other time. 


saa 


Lecture 7, January 24, 1962 
Book ITI, Chapters 52-115 


You raised very many important questions, and some of them are simply 
beyond my competence because I have not seen tnese points as clearly 
as you have seen them. Now let me take up a few points. You rightly 
stressed the fear the Athenians commanders had in the case of a failure. 
And this is surely a point. No such fear existed in the minds of the 
Spartan commanders. There is a chapter in Machiavelli's Discourses, the 
first book, I think, where he speaks about this question and of how 
sensible the Romans were in this matter. You know the famous story of 
Varro after the battle of Cannae, the greatest defeat that the Romans 
had ever incurred, and the Roman Senate goes to greet Varro, the defeated 
commander, thanking him that he had not despaired of the battle. That | 
was Romanand wise. Machiavelli adds, if you add to the many worries of 
tne commander still the worry of his own safety, how can you expect him 
to act wisely? And surely Thucydides gives much material in regards to 
this question. 


You also brought out very well the question of a war of alliance, 
you know, does the ally wish you to win completely. Andthe Trachinians 
were afraid that if the Athenians would win too much they would become 
too powerful. This is also I think an important chapter in judging fairly 
of Demosthenes. You saw very well that Demosthenes is regarded by Thucydides 
very highly; I would say that I think that he is the greatest favorite of 
Thucydides. There is no one whom I think he liked as much as a person 
as he did Demosthenes, and that come already out of this section, and 
more the next time. You also saw clearly the difference between the two 
Athenian commanders in Corcyra, Nicostratus and Eurymedon, and I think 
it is absolutely sound what you said there. 


But wnat you said about the lack of wisdom of Athenian military celieyv 
cid not entirely convince me. Wor CAPO, thus cue Ava Lin Cle aoe 
wake uC ujn aol OPued Oe auve Sltaea--could they do it? I mean, is not 
the premise of the whole argument that in any land battle there in Attica 
and Boeotia the Athenians would be hopelessly outnumbered by the Spartans- 
Theban combination. And I believe that they couldn't do anything about 
it at that time. f 


Now what is the over-all situation if we try to make it as sirple 
as we can. The Athenians are rather helpless against their enemies if 
the navy is not crucial. Now in the imediate neighborhood of Athnass, 
includeng Boeotia, of course, the navy could not be of any help. Their 
great strength was of course that Athens could not be taken by the enemies 
I mean. you could almost say that the walls of Athens are as good as the 
channel was for Britain. Well, occasionally it is said that Athens is in 
away an island, and the island here is created not by a ditch, but by 
a wall. This was the clear point. 


The politically defensive policy of Athens was of camree compatible with 
strategically offensiie moves. The situation reminds a bit of Britatn-~ : 
I can't help thinking of that--in the Second World War, the unassailable 
British Isles, and then, say Foypt as a base very far away, but from which 
moves could be made against the sof8 underbelly and Naupactus in the west 
of Greece, a part, Wag fulfilled a function whieh could be compared with 
that of Esypt in the Second World War, or is this entirely misleading. 

I mean, in Naopactus they could always count on their navy and Naupactus 
was also unassailable and from there they could create quite a few dis- 
turbances in central Greece, and even in the northern part of the Pelopon- 
nesis. i 


I mean, I do not see as clearly as you did that the Athenians’ over-all 
military policy was so inept. In individual measure, surely, but what 
could the Athenians do except to annoy the Spartans as much by all kinds 
of half-naval operations as the Spartans annoyed them by the invasidns 
of Attica? And that is proved then in the fourth book, when Demosthenes 
biggest success comes in Pyluslor Sphacteria, then that suffices for 
bringing the Spartans down. You know theg had to probe in various places-- 
where would they get local succéss which would bring the Spartans down, ~ 
which would make the Spartans willing to make peace on the basis of the 
pre-war status quo. That was, I think, the Athenian problem. It took 
some time in which to do it. The Spartans made surely many mistakes, for 
example in Mytilene thé slow movements of Aldidas, but on the other hand, 
one can very well doubt even if Alcidas had been a superior general whether 
they could have kept Mytilene, given the Athenian navy. 


Put you were not speaking of the mistakes of the Spartans as much 
as the mistakes of the Athenians. I mean, I do not see such gross blunders; 
in Plataea one could say that the Atheniaas should have evacuated these 
poor fellows much eabltr, but that would be a move dictated by humanity, 
but it was not helpful to keep the Peloponnesians employed so long in the 
siege of Plataea is another matter. Now what would you say to these points? 


Soeakkrr I didn't mean so much the military ineptness in the sense of 
probing, as you say, or going to the Peloponnesis to bother them, I meant 
more =~ 


Mr. Strauss: I mean, even probing also with a view to--may have some 
success, possible due ultimately to the naval preponderance of Athens, 
which wuld make the Spartans willing to end the war. Athens, according 
to Pericles! program, had no interest--I mean he doesn't even plan to 
defeat Sparta militarily, to bring her down to herd? knees, the only thing 
she wanted was to make the Spartans tired of the war and willing to leave 
the Athenian empire with all the frills as it was prior to the war. The 
Spartans were under compulsion to bring åphsns down, and that they cculd 
not do because they could not take Athens from the land side, and surely 
they could not defeat the Athenian navy. I mean, what they did in Attica 
was ultimately strategically of the same kind as the famous attacks on 
the western front in the First World War, Y8u know, you run and run and 
create all kinds of damage , but strategically the situation is not efféctive, 
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because the Athenians had written off their countryside from the very 
beginning. It mean great suffering for individuals, but that was included 


in the original plan; or am I wrong, and were there really serious Athenian 
military mistakes. The Political mistake was brought out very well by 

you, and that is that a general, cheuld not be in this awkwprd position 

that he has to fear to be hanged if he makes a mistake, Demosthmnes did 
make a mistake, granted--~ 


Speaker: I think when I was talking about Demosthenes I said that the 
mistakes he made were not strictly on the military level, but what I 
meant tas that in the first battle, after the first battle he stays in 
Naupactus, he doesn't go back to Athens, he was afraid what the Athetians 
would do to him=- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is a very important questions~ 


Speaker: --then when Eurylochus came in with, I think, three T 

men at arms of the Peloponnesian confederates and were koing to take up 
with the Aetolians, he appeals to the Ararnanians to help him with the 
ware-Demosthenes did--and if they hadn't helped him--Thucydides said 

that he had mxitrouble getting them to help him anyway becatse he didn't 
go against the Leucadians in the first war, so they were mad at him, and 
if he hadn't got the Acarnanians to help him, and he hadn't been protected 
in Naupactus, then he ppobably-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he knew shat the Acarnanians, however, mad then might 


have been for his failure to follow their advice, were sufficiently stirred 


“up. They didn't wish the Spartans to get Naupactus; I mean you. could 


count on that. I think he was not a fool, I think he was somewhat too 
trustful and in addition he lacked knowledge of the terrain, you know, of 
the territory there, and had to depend too much on local information that 
was not necessarily trustworthye-Demosthenes. 


Spexker: Be did make a military mistake though in not waiting for the 
Locrians-<~ 

Mr Strauss: eT A a Oe 

But we were speaking now of the, over-all aot policy of the Athenians. 


Question: What about Thucydides! own judgment in the famous paragraph 
65 of the second book where he describes Pericles! recommendations; namely, 
due to the fact of the probing, and given the navy, they should w ithdraw 


from the land to the erag and then he says after that oy did contrary 
to this in law. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes, but then you-- 


Questioner: I say that it isn't chear from the individual incidents that 


they did contrary to this -- 


_ Mr, Strauss: Yes, because minor mistakes were of course committed on both 


sides. No but that is a very~-as all Thucydidean judgments, you know these 
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over-all judgments which we use as our guide~posts, all of them, are 


uch much more obscure than they appear at first sight. Now when you i 
ead chapter 65 you have first the impression that they simply made plundere . 
ae of course the only thing that appears as the transgression of Periclest 
policy is the Sicilian expedition. I mean, that was clearly against 
Pericles! notion. And then Thucydides goes on to show that the Sicilian 
expedition could have been successful, i.e. Pericles was undu¢ly cautious. 
And then he brings out as his formula for what was wrong, not that the 
Athenians became too expansionist for war, but that the successors of 
Pericles were too much concerned with their private good, as distinguished 
‘from the public good. Nowthis is, of course, a very general formula, ane 
it needs a lot of elaboration. 


Now if we apply it to the most important case, the Sicilian expedition, 
and there it refers primarily to the story of Alcibiades. The implication 
if Thucydides! judgment in 265 being that Alcibdades conception of the 
Sicilian expedition was militarily sound. But it could work only if in 
fact Alcibiades had been the commander, and the mistake of the Athenians 
wasto recall Alcibiades. Thucydidesdmes not go into the question here was 
Alcibiades guilty of impiety, of which he was accused. But he was sure 
that Alcibiades was not recalled because of his impiety, but because of 
his political enemies, who used thate--his true or alleged crimes--in order 
to ruin Alcibiades. And now in another way, I think we would have to start 
from this fact that again what Thucydides says in his explicit judgment on 
Pericles, Pericles was in fact the monarchical ruler of Athens--but of 
course not in law. AFter Pericles, the democracy existed both in law and 
in fact, and democracy is not good for this kind of policy. I think that 
is the implication, confirmed by his statement in book eight that Athens 
had the best conditition in 411 when it was, or became a qualified democracy. 


And I think this particular point which was brought out by our speaker to- 


day is connected with that--the lack of trust and responsibility, of trust 
in and general responsibility to the military commanders. The Spartans 
made all kinds of mistakes, but they did not, the cemmanders had not tobe 
afraid of being hanged to the lamp-post. 


In another sense, Thucydides! judgéments are abreviations, are extremely 
laconic, and need a very long commentary. One could say that they are as 
htlpful as they are also misleading, if you do not take in the whole--we 
have to take up this question more fully later. 


There was one more point in the speakers! paper which I would like to 
take up now. You made some remarks about that Plataeans! speech and if 
I understood you correctly, you counted ee emer is always helpful-- 
did you count in Greek or in E,glish? 


Speaker: In English. 


Mr. Strauss: That is of course no good. I mean, it is provisionally useful, 
but it cannot be taken as evidence. But let us disregard it. The main 
point is--Hobbes simply doesn't translate literally enough, therefore you 
can't dothat--if I understood you correctly, you said that in this debate, 
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in this discussion, about the fate of the Plataeans the basic premise 

is that justice means to be a good Graeke-isn't that what you said? 

I mean, he wio betrayed the Greeks is a criminal; he who helps the 

Greeks is a good man, a just man, But the Spartans by helping the Athen- 
ians, the enemy of the Greeks, are sinners. Isn't this what you meant? 
Speaker: I didn't say that --- 

Mr. Strauss: But didn't you mean that? 

Speaker: Sort of-- 

Mr. Strauss: But whuld you disagree? 

Speaker: No, no! 

Mr. Strauss: I see, inoothey words, you only~- 

Speaker: I agree, but I didn't say that. 

Mr. Strauss: Oh I see, all right; then we don't have to argue out--perhaps 


I am an older hand at such matters and can state it more ruthlessly. Yeu 
know, that is indeed true, that one can say. And that is connected with 


avery interesting question in the work as a whole, book two, chapters 8-9, 


where Thucydides says that the Athenians were universally hated, and the ` 
Spartan slogan was "liberate the Greeks from the tyrant city", do you 
remember that? Now that is a very difficult passage because if that is 
the formula for the war, well, why does not Thucydides bring it up when 
he discusses the war cause in book one? He speaks of all kind of causes, 
but not of the fact that it is a warcf liberation, in other words a kind 
of new Persian War--at that hime the Medes were the enemy, and row it is 
thens. And Thucydides seems to say this without any qualification, and 
there is one stýking thing, this remark, one of these explicit remarks, one - 
of the few explicit remarks in Thucydides, which would be helpful as a 
beacon for the whole thing--because if this was true, and that Athens was 
the billian, then of course imperialism, as we call it conveniently, is 


wicked in itself, because Athens became the tyyant city vy virtue of im- 


perialism. End that would fit beautifully in that pro-Sparta scheme which 
a former speaker and I enjoy so muck. You know, the moderate Sparta-- 
moderate both in her domestic and her foreign policy-~versus the immodere 
ate Athens, immoderate both domestically ahdyin her foreign policy. 


Unfortuneaigly for this beautiful picture, this remark of Thucydides 
about the war of liberation occurs in the. context of the first story of 
Plataea, namely of the Thebans flagrant breach of peace and of the treaty 


‘by attacking Plataea in the midst of peace--remember that--~ 


and there is a shocking contrast between this glamorous picture of the 
Spartan cause and the arid, bitter--if one looke up the passage a cain 

as I did this morning, one sees, as I might have seen, but not sufficiently, 
is that Thucydides literally says--well, the Athenians were universally ` 
hated, that is clear, adding "especially since the Spartans proclaimed 
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aloud that they, the Spartans, were liberating Greece, You know, that the 
Spartan war slogan. Thucydides doesn't say anything about it; that has . 
infinite consequences.. It has the consequence, of course also tha 


l Thucydides might not agree, not only with the Spartan judgment, but also- 


with heir criticism of imperialism as such, which one would otherwise 

Lind. The picture is much more complic&ted. I cannot go into that now, 

but only this simple word=-Atheniang impirialism was nota bit more un= 

just than Sparta's defensive policy. Sparta was not just in being so 
relatively peaceful. Sparta had a stone at her leg, if you understand 

this simple similie, being that the Spartans had done tha4r crooked things 
centuries ago by subjugating the Mycenaeans, you know, and they had their 
troubles--they could not engage in wars because they had a powerful subject 
population. That was the reason for their caution in foreign affairs, 

It is a problem which you can compare, by the way, I don't remember an 

exact modern parallel, but a partial parallel, is why the Germans, especially 
the Prussians! policy was in favor with good relations with Russia, I mean 
the old Russia. Becaase there was a Polish question. That was B ismark's 
very awkward situation~--what could we gain in defeating Russia: Additional 
Polish territory, additional troubles for Prussia. And for Russia in a ' 
way the same problem exists in the other way because the bordering provinces 


`of Prussia which she would easily conqueror, or might have conquerored, 


would also have been polish. So that, in other words, Sparta's foreign — 
policy looks much more just than it was. That the true difference coneerns 


‘not the foreign poate but the inner order which we shall speak of a little 
‘bit later. 


So, Iam glad we agree on the Plataean speech, Here, I think, consent 
or assent isof great value. Now the first thing I have todo is to rectify 
a defect rather than an error of my disposition last time. Although it 
will cost you about ten minutes, I will briefly speak about the Diodotus 
speech. You remember it was œ unsatisfying what I said last time. I 
will speak first about chapter 42 in book three, and I shall try todo what 
I did last time with the Mytilenagean speech, namely, developing the implications 
which are not stated, but which must be developed so,that one understands 


-the logic. 


He makes the remark there in chapter 2 that the one whose proposal 
is deZeated acquires the repuation of tunintelligence. The context is this. 
That happens anyway, and therefore one must not say that the enemy, I mean, 
the opponent, is bright, i.e. dishonest. That can be avoided, this add- 
itional thing. What cannot be avoided is that he whose proposal is defeated 
will acquire the reputation of lack of intelligence. Now what is the im- 
plication of that? The popular assemply is assumed to be wise. He who 
fails to get the vote must be presumed to be unwise, That is the premise. 


' In accordinace with this, he uses later on in the same chapter the Toen cuans 


opposition: The man who advises well is opposeg to him who doss not get 

the vote. The man who does not get the vote is the man who advises ill, 

a necessary consequence af you take the logic of democracy strictly--that 

the sovereign people are competent to judge what is wise. But the difficulty 
here is this. Every member of the demos has the fight to speak in the 
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assembly, naturally, hence no speaker mast be regarded as umvrise, even 
if kès proposals are always defeated--do you see the necessity? Also, 
forthe same reason, since they sre all regarded as equal, no one must 


be Heian’ &s corrupt, because if pepone is regarded as corrupt, what 


is true of one is true of all. There must be a presumption of univerrael 
wisdom and honesty. And the difficulty is indicated by the fact that 
Dicdotus in his passionate demand no one's character must be assientitated 
as weqwould say today, is compelled to assdssinate the character of Cleon, 
To suggest that Diodotis may very well have been corrupt. Every member 

of the assemply must be assumed to be competent and honest, for since they 
are equal, what is ttrue of one is true of all. This equality mst not be 
rendered ineffective by the respect for wisdom, i.e. popularity, or dis- 


grace for folly, i.e. unpopularity. No by popularity and unpopularity I 


mean now the vote whether your proposal is accepted or not, 


That is the situation in a democracy in strick logic. In chapter 3. 
"The Athenian practice,"he says, "does not live up to these demands" for 
two reasons, First, if someone is thought to say the best, yet is suspected 
of wing bribed, we do not accept his sound advice. Two: We inconsiderately 
reject good things that openly, frankly--Here Hobbes! translation is ser- 
iously in error, he says suddenly" in stead of "openly"; that simply doesn't 
make sense, Now wnat does he mean by that? The fiction on which we act 
in a democracy that all are counted-«you must not forget that this is a 
direct democracy, in a modern democracy you don't have to say that all 
citizens are wise and just, but you must make a corresponding assumption 


regarding the representatives of the people. 


Sh you replace the popular assembly by the parliament and then you see at 
least the modern equivalent of the problem. > 


The fiction on which we acte-that all are competent and just--is of 
course untenable. We know that not all speakers are honest. That not all 
speakers are wise is less important, for wesomehow feel that we, the com on 
people, that we are not the best judges of wisdom. In fact we suspect all 
speakers, somehow,abapectalin a way it is a specialgroup. 

The famous question of Sorel, you know against the Parllammmbarians as 
distinguished from the people themselves. We suspect all politicianse«~ 
ips simple word would help. We assume in all cases that the speaker 

ens something different from what he says. He says that he means the 
common good, vat we believe that he is acting only on his own interest. 
Again, not such a far-fetched proposition--we learn this everyday in social 
science I gather. Thus we compell all speakers to speak dishonestly. 
That is precisely what it mears, in chater 3. We comp_ell all speakers 
to assert things which they do not believe. 


Now it is clear that this conclusion follows directly from the de= 
ficient wisdom of the assembly. If the assembly is of deficient wisdom, 
it cannot accept wise proposals as wise, it can only accept wise proposals 
in the guise of folly, and that means one must lie to them. Yet, in fact 
only a small part of the assembly are speakers in it. The speakers are 
more intelligent than the non-speakers--that is generally speakine--they 
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are compelled to be, for they can be held accountable, whereas the non» 
speakers merely vote, and cannot be held accountable. It is vsry simple. 
Someone makes a prone sd for war; the pronosal is accepted with enthusiasm. 
Tie war goes wrong; will the sovereign people be accused? Of course note 
it is the guy who “make the proposal. These are the thoughts which he © 
develops in the first two chapters. . . 


And then he goestinto the substantive issue, and I will only give 
the beginning. I shall disregard the question of justice, whether we 
justly can butcher the Mytileneeans, I shall limit myself to the question | 
of our advantage alone. But this all must beyvunderstood in the light of 
the principles he stated in the preceding chapbter.--I cannot propose 
a wise proposal on its own terms; I must propose it in a foùlish guise, 
otherwise it would never go though. For he argues that if the Mytilenaeans 
have committed a crime it does not yet follow that it is wise to punish 
them capitally. So Cheon, you are right; they are terrible criminals, but 
that does not yet prove that it is wise to butcher them. And now he goes 
on to say, and if they are excusable -~he doesn't follow that up-- 


and if they are excusable--I supply what he suppresses--I would not Soet 


clemency, if clemency were not advantageous to the polis. But he does mt 
develop this; he only expressly says if they are excusable this wight not 
be profitable for the polis. He suppresses the conclusion directly follow- 
ing from which they are excusable. Now in accordance with what he has 
indicated before, Diodutus does not argue that indiscriminate butchery is 
unworthy of Athens, because that would not be a thought which would go over, 
but that capital punishment does not deter men. He does not say that it 
does not deter any men, he says it does mt deter men--you see, murder is 

a capital crime and how many murders are committed. 


Capital punishment does not deter men from committing crimes; given 
sufficient motive and opportunity men are practically compelled to commit 
crimes. Nature is stronger than law; ‚physis is stronger than nomos., 
And now that was the reason for my disaster last time--I didn't see it as 
Diodotus saĝ it--I saw it from a wrong perspective. Now comes the key 
end event--the passage's conclusion: But crimes which you are compelled 
to commit are involuntary, and the involuntary crime deserves clemercy, as 
Cleon had stated. This sentence here now is statelin chapter l1--that he 
suppresses. And he states a premise, and he dces not draw the conclusion, 
but somehow as a wise speaker he knows that sometimes people do draw the 
conclusion which is not stated. That is the reason why he makes this 
otherwise so far-fetched reasoning about capital punishment in general. 


Capital punishment does not help; it is a delusion that it can help, 
and indéed an indestructible delusion. Therefore theye has taken place 
a constant increase in the use of capital punishment. Pebphe see all the 
time that it is no good, but then they heap capital punishment on capital 
punishment. And the implication,of this, as he makes cle ary in the olden 
times there were only soft punishments, and the progress of civilization 


consists ina progress in harsh punishments. We can also state it differently. 
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Originally there was only nature, no law; nomos comes afterwards end 


grows and grows end grows. The implication: The remote past was more 
gentle than the present. There was, of course, much support for this 


view; the Grecks talked about the age of Cronos, prior to Zeus, which was that. 


Now remember the beginning of the work. We, the Athenians, are not 
at the peak in every respect; in such a very important respect we are 
rather low; the men in the beginning were suppvior. And now I link it 
up with the argument in chapter 2 and 43. We are not at the peak, for 
the fundamental difference between the wise and unwise subsists as it has 
always been. The notion of progress--I telescope the thing--the notion 
of progress as developed in the archaeology and in Pericles! funeral speech, 

wlies a progress all around. You know when Pericles speaks of Athenian 
individuals, you know there are no good-for-nothings in Athens, there are 
no fools in Athens, remember, they were marvelous fellowsy-that is now 
corrected explicitly only in Diodotus' speech. So Diodotus is in a way 
the man closest to Thucydides! own speech. 


Then, later on, I cannot go into that, in chapter 46 or so, he says 
frankly, after having laid the foundation, you must never forget the sit- 
uation, when Diodotus begins to speak he knows that roughly 50% of the 
population doesn't like the butcher. But that is not enough that they 
donti like it; there must be a formal vote, and you cannot have a formal 
vote if you do not have a formal proposal and a formal speech. The 
quality of the speech, if I may say so, is not as important as the fact that 
the speech is made. The arguments used in this speech are not as important 
as the conclusion which is supported--the conclusion being don't butcher 
the Mytilenaeans. On what grounds is not important. He uses the toughest 
ground=-it is not clever, it is not Machiavellian, you know, Machiavellian 
enough, Cleon is an emotional sentimentalist. I talk tough--naturally 
I exageerate it--in chapter 6 he says explicitly ohe cannot blame a 
free city like Mytileney if it revolts. Me says it explicitly; in other 
words, he denies, of course, that Athens has a moral right to punish 
Mytilene, That is clear; but that comes up only later. So this only in 
correction of what we discussed last time. 


Question: In the beginning of your discussion of his speech, you point 
out that Athens was a democracy in which every man nad the right to speak. 
Ncw there are some students of 5th century Athens who have said that ther 
was sort of an unwritten law that only men of BEOmenene families were 
speakers in the assemblies. 


Mr. Strauset’ There was no law-- 


Questioner: It was an unwritten custom, 


Kre Strauss: Yes, but Cleon didn't come from a neble family, anyway-- 


Questioner: Is't it possible that Cleo 3 
Is possi n was sort of a demagog who t’ 
say, changed this tradition... oar a 


. 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, thet is hard to say, but you 
is one point--I mean Thucydides may entirely mis 
con't know, but when we are concerned daa under 
hounght we mist Listen 2 what he Saye; vou! PaO Ta 
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ppene sds it would 5 mossibia, but surely 
ante Deon as that at least after Pericles-=not ac 

cm the gutter, because Cleonwms a man of the middls cless--bu 

id not belong to the old families. I mean there is no question about 
at. And that he was not an exception, that this spread in at least this’ 
gan eretion, is perfectly clear form what we know partly from Thucydides 
and partly from Aristophanes. Surely, as Pericles put it in his speech, 

we dontt have to go cut, Pericles says that ead RASA EREER by esteen 

/ by reverence, Tat is ‘all we mean. 
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: I'm not suggesting that anne the wise men, only the gentlemen 
could speak in the assembly after Pericles, but I was sagedstive that 
only a limited number of men who customariixk spoke in the assembly, and 
let's say that with Cleon?they became very unwise and very immoderate 
men were abhe to speak, but only a limited numberw-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is--well, but that was really mor en 
and not law. But the question with which Diodotus is concerned primarily 
ais not the speakers, but the members of the assembly as awhole who vote, 
after all, and they were surely--I mean there was universal sufferage, 
there was no property qualification of any kind. There were very strict 
qalifications regarding citizenship, I mean you had to be the son ofa 
citizen father and a citizen mother, and sometimes perhaps a few generations,- 
there were certain changes in this respect, it was not easy to become an 
Athenian citizen. But among the born citizens, no qualifications. Even 
sone there were, but I think they applied only’to office, to election to 
office. You had to prove that you had not deserted, never been a deserter, 
~-what were the three things--that you had taken care of the graves of 
your parents and ancestors, and that you had paid your taxes, I mean, 

that was the preliminary-~-hbw did they @l1 it--qualification that was = <« 
required... There was no property qualification. 


‘But the main point is that Cleon déesn't speak of the Speakersy;-Diodotus, I 


mean--and Cleon too speaks of the multitude. He says that you cannot 
combine democracy with empire because you are too volative, you change | 
your mind so often; you cannot have a consistent, far-reaching policy ina 
democracy, That was Cleon's oberrvation. But that in Cleon's case of 
course only an attempt to get the agreement to the preceedings of the day 
before. 


Question: Would you restate the last portion about progres and capital 
punishment (sic) I am very confused over it. 


Mr. Strauss: He goes over a variety of subjects-- 


Questioner: The relation all the way arouhd so the point hits home. 


ee 


Mr. Strauss: Well, all right, then, let us try to maske it clear. 
(inaudible) Now what were the items: progress, nature--or ature and 
punishment, capital punishment, 

Quersioner: And then the last point that you made on the speeches, the 
fact that the ends of the speech -~inaudible) 


Mr. Strauss: Well, now let me First of all, what does 
progess mean=-by the way we may use the word progress without hesitation 
because it is a term occuring in the classical writers. I don't believe 
it occurs in Thucydides, I don't know, but it is used by Aristotle and - 
Plato, f but surely the subatance is there 
in Thucydides, and it means primarily a progress of the arts, in the arts, 
progress in intelligence, as one could loosely say. The weakness of the 
ancients of which Thucydides speaks is a weakness not only in power, but 
a weakness in understanding. Homer did not understand that Agam@non mads 
this campaign against Troy not because there was an oath of the wooers of 
Helen, but because Agamemnon was the strongest naval potentate of the time, 
you know, this kind of thing. We know. We are no longer under the spell 
of these fables, this is clear. i 


Now there was a school--Aristotle's Politics, book II--on Hippodamus, 
which said whatis good for the other arts is also kood for the political 
art, the legislative art, and therefore there can be a progress in politics, 
in himan living tog:ther, as well as inthe arts proper, we know that. 

And in a way Thucydides seems to suggest the same thing; Pericles surely 
means that in his funeral speech. Now what does such a progress mean--a 
progress inhuman things. And I would say, primarily one would think, it 
would be a progress in gentleness; men are no longer savages. If you 
think this is an invention of mine, read Plato's Brotagoras, I think I 
referred to that last time, the speech of Protagoras, where Protagoras says 
to Socrates you should live among these savages, which were brought on tne 
stage last year by a comic poet, then you would see how wonderful is the 
nice life in Athens, hhw wonderful these nice Athenians are. So, is this 
point clear? Progress is simultaneously a progress in intelligence and 

in gentleness, a thought which we are thoroughly familiar because since 
three centuries it has been dinned into our ears, and the process is still 
going on. g, 


Now, we are much more intelligent, we are much more intekigent today, 
the famous story every ten year old boy can do the mathematical problens 
which required the genius of Archimedes and Galileo and Fermi ...... 

So weg are more intelligeht--you have heard that. Now what Diodotus says 
in the first place is that we are not so intelligent--why there are as 
many fools around now as there were in the past. The implication && that 
there may have also been some wise men around in the past, We will come 
to that later. The other point is this. We are so gentle--well we could 
say that we don't use tthe torture any more, they did use the torture, at 
least against slaves. And we don't walk around any more armed--which would 
of course be a bad example in Chicago--but in Athens worked, you know 

when Thucydides says look, they walked around heavily armed, ard nowéwe 
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go about without guns. Well, some of us do, but we are umwise. And what 
dees Dicdotus say. He says no, we are less gentlethan the people in the 
past. We use capital punishment on a scale which it was never used be- 
fore, and surely not in the olden t imes., Did I make it relatively clear 
now to you? So there is no progress in wisdom, or to be more cautious, 
there is less of a progress in wisdom than you believe, and than Perities i 
told you, and these is surely less progress in gentleness than you believe. 
That is, I would say, a revision of the shheme used hitherto and especially 
in the introduction by T ucydides himself. That is it. 


If I bring in now your question regarding the speech of Thucydides; 


_ Thucydides! speech seems to be in favor of the simple progress of this 


view--but I mst correcty¥ myself immediately. When we think of the judg- 
ment of Thucydides which he uses as beacons-~statements on Sparta in 
book I and book VIII--they give the prise to Sparta, moderate Sparta. 
That this is not literally true we have heard partly from Thucydides and 
partly from a former speaker. Sparta was not such a prize package, if. I 
may use such a vulgar expression, as Thucydides seems to say. But this 


. statement, nevertheless, points to something; it reminds us of the fact 


that the praise of Athens must be qualified. This is the minimum that the 
praise of Sparta means. Athens is not so perfect and it surely would 
appear to be if we listen only to Pericles! speech, obviously. There is 

a casefor Sparta. I think that the praise of Sparta maans somewhat more 


than thate--that is the minimum which it means. 


Now the methodic rule--at which I think the questioner was aiming-« 
is this, then, and I think I have stated it before, The explicit judg-~ 
ments of Thucydides--you know, the things which we get straight fromthe 
horses motbh, and which we would esteem most highly--must be esteemad most 
highly, but they must bs interpreted. They are only the opening statements 
of aYlong argument in which his narrative as well as his speeches by his 
speakers have to be considered also. Then we would finally arrive at the 


true view, the full view of Thucydides. Thucydides! judgments are beginnings, 


we have such beautiful examples, for example, in the Mytilenacan affair-- 
we have discussed this last time--a judgment on the cmelty of the original 

thenian decision, judgment on the beastliness of Cleon--perfectly clear. 
Not a word 68 blame for the Spartans and the Thebans at Plataea, That 
doesn't mean that he thought they were flawless, but, as has been mentioned 
before, they were beneath criticism, The Athenians at least deserved 
criticism. 


Question: .-inaudible..... for this argument of Thucydides that when-- 
this would oe a criticism of Diodotus about progress, but taking the piece 
on Protagoras where he says it is not as thoucht we have come to a certein 
state of--if you want to use the word--evelution, or better men, that we 
have become cruel. It is not amtthh Zens paves us political virtte so that 
we can become cruel--that could be what Diodotus is protesting Bee tnst in 
capital punishment, simply because we ban no have justice-= 


Mr. Strauss: I would be at a loss now to say something about what vou 
say about the Protagoras. No. no, but I believe that Protagoras bruly 
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implies that at the beginning there was perfect savagery. 


Questioner: Yes, but he thinks that from perfectly savage origins we 
come td more refined origins, and at the same time~~ 


Mr. Strauss: -«-to a more fefined state-- 


Question: --to a more refined state, and yet in the beginning there is 
no such thing as capital punishment sigply becausethere is no such thing 
as organized society. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, all right A but it means taking a very--almost like 
Pauces who said I promise to bring you back into the city and then he 
brings him back and has his shot. It was legal, but a shaBp practice. 
Soapratraotdapatal punishment in the beginning surely, but you had killing. 
So, in other words, that doesn't make life gentle that there are no longer 
law courts. We are concerned here now not with capital punishgent or its 
absente, but with gentleness or severity. And you can have an amazing 
degree of severity without law courts, as you can see every day in Chicago 
in these gang-land killings. 


Questioner: I think the point I'm trying to make is that you can't have 
organized severity unless a high form of gentleness exists. 


Mr. Strauss: Some form of gentleness--some form. Oh, we have some 
contemporary examples in our present-day wori; you read every day now about 
dnaudible...and other famous storyes and that is a well-organized society 
in which ehere was not much of gentleness there. YOu know, but let us n ot 
go inbb that now, and look briefly at the speeahke regarding Plataea, 


First the speech of the Plataeans. The premise of the Spartans is-- 
you knew this atbocious question, they ask each Platacan what did you do 
for Sparta in the present war. Nothing? Head off! That is easy enough. 

It is incredible. f it is a capital crime not to have helped Sparta and 
her allies in the present war, the Plataeans have no hope whatever. But 

in that case the Spartans simply identify the just with wheat is immediately 
profitable to the Spartans, i.e. they abandon every claim to justice, every 
claim to be jadges. The Plataeans reply that not to help enemies is not 

an unjust act, of course not, nor is it an unjust act not to betray their 
allics, Athenians allies. They refer then very impressively to their merit 
in the Persian War, where they were allied with the Greeks against the Modes, 
and the Thebans at that time were the traitors, they were sided with the 
Persian king against the Greeks, and the Thebans have now the nerve to 

play up their Greek patriocy. And the action against the Thebans in the 
beginning of this present war was according to the law established for all, 
28 t hey say, chapter 56, namely that it is legitimate to repell force by 
force. The Thebans attacked them in peace-- 


Question: Don't the Plataeans find awkward their slgying-- 


Mr. Strauss: Of course the Plataeans committed one severe crime, as you 


point out--they slew the 180 Theban prinoners, and that is of course 
a difficulty because now they are in the same boat. They say we surrend- 
ered with our hands upheld, i.e. cannot justly be killed according to 
the law of the Greeks. And that is of course awkward because they did 
the same thing. That is their weak spot--however, just they may have 
been. And the interesting thing is this, were the Thebans not so par» 
ticularly vicious and vengeful to the Plataeans because of this atrocity, 


` that we must consider, you know, perhaps the Thebans would hot have been 


that nasty if the Plataeans had kept their own part of the bargain and 
left the Thebang prisdéners alive. We dod/not know that. It is not such 
avery simple case. : 


Now, a few words about the Theban speech. Now the Thebans are from 
one point of view a very terrible sport, but you can rightly say that was 
ancient history because the Plataeans reminded everyone present of the 
abominable, disgraceful actions of the Thebans during the Persian War , 
when the Thebans sided with the Persian king. They have of course a 
ready answer--that was not we, or us, that was those bad oligarchs who 
ruled Thebes at that time, a distinction you will remember perhaps from 
the third book, the beginning of the third book of the Politics . So ye 
the first thing the Thebans must do is defend their Medizing, i.e. their 
fighting with the Medds in the Persian War. And then they bring forth 


Pi 


their charge against the Plataeans. The Plataygans have done wrong too, tes 
they have done wrong to the Greeks, and hence deserve punishment. And 5 & 


this applies of course still more to the Athenians and to all other allies, 
allies of the Athenians; because Athens is the public enemy of Benen es 


= everyone allied with Athens is a public enemy of the Greeks. aS 


Now, they point out quite justly the clear crime of the Plataeans 


| _ which consisted in the slaying of the 180 Theban prisoners. The emphasis 


is all the time on the justice of the capital punishment of the Plataeans. 
Ther own merits, the Plataeans' own merits would only aggravate the crime, 
and hence the punishment. The principle: tit for tat. Their punishmmt 
is even smaller than the crime; in other wrds they would have to have | 
special embellishmmants like drawing and quartering, or whatever it might 
be, in order to get what they want. There is no attempt made to show that 
it is profitable to kill wis PIsteeans. That I think we must consider. 


Question: I find rather Peorien that the Thebans would dirence the 
argument that the democracy could not take the responsibility for the 
actions of an oligarchy.in a war in which the general picture by and large 
was that the Spartans were in the theater of the oligarchy. 


Mr, Strauss: That can easily be corrected, The Thebans are clever enough 
to take care of that. They say there are two kinds of regimes which are «` 
respected, and they are democracy and oligarchy. In both cases there is — 
some principle of justice. But what we had at that time was the ruls of 

a tiny clique of an oligarchy, they use a different term ware VO hea 

which is a kind of a tyranny of a few families. Oligarchy is still a body 
of people ‘(inaudible.) 
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Now this is I think the key theme of the third book, if I may say so. 
Mytilene and Plataea as exemplifying Athens and Sparta, The Spartans 
or Peloponnesians do not raise the question of advantage--is it advan- 
tageous to kill the Plataeans at all, but the Athenians do, even Cleon 


‘does. The Athenian view of punishment, even Cleon's, is more rational 


than the Peloponnesians'. Killing, at least this kind of Killing, must 
serve a purpose, it cannot be mere revengo. And what is done in Plataea 
is mere revenge, The purpose of killing cannot be taken for granted in 
matters’of such gravity, so that you can simply say "crime-punishment". 

We have to consiser whether it is wise to punish, at least in political 
cases. This implies--forgive me for drawing this obvious conclusion-- 

the Athenians are gentler thant he Spartans, to say nothing of the Thebans. 
And the obvious confirmation of that is that there is not a single voice 
raised on behalf of the Plataeans in the Peloponnesian canp, whereas there 
is a very powerful voice raised on behalf of the Mytilenaeans in the 
Atheniang camp. 


And Thucydides himself recalls his own judgment very simply in 
chapter 68. "The Spartans gave in to the Thebans with a view to thiér 
own profit." In other words, it had absolutely nothing to do with justice. 
Although there was a crime committed by Plataea in killing these 180 | 


` prisoner, but they were not killed for that. 


N ow we have seen the remarkable example of Spartan gentleness in 
book one, you remember where they behaved so decently to the Myceneans 
after the capture of Ithome. That is also imbortant. Why did they do 
that? Because there was an oracle telling them that the suppliant of 
Zeus of Ithome must be spared. The application to Athens--~the Athenians 


' did not need oracles in order to spare the ATO EHE Pane: That iis also 
more for what follows. 


Now the next great. story is the story of the revolt at Corcyra, and =.. 
a terrible civil war with all the refinements of the same. It should be 
noted that the nastjness was started by the upper cless; the demos was as 
well included, but it was in reaction. The original beastliness was with 
the upper class. Thucydides makes this quite clear. This reminds me of 


@ passage in Aristotle's Athenian Constitution which deserves very much 


consideration, especially in view of the fact that a certain "anti-democratic 


Y prdjudice" is taken for granted when we read Plato or Aristotle. In the 


Constitution of Athens when he speaks of the conduct of the demos after 
the exphision of the thirty tyrants, in 03, Aristathe speaks of "the 
customary good-naturedness of the common peaplet a remarkable statement. 
It could be ironical, but I don't believe it is. Here, surely, in 6orcyra, 
however beastly the demos was it acted án provokation. Now the Corcyraean 
revolt discusses sedition, is explicitly described again as a motion. 

»-» inaudible... It brings about the preponderance of come 
pulsion, necessity, which compel men? to do things they dislike. I 
Buggested on an earlier occasion there is a certain kinship between motion 


=> and necessity, versus rest, freedom, kinesis or whatever you might 


popvisionally call it. It makes most men worse, he doesn't say all men. 


~ And then there comes in chapter 82 this famous passage about the change ~ 


of the customary meaning of words-=a passage of infinite importante for 
the understanding of Thucydides, because it shows you so simply his 
"system of values" in the most straight-forward way you can imagine. Now 
what happens in such a decay? A depreciation of moderation, and a boosting 
of daring, and of course of brutality, greed and insincerity. But these 
key words we remember from the Spartan-Athens antithesis. Sparta~-mod- 
eration, Athens--daring. And Thucydides speaks here clearly more on the 
side of moderation than on the side of daring. In this context there is- 
the only mention in the whole work of divine law, divine law, and piety, 
if these two have any importance. The cagae of the whole thing is greed-~ 
the desire to have more--and love of honor, love of superiority, of being 
recognized as superior. 


The next net result is by the way very interesting--the victory | 
of sheze brutality even over the lowest kind of cleverness. Sherr brutality. 
It is a beautiful picture of what happens in such situations, but we can 
only refer here òb one key point. The principles to which Thucydides 
here appeals as authoritative--moderation and so on, the law, and so one= 
clearly decide on the besis of evidence given by him in favor of Sparta 
against Athens,--not of Sparta as she behaved and against Athens as she 
behaved-~but in favor of Sparta as what she meant to be or claimed to be, 
and against Athens as she claimed to be. Athens claimed not to be the 
city of moderation, but the city of daring, and so on. And therefore 
it seems to settle the case in favor of a former speaker who defended 
Sparta and myself, But I must'make one objection. These principles are 
stated here by Thucydides in the context of intra-polis morality, intra- 
polis, not inter-=polis. No conclusiony it seems to me, can be drawn 
without very great caution from these statements regarding foreign policy 
matters (about imperialism and non-imperialism). that we must be 
verycareful. This high morality within the polis could go to gether with 


* I don't say an imprality, but an absense of morality in foreign relations. ~ | 
x.. The poliey cannot ba a polis if there is not this overaall--if these are 


not the over-all habits of the citizen body. 


In the sequel, in chapter 88--by the way we have done infinite inve 
justice to this chapter on stasis in Corcyra, but we must make some selection. 
In this whole connection, I can mention this only, in chapter 87 he speaks 
of the plague and the earthquake, then in chapter 89 there is again soms- 
thing also about earthquakes, and inbetween there is a story of certain 
happenings in Sicily where he records the myth=-you know where there is a 


' volcano where the God Hephaestusiis said to do his work in a myth preceded 


and followed by a physiological statement, physiolcgical in the Greek 
sense, dealing with the signs of nature. The phenoiceren which le dese 
cribes in 89 is the opposite of that described in book tvs, chapter 102,; 
here there is an increase in the sea, the sea conquergying the land. 

In chapter 389, we had, you remember, an increase in the land over the sea 
this I meation in passing, but only to indicated how present this question 
of nature always is in Thucydides, 
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In chapter 90 beginning; will you read that please, 


90, The same summer divers other, as they had several occasions, 
made war in Sicily; so also did the Sicilians amongst themselves 
and the Athenians with their confederates. Byt I will make 
mention only of such most memorable things as were done either 
by the confederates there with the Athenians or against the 
Athenians by the enemy, - 


But why does he say that? It is very rarely that Thucydides makes such 
remarks about what he mentions and omitse--we are already accustomed to 
this. Of course he will not say the irrelevant things, that goes without 
saying. And it is especially strange that this sugject Sicily is dropped 
at the end of this chapter and not taken up again until chapter 99. When 
you draw up a list of the subjects of this whole section, beginning with 
chapter 86, you get roughly this order; I read them to you very quickly=- 
Athenians in Sicily, plague in Athens, Athenians in Sicily, earthquakes — 
etc, Athenians in Sicily, the Athenians in Melos and Boeotia, Spartans in 
Trachinia, Demosthenes in central Greece, Athenians in Sicily, Sparta in 

+ central Greece, Athtnians in Sicily, Athenians purify Delos, Sparta in . 

central Greece, Athenians in Sicily, emuption of Aetna. You know there is 

a certain pattern here. Athenians in Sicily again and again. And two 

broad subjects are repeated--Athenians in Sicily are ate six times, 

natural catastrophies occur in three items. 


If one takes out the chapter on the Athenians in Delos, when the 
Athenians purify Delos, one sees that the Athenians in Sicily occurs only 
in the odd-mumbered things--not in all, but in some odd-number, l, 3 3 
and the natural catastrophes would only occur in the even numbers. There , 
are other features of the same kind, strange features in this section, I 
will show immediately later what that is. In 93 we find another example 
of Spartan harshand ignoble conduct-~oh yes the story in northern Greece, 
you know when they make settlement near Thessaly, you know, and the whole 
thing fails because of the stupid conduct. 


Question: One can count this repetition also. "The same Sumer, about the 
same time", "łn the same summer" occurs five times. 


Mr. Strauss: That is very common, then you would have to make the complete 
statistics throughout the work--that you douldn't do on the basis of this 
particular thing. 


Now then there comes the story of Demosthenes! rash and hopeful 
attempt and its disastrous end. But Demosthenes is prudent; he does not 
return to Athens after the defeat. He knows what they are going to do to 
hin. This remark which our speaker quoted about the quality of the fallen 
Athenian soldiers, you know that this was the elite,gnever did so many 
first-rate Athenians fall in this waz as in this particular battle. I wonder 
whether this does not have to be connected with the funeral speech. These 
men who fell there in central Greece would have been a much more proper chject 
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of a funeral speech than the ones about which Pericles had spoken. 
Did you not make a remark along these lines in what you said? 


Studdnt addressed: No, it was the speaker in favor of Sparta who made 
that remakk. 


Mr. Strauss: Oh, I'm sorry, yes, of course. I see. 


Question: In introducing the funeral speech, Pancydidedodsesagzaphat 
they contimed to observe the prescribed ceremony and that they followed 
this on all the occasions-- this was not the only funeral 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes, I know, of course not, but I don't think anise 
is said about the transportation of corpses to Athens. 


Now there is a description of Demostkmnes which makes very exciting 
reading, but unforbbnately we cannot go into that. In 14l there is a 
remark that I underlined, I don't know for what reason. Let me see what 
it is. In other words after this splendid victory, of course, Demosthenes 
is sure that it is safe for him to return again--that is the end of this 
particular story. But the true exploit of Demosthenes comes only in 
the next book. 


Question: Is there time to propose a highly speculative question? 


Mr. Strauss: No, because I must bring in, unless we forget this whole - 
issue we discussed before. Therefore I must say a few words about the 
remarkable chapter 10, which you know disturbs the plan which I have 
indicated before. The story of Athen's purification of Delos, of the 
island of Delos. Now here we have the last reference to Homer, the 

only reference to Homer, except for the short reference to Homer in the 
funeral speech which wedon't have to count, outside of the archaeology. 
Thucydides goes back here for a moment to the very early history of Creecd. 
The Athenians, we learn, do on a larger scale what the tyrant Peisistratus 
had dons before, èh is also--Peisistratus will come up later--there will 


be the whole story of Peisistratus later on. 


Tha rule both dying and giving birth must not take place on the zacred 
island of Delos--they are to be regarded as impure. And there is a con- 
nection between that, because on the island of Delos, Apollo, the god of 
Delos, was born. The birth of a god is not an impure act, that is impos- 
sible. Now what is that, we will read perhaps a few Lines berore?y the 
first quotation. 


There had also in old time been great concourse in Delos 
both of Ionians and of the islanders round about. For they then 
came to see the games, with their wives and children, as the j 
Ionians do now the games at Ephesus. There wee likewise | 
matches set cof bodily exercises and of music; and the cities did 
severally set forth dances. Which things to have been so, is 
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principally declared by Homer fh these verses of his hymn to 
Apollo: 


. Now let us stop here for a moment. So in the olden time Gymnic and 


music contests and choruses, and this is confirmed by Homer--things of 
the olden times confirmed by the oldest poet. And then,-~let us not 


read the verse, but go on afterward. 


T That there were also matches of music and that men resorted 
thither to contend therein he again maketh manifest in these 
verses of the same hymn. For after he hath spoken of the Delian 
dance of the women, he endeth their praise with these verses, 
wherein also he maketh mention of himself. 


Of himself, then he quotes 8 other verses, He brings out the point that 
in the beginning there is also a music contest, not only a gymnic, or | 
gymnastic contest, but also a music contest, i.e. a context in which 
Homer himself could participate, therefore the mention of Homer himself 
is not extraordinary. Now, after the quotation of the verses: 


So much hath Homer witnessed touching the great meeting and 
= solemnity celebrated of old in the isle of Delos. And the islanders 

and the Athenians, since that time, have continued still to send 
dancers along with their sacrificers; but the games and things of 
that kind were worn out, as is likely, by adversity till now the 
Athenians restored the games (Mr. Strauss: Not the "gawas", the 
"came" "the contest") and added the horse race which was not be- 
fore. 


I know much too. little, and the commentaries which I have occasion to observe 
are Silent about it according to a strict rule of commentators religiously 
observed~-the rule is this: Be very detailed, and very informative about 
matters which are not terribly impopbant; but if it is important, a prrdent 
silence. You see the point, if we read that, the olden times witnessed by 
Homer are not. simply inferioyr to what happens now. You see, in the begin- 
ning you had music, gymnic contests, plus choruses. : And then later the 
contests were dropped, the choruses remained, but the contests were dropred, 
and then the Athenians regtored the contest, he says the contest. Did they 
restore the music contest? I don't know, but I would be very anxious to 
know. But surely he changes from this plural to the singular, there can be 
no question of that. I wish I knew someone who knew everything about the 
contests in Delos. And they surelyadd horseraces. You know in the beginning 
of the Republic you also have the horserace, i 


So, in other words, it is not quite clear whether the Athenians restored 
the full Homeric splendor or whether they omit the decisive points, the music 
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contest where Homer himself could participate. That is an iaoi 
story. One comentator, a good older one says this. The first five 
verses prove only that existence of a gymnic contest and choruses, not 
the gusical contest, therefore it is necessary to quote the last eight i 
verses; I think that is perfectly correct. But I would add, the last n ar” 
verse in which Homer mentions himself for this reason, because the \ a 
subject is music contests. There is a passage in Diodorus Siculus ° a 
e.. inaudible.. 

in book 12, chapter 58, enh I had no occasion to look up, it would be 
interesting to see whether he says something about the meptore tion of 
music contests there. 


I think this is a very important chapter and there is a connection 
with the Diodotus sòbyy, a correction of the simple scheme, which, you 
know, Thucydides himself developed in the archatology which ina rhetorical 
exaggeration is the nerve of the funeral speech;~the thought we are at the 


‘top in wisdom and humanity, and which is challenged only by Diodotus, and 


confarmed~-a most decisive point--by the seemingly trivial story that in 
this particular year the Athenians also sent--Thucydides doesn't say a 

word, by the way, why the purification takes place in this particular case. 
The commentators say, perfectly rightly, that there was a connection with 
the plague, and the kind of action in order to appease Apollo, you know 

in the beginning of the [Tliad, who is responsible for that kind of things. | 
Thucydides doesn't allude to anything because what he had to say I believe 
was ofa dutterent character. 


Now this is an important point which I thought I should not suppress 
under any circumstance, and this strange thing which I believe Athens to 
have observed regarding Sicily, you know,--that he constantly interupts 
the Siciliane-it is really annoying--well, the story of Sicily is absolutely 
uninteresting, it is not a beautiful story like the capture of Sphacteria . 
in the fourth book where you cantt stop reading. B? course Thucydides was 


not such a nasty man as to interupt it because there was in the meantime 


some Little affair in Lesbos or I don't know where, you know. But that is 
very artistically done and I think the thing to which he points by these 
strange proceedings is this judgment which stands out for the simle reéson 
that you don't find such a quote--the only other quotation from Homer is 
in the eighth chapter of the first book where a single erse is quoted. 
Here you have 13. And this is taken from the Iomeric hymn to Apollo. 
Today of course neople don't believe that it was. written by pote Te 
I wonder in the last verse it is said, or Homer says of himsel? thet t 

is of the island of Chios. You know seven sities fought for the ence "of 
being the birth town of Homer, and here Chics, one of the most powerfu 
allies of Athens, is mentioned. And the Chians later on tin the eighth 


‘book get a very high grade together with the Spartans as the only ones who 


combine moderation with prosperity, I-don't know where there is any cone 
nection with that, but it is surely a peculiarity. 


Question: Can't one compare’ this to Diodotus' speech; Isn't bhis a re- 
turn--you mention the progress in arts, and then you say there is an 


type 
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I am confused about those things, I just want to state them. Isn't this 
return to nature a return to Homer, or something even prior to Homer. 


Mr. Strauss: Yew, that is a very tempting suggestion which anyone who 
has lived after Homer can completely avoid, you know, when you have this 
nature and law distinction you cannot help saying all right, if law is 
essentially posterior to nature there must have been a time or times when 
there was only.nature, and not yet law--what Hobbes cakls a state of 
nature, Now there would be the question whether this is a gentle or a 
cruel statey-savage according to Hobbes and nice according to Locke 

that is a secondary question. : Why does this question 
not accur in this way in the. older view? aA 


) not 
Why did the mcient thinkers, pose the question in this form--of the state 


- of nature in the Hobbes-Lockian sense., Well, ib is difficult of course 


to translate the state of nature into Greek, as far as I can see, but 


> there would be, of course a Greek equdkalent, “when men lived according 


to nature," "live accordint to nature"+-that is never said in this form. 
How come? 


Question: Weren't they too close to the barbarians to have any: illusions 
about, what non-political life was? 


Mr. Strauss: . Well, one thing we can say for good old Hobhes--he also had 

no delusions. How did he say it? Nasty, brubish, short, what is the fourth? 
Solitary. When I was in England I saw a public debate among the students 
there, "The Live of a Cambridge Undergraduate is Solitary, Nasty, Brutish 
and Short."That is not the qestion. Why do they note- 


Question: I have an answer in the rejection--there is no rejedtion of the 
gods; they are all taken as simply presupposed here. A state of nature 
would be a stateprior to all nomos, I would say prior to all belief in 
divine things even. x 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, but do you have any reason bo believe that Thucydides 


 belisved in the gods? 


a Ques tienen: ‘No, but yhe doesn't ever say there was a time when-#I don't ` 


know that. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, part of. the reason is I think--it will not be sufficds nt-- 
but all Greek thinkers whom I know and who spoke about this more explicitly 


would deny that this is.the natural state. The natural state of a man is 


the state in which a man leads a truly hyman life. That is not only the 


` view of Plato and Aristotle, that would go without saying, but it is the 


view of Lucretius, and say’of the Epicuraean tradition. In other words, 
nature inte Hobbian view; whereapit is clearest (and in Locle it is not s 
visible,)but. dt is also there, ~ 


In the modern view nature is regarded as something to be fought, something 


~ nh. 
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to be overcome, conquered, or whatever you call it, and that I think the 


- Greeks never meant. I mean even those who had those nasty tyyannical 


doctrines like Thrasymachus and Callicles;they both say that life accord» 
ing to nature is the life of a tyrant. But how can you live as a tyrant 
without a polis? So, in other words, they would say the natural life 
according to nature in the state of nature is a state which must have 
embodied nomos, because something like nomos is necessary even for a 


‘tyrannical city, you know. On the contrary, the characteristic of the 


Greek nasty people, if I may say so, what is ordinarily uhderstood by the 
term Spphist, they would understand the sh&te of nature as much in political 
terms, if with a different intention, as Plato and Aristctle. Whereas 

nature would not come into its own where there is no possibility of lording 


- it over others and engoying yourself ~~inaudible-« that cannot be 


done in deserts, or you know in trenches, as Hobbes presents the situatim. 


In other words, nature is for all Greeks, I would say, until the contrary 


is proved to me, for all Creek thinkers at least, an indication of some- 
thing which is the standard, the standard; what is according to nature is 
desireable, is good. And that is questioned by the moderns, and therefore 
the problem doesn't occur in this form. 


Question: Yes, but what about the goditranal, problem in Thucydides that 
Homer was in the beginning-- 


‘Mr. Strauss: Yes, but Homer in the beginning appeared as a beautiful 


example of the weakness of the ancients. His mind was as weak as the 
ancient citxes were politically, milibarily, and economicaylyeak. We 
read all these stories about Helen and the generosity of the Greeks 


- going with Agamemnon to punish this crime against hospitality and this 


kind of thing. Here he appears in a different light, only for a moment, 
but that is very important. And especially since this. connection with 

the Diodotus speech which is the first reference--now you must not forget—- 
a state of nature is not, I think the association . which would 
occur to me. What Diodotus suggests very superficially, but powerfully, 
when you follow his remark, is the age of Cronos, the age of Cronos, the 
age of gentleness, no punishment. Well, he doesn't go so far; he only says. 
there were softer punishments, hh doesn't say absence of punishment. That 
you can think through easily, but this view--the development from ancient 
times is not simply progress, if I state it as cautiously as I ovght--is a 
ereat corrective not only to the funeral speech, where you get this picture-- 
until the Persian Wars, and perhaps even includively;-nothing; and then 
after the Pergtan War with Themistocles and the empire, and especially in. 
the last generation, and still moze especially, our generation, we are the 
ones who have made possible this glory of Athens, and what greater glory 

c an there be, This is, of course, never said by Thucydides, but it is 
partly suggested by him ün his archaeology, in his introduction, There you 
have also emthbuvtoké thibasiwiele a vracrestivs movener vita a y'ar 

to the arts that is stated by Thucydides most strongly than by Pericles. 
Hitherto, we must see what we will find later, hitherto I have seen only 
these brief remarks in the Diodotus speech, and this chapter where they 

are relatively near to one another, which indicate a qualification. And 

I beliefe that is a very deep qualification, because again, another general _ 
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rule, the importance of a pagsage does not consist in the fact that it says 
the same as what is said in innumerable other passages. <A single remakk 
of this kind can be the enlightening passage, 


Question: This passage confirms the importance of Diodotus in respect 66 
the notion of progress. Couldntt it be said that he too, in the passage 
on Thucydides! judgment, confirms Diodotus! views on political things 
generally. There is a remarkable correlation between Thucydides! remarks 
in that and Dicdotus! remarks. . 


Mr. Strauss: You mean in so far as the stabtmentatéméht ofmphe principles 
of intra-polis life is stated there are old-fashioned. Is that what you 
mean? 


Questioner: The emphasis upon counsel-~' 


Mr. Strauss: And also he mentions there and only there the divine law. 

The only praise of piety -~inaudible-~ do not mean 
piety strictly speaking, they mean only. the-what does not run counter to 
divine law. ((G)..... means rather the profane as distinghished from 
the holy, but has the sense of meaning of the "permitted", the permitted 
profane, and therefore it has a religious connection. (Greek) clearly 


“means worship of the gods. inaudible.. 


Tne reason why I did not see it because in parts of chapter 82 is somethin g 
with which I am familiar since a very long time and familiarity breeds con= 


-’ tempt very wrongly, yog know, Wiens only excessive familiarity should breed 


contempt. But you gre quibe right. Well, of course we don't know what | 
surprises are still in store; 3 we have gone thpough only book three. . 


‘Question: On this Homer thingsthis whole episode sticks right out from 


everything else, it seems to me that it is almost putting--when you read 

that list of the order in which they come--~Delos sticks out there as a 
complete contrast to all the other things. It is so peaceful and the -~ 
fact that he actually uses a quotation from Homer, by doing this, by using 
the wording of the Homer, he is saying things which he couldn't say in hi 

own person because it is like a voice from long ago--peaceful, a very 
peaceful, gracious sort of passage, He couldn't say that himself, and for 
that reason perhaps it is a liberary device. Actually quoting the lines 

of Homer emphasizes the contrast which this is to the whole of the mess which 
surrounds-~ 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, do you mean the remdkwer of peace at its best, 
Yes, yes, that makes very much senge. But you also found it sticking out. 
Well, one must of course read the complete hymn, the complete hymn, and there 
are some "misquotations” of Thucydides, you know, that happens almost always 
on such occasions when one quotes Homeric verses there is in many cases 

some deviation, and the belief that they quote from memory I regard as 
beneath contempt, what is possible, of course, is that there were different 
readings. That one cannot exclude. But that they should on such solemn 
occasions quote Homer once in such a book, that he should be careless and 


athe 


elip-shod there I regard as impossible. But there are some--unfortunately 
i have forgotten it--I had the reference to one verse, verse 38, it had 
something to do in reference to Chids, I do not know what it was. Put 

ong would have to study that carefully. 


Now Apollo plays a very great rols throapgcut the beck, He was the 
first god mentioned, and if you Just took at an index vou will see that 
Apollo occurs more times than any other god. And cf course hic sist 
Artemis, wno is not mentioned openly, but she is mentioned as the last 
thing in the whole work. The last sentence being "and then Tissanhernes 
went up to Ephesus to sacrifice to Artémis." The sentence which follows | 
in not in the best manuscripts, that seemse to have been done’ by a scribe, 
and that is also &-thing which we dill take up on a better occasion when 
we come to a discussion of this question. Thucydides ordinarily says at 
the end of a year, this was year nomber-=—so the winter came to the end and 
therewith the year nunber’n"of the war which Thucydides has narrated. And 
this phrase of Thucydides takes a stereotyped form, but "which Thucydides 
has narrated " does not occur in all cases, and one must make complete 
statistics of thab, and I think one can also discern a pattern there which 
is of some help. We will come to that when we discuss the second part of 
book four. 


Question: TI have a question seus the meaning of the sentence in the 
middle of chapter 8h-- 


Mre Strasas: You mean in 38~-book three) 


Questioner: Yes, the last sentence on the page. 

hy ee 
Mr. Strauss: I don't that” your translation. Wait, chapter 38) is universally 
regarded as not by Thucydides; I have no judgment on that, I simply prudently 
‘bow. But I am mever convinced for this reason because I do not believe 
that the editors consider the possibility that Thucydides! stylistic prin- 
ciples are much larger, are not simply exhausted es a strict gramar 
of early Attic prose would regard as possible or not. I have seen a few 
cases where I venture to set my own judgment against “this sort of thing 
because I see that these allegedly meaningless things are meaninful. But 
at any rate, what was the passage, 


Questioner: "And the common course of life being at that time confounded 
in the city, the nature of man, which is wont even ggainst law todo evil, 
gotten now above the law, showed itself with délight to be too week’ feor 
passion, too strong for justice, and enemy to all aaa ak I wonder 
about this term "nature of yan"-~ 


Mr. Strauss: That occurs, does it? "And the nature of man having become 
victorious over the laws? that it says. “The nature of man which is 
‘accustomed to act uhjustly also against the laws" 


Questioner: This doesn't seem to be consistant with that which we have 
seen from Aristotle and Plato, does it? 
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Mr. Strauss: Why not, I mean, what do you learn from Callicles, Thraeymachus 
and such characters. Justice is against nature. Justice is purely con- 
ventional; the many weak men band together to protect thersclves and 

then they say "equality", the equal treatment of all, you know, the justice 
is equality. This is against nature but reasonably oft ective, but of 

course only on the surface, because what is going on in the individual 


. is not controlled by law. And therefore Glaucon's story, if you remember, 


in their hearts everyone wants to get the most, and they are simply mere 
calculation, and nothing else induced man to act justly when seen. But if 
someone is eminently clever and courageous he can get away with murder on 
the largest scale, Of course he must also make some minor concessions to 
what the many think, their opinion, to their strength. No, no, that is open. 
I mean the common basis between say Plato or Socrates and the Sophists is: 
We seek the natural good for man. The difference is : Does justice forma 
part of the natural good of man or not. Socrates saying yes, the Spnhists, 
no. Very roughly that is the issue, but the basis is common, that what is 
by nature good for man is the good, is not only not questioned, but pre- 
supposed. 


Question: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: No, no but even apart from that could not someone say that 
while nomos somehow enters into the nature of man, and is required by the 
nature of man, yet there is something in man, belonging to his nature, which 
rebels against it--I mean not a corrupted nature, but a--could one not say 
that? 


- 


Thucydides - 


Lecture VIr 
Book ‘IV, chapters 1-70 


I did not quite understand why you said that Demosthenes deviates from 
the Periclean policy. : 


Student: What I meant was this: Whereas Pericles (inaudible) emphasis on 
Lacedaemonian territory, and in the case of Pylus--now in book III he made 
a great effort to try to take Boedtia cut of the war and it failed, in other 
words. This is what I meant by the shift from the Fensencen policy=-=the 
shift definitely in favor of conquest. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that I wuld question. I mean, it surely took on this form 
through Cleon's policy superimposed on Demosthenes Strategy, but I don't see 
why the Hem_osthenean stragegy is not compatible with the Periclean policy, 
namely to force Sparta to give up her aim to destroy the Athenian empire, 

Now Demosthenes! greatest feat in Pylus led exactly to this consequence. 


Student: But by chance. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that I wonder; we will have to take that up. And even if 
by chance, I would say if you grasped at chance offered to you without any-- 
offered to you by chance, but you grasped it, then there is some merit in 
that. At any rate Demosthenes succeeded in compelling the Spartans to come © 
cap in hand to Athens and to call off the war. And that is exactly what 
Pericles wanted. JI mean whether you do it by an extended landing on Spartan 
soil or by a short raid, that is maybe of some tactical difference but. it 
wouldn't affect the fundamental policy. But let us see it when we come to 


- that. 


Now you probably know that the division of the history into books, into 
the eight books, does not necessarily go back to Thucydides. I believe most 
people would even say today that it surely does not go back to Thucydides. 


- There was another division indb thirteen books as tradition tells us, and we _ 


have no right to assume, at any rate, that this division of the books is of 


- Thucydides! own making. Still it is convenient to make use of this traditional 


division and when we compare book IV, which we begin now, with book III which 
we discussed last week--in book II the big event is the opposition between 


the Plataean affair and the Mytilenean affair, the destruction of the Plataeans 


by the Spartans and the salvation of the Mytileneans by the Athenians which 
throws light on both cities. 


Now we have a similar parallelism in book IV. There is the story of 
Pylus, the great Athenian success, and then later on in the second half of 
book IV Brasidas' very successful campaign in northern Greece culmirating in 


- the capture of Amphipolis which is the béggest Spartan success. And the 


result of these two military events is then the peace of Nicias in 421. 


Now the hero in the first part of book IV is clearly Demosthenes, as the 
speaker has seen very well. He has a special position altogether. Let us 
look at chapter 2 toward the end where his special position in Athenian affairs 


vee 


is clear ly recognized-~the last sentence of chapter 2, do you have that? 


2. 2.-To Demosthenese also, who ever since his return out of Acarndaia 
had lived privately, they gave authority, at his own request, to make 
use of the same galleys, af he thought good so to do, about Peloponnesus. 


© You see, hè is not in command, that is important, he is not in command but 


he nevertheless has a position of trust. He has a certain kind of discretion 
which no one else ee have had ab that time... 

And now there comes the story which--read the beginning of chapter 3 
to see what we have to think about this chance business. Was Pylus entirely 
a matter of chance? Read that please, the beginning of chapter 3. 


3. As they sailed by the coast of Laconia and had intelligence that the 
Peloponnesian fleet was at Corcyra already, (Mr. Strauss: Let us look 
at the map. Pylus is here; Corcyra, the ally of Athens, is here and 
-~inaudible-= so it is not very far as the crow flies from Pylus to 
Sparta. Let us go on where we were.) but Demosthenes willed them to 
put in first at Pylus, and when they had done what was requisite there, 
then to proceed in their EOAR Ge, (Mr. Strauss: You see, Demosthenes 
intended to land in Pyluss Meee at the next sentence is where chance 
comes in. Mr. Strauss: But still, if someone gets what he wants-~ 
what he wants in the first placr--by chance, it is surely not altogether 
chance. That was his plan, ard only because he didn't have the authority 
he couldn't put it inbo practice. But then, touche, chance, came to — 
his assistance. Yes, and then they contradicted him---where were you.) 
But whilst they denied to do it, the fleet was driven into Pylus by a 
tempest that then arose by chance, End presently Demosthenes required 
them to fortify the place, alleging that he came with them for no other 
purpose, and showing how there was great store of timber and stone and 
that the place itself was naturally strong and desert, both it and a 
great deal of country about. 


Let us stop here one moment. It was by nature strong. Later on in chapter 4 
when this thought is restated by Thucydides in his own name he states what 
Demosthenes said as an indirect speech. Thucydides says inthe last sentence 
of chapter he--can you read that? 


lle «For the greatest part of the place was strong by nature (Mr. Strauss: 
No, that's bad. That is a bad translation of Hobbes'; I am sorry to 
say that about that great man. But he says the greatest part of the 
place was itself strong. Now this is a subtlty of no great interest to 
most of you, but I would nevertheless mention that. What is called by 
Demosthenes "by nature strong" is called by Thucydides "is itself stron.’ 


- Now your remember, perhaps, from Plato's language in the Republic am mary 


other places when he says justice itself, justice itself-~the idea of justice. 
That is the nature of justice. There is a beautiful confirmation of that 
from Thucydides. What a thing itself is--that is its nature. I mean, what 
it is especially in contradistinction to what people do of it. The place 
may not be itself strong and then you make it strong by fortifications, yes? 


D 
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Shat what a thing is by nature is the thing itself--this trivial thing, I 
believe it has very profound implicdtions and I thought I should merely 
bring the fact to your attention that you have it not only in Plato but 
even in Thucydides. And that it is told in connection with Demosthenes, 
I believe is not entirely accidental. At least I do not know a parallel 
to that anywhere else in Thucydides. We will take that up later. 


And now the story as it was told by the speaker. We have to say a word 
about Demosthenes! speech to his soldiers. The details are very interesting-- 


. how Demosthenes gets everything he wants although he has no abhority. But 


he has a certain insistance and chance, the soldiers get bored and so they 


- are willing to do some fortification just in order to get out of their boredom.’ 
* But these chance things would not have had the effedt if Demosthenes had 
‘not thought all the time about what he wanted. Now then he makes his spech 


be decisive in the favor of the Athenians? 


tothe soldiers in chapter 10. It looks as if Demosthenes has landed his 
men in another dangerous situation, you know, he had a certain gambling 


‘quality as we have seen in book III. And Brasidas seessvery well the point; 


Brasidas is onthe other side, but fortunatley Brasidas has no authority. 
You know, Brasidas is the leding Spartan at that time, not in authority but 


in natural gifts, just as Demosthenes is the outstanding Athenian in this 
situation. 


And the key point which Demosthenes makes is the Athenians' great naval 
experience. ‘The situation is very bad for them, he says, but by virtue of 
your great naval experience you will win, and this proves to be decisive. ` 
Now do you remember why it was this naval experience--that this proved to 


Student: Well, it was because --inaudible-- where or what? 
Mr. Strauss: After all the Spartans were at this time-- 
Student: No, you asked where or what. . 


Mr. Strauss: Why was the Athenians! naval experience decisive in this sit- 


- uation} where the the Athenians were on land and the Spartans came in. 


Student: B,cause they knew that there were certain occasions from their - 


experience with the sea where the men from the sea had a decisive disadvantage, 
and this is when they are landing. 


‘Mr. Strauss: So, in other words they knew, they knew from their own experience 


` 


how the situation would be if they came in and so they were able to counter- 


„act the Spartans. ‘So Demosthenes diagnosed the situation correctly. Demosthenes: 


diagnosed what was going to happen on the Spartan side because every Athenian 
sailer knew what-- ou 


Student: This particular thing was not a matter of chance-- 
Mr. Strauss: Surely not. Let me see--he speaks in a passage in the 12th 


chapter of--I mean, the key point it seems to me of Demosthdnss' speech is . 
that his Diagnosis of the situation given in advance is proved to be correc’ 


Hos 


by events later on. So that shows --inaudible--. And there is a seeming 
paradoxy toward the end of chapter 12, that there was a reversal of touche, 
of chance, that the Athenians fought from land and from Spartan land. Do 
you find this? 


12. ...50 that at this time fortune came so much about, that the 
Athenians fought from the land, Laconique land, against the Lace- 
daemonians in galleys; and the (Mr. Strauss: The land power comes 

in by sea into its own land and the naval power is occupying the 
land, the enemy's island.) and the Lacedaemonians from their galleys 
fought against the Athenians, to get landing in their own now hostile 
territory. For at that time there was an opinion far spread, that 
these were rather landmen and expert in a battle of foot, and that 
in maritime and naval actions the other excelled. 


You see, I think what this remark shows is Demosthenes! superiority 
to tha opinion, to that doctrine of the day. The reversal of chance exists 
only for the doxa, not for Demosthenes who had ffgured it out in advance. 
And later on in chapter 0 there is an unintended reversal of role because 
the Spartans fight from land--no, no, the ordinary role is this: The Spartans 
fight from land against infantry, and the Athenians from ships against ships. 
Here you have the “partans fighting from ships against infantry and the 
Athenians fighting from land against ships. That is also interesting. , 
but that is unintended. At any rate the whole things ¢ends in a tremendous > 


Athenian success, and that is strikingly developed in chapters 15 and 16. 


The complete collapse of morale in Sparta and a local armistice most favorable - 
to the Athenians is immediately concluded. 


Student: inaudible--when they were contemplating the war I think the Spartan 
war party made the point that the Athenian naval techniques was something 
that we could learns and it is implied that our strength on land is something 
unrelated to technique as such and is something which they will not be able 
to match. 


Mr. Strauss: They did learn it later on in the war, but they hain! learned 
it yet. Now the amazing thing--you know the three hundred crack Spartans are 
now on that island of Sphacteria and they are still there safe, -unconquered. 
But there is a chance that the siege might be sucfessful and they might be 
captured. This alone creates a collapse of morale in Sparta, a complete 
collapse; it is quite pueEenes And what Thucydides explicitly says does not 
explain it. 


A peace along Pericles! lines could be had now thanks to Demosthenes. 
He is the only one who achieved that purpose. I think that is a great complien. 
on the part of Thucydides. And now the Spartan ambassadors some to Athens 
and deliver a speech there, chapters 17-20. 


Student: Just one question before we go on, were the reversals in theroles 
e « « inaudible. 


- Mr. Strauss: The latter I believe is somewhat playful or ironical -« 


- 
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Student: But would any of this DE to this underlying ww current of Hange, l 
that now that the war is upon us even old established things such as the 
way to wage war-=~ 


Mr. Strauss: Perhaps, but I bblieve it is not necessary to say that. But 
the main point I think is that the victory of the Athenians was truly due to 
their naval superiority, although it was not a victory of the Athenian navy. 
Because they knew--that is the key point--they knew the troubles in which an 
incoming fleet would be at the moment of landing, and therefore they could 
as land soldiers defeat the marine, the Spartan marine. But the principle 
of the matter is, nonetheless, naval superiority, although?’ the application 
here is certainly landfighting. 


Student: There is a parallel to that in something that you brought out in 


the Republic, namely to defend the state, I think it was against Thebes, one 
had to understand ,~ . inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, sure, in the first book where he proves that the knowledge 
required of the sea-~or of a guard or of a keeper is the seme of the sea. 

The policeman and the burgler--their minds must work along exactly the same 
lines. f 


- Student: And it was interesting the way the Athenian defense strapegy was 


set up around Athens and the Piraeus--their last stand would probably be a 


~ defense against a naval assault. 


Pome 


Mr. Strauss: They had also to consider thate  ~-" You krow there was 
this brief--when Brasidas thought for one moment to make a raid on the Piraeus, 
that was told in the second book, I believe, but the Spartans lost their 
courage, you remember that? Yes, but this was really successful. 


Student: There is a strong point here that Demosthenes not only knew that they 
would be weak, but he knew exactly-~presuming that they'd do what he'd do-~ 

he worked out exactly where wey d come, exactly the point where they would - 

try to hand. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but if you would reduce it to the principle, it would be the 
naval experience. Now as for the speech of the Spartans in Athens, I think 

it is an extremehy interesting thing, we note in passing that the Spartans 

had not asked the oracle in this matter, namely whether they should sue for 
peace--although you remember that Apolloy had said that he would help them 
called or uncalled. And now they don't even ask him in this matter. 


Now what do they say in this speech; very roughtly this: You Athenians 
have had a piece of very good luck and we had a piece of very bad luck. If 
you are wise, you will not become puffed up with your success. By acting © 
prudently you acquire in addition to your good luck, honer and glory., i.e. 
good luck doesn't give you honor and glory. If you do not act prudently, 
people will say that you owe your present good fortune to lucke-sdo you see 
the contradiction? First they say you owe your success to good luck and you 
are now trying to win glory in addition by your wise use of your good luck. 
And then they say, if you do not act prudentiy people will say that you owe 
your presant good fortune to luck. In other words, they admit in the second 
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half that the Athenian succéss was due not merely to luck, but to generalship | 

and courage, which I think is true. You see, it is not a rotter of mere 

good luck. And they say also in chapter 18, we made a mist ke, ard not we 

merely had bad luck. Of oourse they made a mistake militarily and e specially 

that ee ony hundred men were x this bland with Athen: controlling. 

@ sea lands & then they were bactdecede he ? peace ‘ 

friendship, in exchange for the men in ie eth as eas vie es 

f ang a oy P hand. The men is 

in Greek always trcres , which I translate into my English, not pigeon Bnglish 

but my special form of English, by honrbres--because you can't do it in English i 

you know. You can do it of course in Greek and in Latin, but you cannot do 

it in English. Andres and viri in Latin as distinguished from arthronoi & honenes. 
They are always called endres until a certain point; that cannot 

be brogght out in the treyslation where the hombres eease to be hombres and 

become simple mortéts. . 


Now the Spartan anbassadors appeal to Athenian generosity with a sly 
admission of Athenst present superiority. Peace made on this basis will last, 
because of our eternal gratitude. You will also earn the gratitude of all 
Greeks, for since it is undetermined which side started the war--which side 
_ is the unjust aggressor--it will be clear that you were responsible for bringing 

the wartoanend. By the way it is important that this is the first admission 
of the Spartan side that they might be the aggressors. Later on it will be 
said explicitly at the beginning of the seventh book. 


‘They say, of course, nothing of concessions that they are willing to _ 

make the Athenians~-they promise them a very good reputation, but they don't 
‘offer them any concessions. It is possible that the promises of eternal 
friendship which the Spartans make cannot be trusted, or that they don't 

mean anything in the way of real concessions. But this does not mean that 

a peace with Sparta would not have been possible at the time and might not 
have been wise at that time. In other words, the undeniable dishonesty of 
the Spartans does not mean that you could not have made some arrangements 
which could have lasted for some time. If we may take a contemporary example: 
The undeniable dishonesty of Khrushchev is compatible with the fact that he 
doesn't want a thermo-naclear war. After all, he is also afraid of that. 

You know that these situations exist. From a later passage I think one could 
draw the conclusion that Pericleswuld have made peace under these conditions. 


Against this meditation one could make this refhiction: When Thucydides 
makes his overall judgment about Athenian policy in 2/65 where he speaks about 
Pericles in contradistinction to Athenian policies under the successors of 
Pericles, he does not say that the failure of Athens to make peace with Sparta 

ter Pylus was @ mistake. He does not mention this failure as a blunder. 
But I would say this could be perfectly understood, because t here Thucydides 
is thinking of the absolutely decisive things-~-the failure of the Athenians 
to make peace after Pylus was not a fatal blunder, it was a mistake. But 
Athens did not loose the war in the end because of her failure to make peace 
after Pylus. 


Student: When he mentioned the Sicilian voyage he really refers to many 
other errors that they made. He says "from whence amongst many other errors 
proceeded also the voyage into Sicily". So that you can't tell what he means 
by these many other errors. 


a Etrausst That is true. I read this objection somewhére in a commentary 

d I would say, even pranting that Pylus cannot be compared with the Sicilian 
ea ess in significance--taat one mostatmit--and therefore there was no 
need to mention it. It may have been included among the rany others, that is 
quite true. Now at any rate the nagotiations are prevented by Cleon, that 
great lover of justice. He speaks of justice in this connection in chapter 22. 
Anā Cleon makes much of the fact that the Spartans want to have secret negotiations. 
Our great lover of justice, Cleon says open covenants openly arrived at. By 
which I do not mean any comparison between Cleon and President Wilson, tut it 
is funny. You know the reason why the Spartans wanted them was because they 
could nob make peace with Athens withhut some little betrayal of their own 
allides. After all, the 300 hombres on the island--that was a strictly Spartan 
biisiness and was not an affair of the whole Peloponnesian alliance. And do 
these things had to be done privately and then this eternal friendship had 
to be sprung on a surprised world suddenly, a fait accompli so that they 
couhdn't do anything any more. 


* Student: Ip the last sentence in the Spartan speech Hobbes made a footnote E 
to the effect that the Spartans were agreeing to a kind of ara ata a 


Mr. Strauss: Where is that? 
Student: It is the Spartans! speech to the Athenians. 


Mr. Strauss: All right, look up the end of chapter 20 in Hobbes' translation. 
Maybe that was William Molesworth, or sm@ther editor. 


Student: "For if we and you go one way, you know the rest of Greece, being 


inferior to us, will honour us in the highest degfee." Hobbes interpreted this 
as meaning imperialism. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, you can say what they propose is a kind of Spartan-Athenian 
diarchy instead of a clear Athenian hegemony. Well, the example which comes ` 
to my mind is from German history in the 19th century--Germany controlled by 
Prussia and Austria simulatneously, or either Austria or Prussia in control of 
Germany. Well, this German example shows that the simplest solution is one 
hegemonial power rather than two, but one should at least try the other one. 


Now this speech cf the Spartans in Athens calls for comment for this very 
Simple reason, because it is the only speechof Spartans in Athens in the whole 
book, and it is a parallel to the only speech of the Athenians in Sparta in 
bock I. One must see them together. Now the Spartans speek in Athens after 
their Gaa the Athenians speak in Sparta prior to the war when Athens was 
on the top of the world. The Spartans preach moderation and good luck, i.e. 
their own principles as they are stated by Thucydides himself in book VIL 
But they state their own principles in a situation in which others acting on 
those Beineip les would be conducive to Spartan well-being. Whereas the Athenians 
state theprinciples, in Sparta, on which they act--you know the principles of 
relatively decent imperialism, as we would say. The Athenians! speech in 
Sparta is frank; that struck us. It is very very bold. They say, yes, our 
' rule is based on the right of the stronger. We can only phead that we are 
nicer stronger people than others around. But the Spartans are not frank. 
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There is a passage--I do not knew what I meant by my remark HETE- 
in chapter 99. In book II, chapter 59, you will recall, Thucydides told us 
that the Athenians: sent ambassadors to Sparta to negotiate a peace treaty, 
atruce. And he covld have easily elaborated that into a epecan, ante a 
ee speech of the Athenians in renee And then there would have been an 
amazing parallels After the plaus, the terrific defeat of Athens, the Athenians 
sent ambassadors to Sparta and here after the defeat of Prus the Spartans 
send ambassadors to Athens. It would have been a perfectiy good parallel, 
you know. Why did Thucydides not do that? Why did ha not do that? That is 
a necessary question. I suggest this explanation: That the disaster of the 
plagge should induce the Athenians to seek peace is not surprising; it was 
a terrific loss of life. But that the probablg loes of 300 men should induce 
the Spartans to sue for peace, this is surprising, and that is brought ait then 
by the fact that here you see them in person addressing us. Besides, the 
thenians sent their ambassadors to Sparta; those ambassadors might have succeeded 
in agreeing with Spartan authorities on certain terms of peace. But we can 
be sure that Pericles would have succeeded in torpedoing this tentative peace. 
You know, later on, the last speech of Pericles in 2/60 following shows that 
he has complete control of the Athenians and they are no longer interested in 
peace, 


But Sparta would have had to fight the agreement made by their ambassadors 
in Athens, because in Sparta the war party had completely. collapsed thro ugh 
the defeat at fylus. In Athens the core of the war party, Pericles, did not 
collapse after the plague. I think that comes out very clearly through these 
inaudible.... Even after the plague the war was more popular in Athens than © 
it was in Sparta after Pylus. Now there were 300 men; there were another 300 
Spartans on another big affair, do you remember that? Thermopplae. That I 
think is a terrific point. In the Persian war 300 Spartans go down fighting 
at Thermopylae, and that was one of the most heroic pages in Greek history. 

And in the Peloponnesian War you have this simiħar 300 men. They don't go down 
fishting. Some fall, naturally, but the majority are taken prisoners. And 

the enormous difference of the Sparta of the Persian War and the Sparta of the 
Peloponnesian War is I think beautifully brought out by this contrast. And one 
hasto raise the question why this is so.. Theexplanation given by historians in| 
modern times is that Sparta had suffered terrific losses in an earthquake in _ 
the 'SO's or '60's, I forgot the exact year. I don't think that Thucydides _ 
suggexted this explanation. The only explanation which we find in Thucydides-. 
he doesn't say a word here about this complete collapse--but in chapter 18 he 
speaks of the Spartans! uneasgness in the first war, i.e. in the first half of 
the Peldponnesian War from 431-421, because they had a bad conscience. We 
Spartans have sinned by breaking the treaty and therefore they thought their 
misfortunes were punishments for their sins. The historical truth no om can 
know, but that I believe is Thucydides! explanation. Thucydides is very retico:. 
about the religious explanations given--he has reasons of his own for that--~ 
but that they are effective, that these feelings and opinions are effective, he 
does not dany. He speaks rarely of it, but in decisive passages, Go 

I would assume that this is really so. — 


Student: inandible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the Spartans at Thermopylae covld also simply have tried 
to run away. You know, you cannot figure out what desperate men simply trygre 
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to save their lives at all costs could make a ‘breakthrouch at a certain point 
and save themselves. I don't know. But the contrast between Thermopylae and 
Sphatteria is surely striking. 


Now I mention in another story when it comes te the Sicilian question 


in the Se quel, in chapter 24, there is a reference to Odysseus anå the adventure 


of Odysseus with Charibdis, of which awrdatgoslexplanation is given here-- 
simply the straits of Messana, He does not speak of the twin of the Charybdis, 
namely of the Sgylia. So aparently he did not have a rational explanation of 
the Scylla, Thereference bò Odysseus I think has here a certain meaning; 
there is a certain Odyssean elenent » + believe, in Demosthenes, the true hero 
of this section-~but this in passing. 


Let us look at the end of chapter 28 after Cleon has torpedoed the peace 
and the Athenians regretted it because these Spartans were still safe on the 
island. Let us see ae the end of chapter 28. Well, the Athenians are now _ 
apprehensive that ths Spartans might stay there in Sphacteria till the end of 
their lives and nothing will come out of it. And therefore Cleon had to do 
something about their reduction of the ishand and he says~-well, let me go. 

I will do it in twenty days. I would like to mention in anticipation that the 
strategy pursued by Cleon on the island was Demosthenes! strategy. I think 
that comes out perfectly clear. Demosthenes was the man who wanted the light. 
armed soldiers because he was sure that theyoould reduce the heavy-armed 
Spartan, and he had already asked for these men. And the only thing is now that 
Cleon went with them. Dut the tactics were entirely Donosthenes. Naw the © 
last one or two sentences of crapper 28--what does he say? . 


28. ...chis vain speech moved ‘amongst the Athenians some laughter, 
and was heard with great content of the wiser sort. (Mr. Strauss: 

the word is not wiser; it is a word which I tranblate always by 
moderate--scpiros ) . For of two benefits, the one must needs fall 
out: either to be rid of Cleon (which was their greatest hope) or, if 
they were deceived in that, then to get those Lacedaemonians into 
their hands. 


It is very interesting phat these sop brones think. We would say: Well, if 
_ Cleon failed-~-good ridance; if Cleon wins--then we have a big victory. But 


they prefer getting rid of Cleon to a victory. They are more interested, that — 


is, inthe restoration of demogsstic order than in success in foreign affatis. 
That is very important for the meaning of moderation. Well, just in private- 
life, the first thing for a man whould be to bring himself into order and not 
his competative successes or failures with other beings. The same anplies to 


cities. The most important thing is that the city is in good shapes and victory 


and defeat is a secondary consideration. That is of course a view underlined 
by Plato's and Aristotle's political philosophy as a whole, but it is.a view 
not peculiar to the philosophers, but characteristic of a large group of men 
called the men of moderation. That is perhaps alien to us because of our 
modern politicaltradition is much more impressed by foreign policy. It sounds 
very strange and I'm willing to prove that: Kant--the most moralistic philosoph 
that ever was, Hobbes wovld put it--he said that the problem of the right order 


of civil society cannot be served without a previous solution of the problem of | 
‘i international order. I do not aver literally because I simply do not remember 


the exact wording, but that is the 2 past of it. President Wilson wanted to make 


Joy 
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rtain point 


to save their lives ab all costs could make a broat sUhrouch at a ce 
ntrast between Thermopylae and 


and savé themselves. I don't know » Bub the 4 io 
Sohabteria is surely striking. 


Now I mention in another story when it comes to the Sicilian euestion 
in the Se quel,.in chapter 24, there is a reference to Odysseus and the adventure : 
of Odysseus with Charybdis, of which a weabdenlexplanation is given here-- 
simply the straits of Messana. He does not speak of the twin of the Charybdis, 
namely of the Sgylia. So aparently he did net have a rational explanation of. 
the Scylla. The reference bò Odysseus I think has here a certain meaning; 
there is a certain Odyssean element, I believe, in KEPARA; the true hero 
of this section-~but this in passing. 


Let us look at the end of chapter 28 after Cleon has TER TER thè peace 
and the Athenians regretted it because these Spartans were still safe on the 
island. Let us see at the end of chapter 28. Well, the Athenians are now | 
apprehensive that the Spartans might stay there in Sphacteria till the end of 
their lives and nothing will come out of it. And therefore Cleon had to do 
something about their reduction of the ishind and he says~-well, let me go. 

I will do it in twenty days. I would like to mention in anticipation that the 
strategy pursued by Cleon on the island was Demosthenes’! strategy. I think 
that comes out perfectly clear. Derosthenes was the man who wanted the light} 
armed soldiers because he was sure that theyoould reduce the heavy~armed 
Spartan, and he had already asked for these men. And the only thing is now that 
Cleon went with them. But the tactics were entirely Dconosthenes. Now the — 
last one or two sentences of chapter 28--what does he say? 


28. ...This vain speech moved amongst the Athenians some laughter, 
and was heard with great content of the wiser sort. (Mr. Strauss: 

the word is not wiser; it is a word which I tranklate always by 
moderate-~soruros ) . For of two benefits, the one must needs fall 
out: either to be rid of Cleon (which was their greatest hope) or, if 
they were deceived in that, then to get those Lacedaemonians into 
their hands. 


It is very interesting hat these s condi think. We would say: Well, if 
. Cleon failed~-good ridance; if Cleon wins~-then we have a big victory. But 
they prefer getting rid of Cleon to a victory. They are more interested, that 
is, inthe restoration of demogsstic order than in success in foreign affatis. 
That is very important for the meaning of moderation. Well, just in private. 
life, the first thing for a man should be to bring himself into order and not 
his competative successes or failures with other beings. The same applis to 
cities. The most important thing is that the city is in good shepe; and victory 
` and defeat is a secondary consideration. That is of course a view underlined 
by Plato's and Aristotle's political philosophy as a whole, but it is- a view 
not peculiar to the philosophers, but characteristic of a large group of men 
called the men of moderation. That is perhaps alien to us because of our 
modern politicaltradition is much more impressed by foreign policy. It sounds 
very strange and I'm willing to prove that: Kant--the most moralistic philosenhe 
that ever was, Hobbes would put it--he said that the problem of the right order 
of civil society cannot be served without a previous solution of the probl em of 
i international order. I do not quote literally because I simply do rot ranna 
the exact wording, but that is the ‘gist of it. President Wilson wanted to make- 
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the world safe for democracy; he had a very solid theorttical backing--at least 

to the extent to which Kant's philosophy supplies this elid backing. Today 

you see in all practical discussions when you scratch the surface you come then 

to those people who say you cannot apes sibly have the ficht kind of order if 

there is not soméhow the problem of external security solved--not in a merely 
fundamentally defensive fashion, protecting our part of thewprld, but having 

some sort of world government, call it United Nations or what you will. Of 

course we must defend our things, but let others stew in their own juice if 
don't want it differently--say others. Do I make myself clear? Do you recognize 
the present day issue in that point? 


_- Well, the ancient view, the classical view, is just at the opposite pole. 
But Thucydides! view, however, is not simply ddentical with the view of these 
. moderate men, as we may be able to make clear later. The speaker has emphasized 
-this point that Demosthenes’ action shows that he has learned from his bad 
experiences in central Greece that he nae the year before as is indicated in 
chapter 30. 


Student: He also learned from the barbarians—-the way that they attacked him 
while ke was fighting, you know to run, and run away-~ 


Mr. Strauss: But still that was not however necessariby the difference between 
Greeks and barbarians, but between heavy armed and light armed in a certain 
territory and under certain conditions the light armed--there is the story of 
the British army in the American warof inddpendence of course repeated it. 

The solid phalanx, so to speak, and the individual man each behind his own | 
tree shooting, and that can have quite great advantages. And in chapter 33-3) ` 
--but this cannot oume out in a translation--where Thucydides speaks frequently, . 
at least three times, of the men, in the sense of wman beings, the Spartans, 
and does no longer call them hombres. You know, they were reduced to such a 
position where they could no longer be hombres, and I think the beauty of the 
usage is illustrated in this point. 


In chy ter 38 he describes--there he takes up againg the term andres 
about the Spartans and they are completely licked, these 200 men, and they 
askthe Spartans on the mainland what they should do, what they may do. And 
they are permitted to think only of themselves, i.e. they are permitted to 
surrender. How do you interpret that, that they ask first Pere EAEE make 
the decision. They do not make itgon their own. 


‘Student: Isn't this part of the Spartan discipline? 

Mr. Strauss: That is the way in which I interpret it. And of couse for reasc 
of state the authprities decide they need these men and cannot sacrifice them 
and therefore they may surrender.. That is the way I understood it too. 
Student: There is a thing here to this effect--re: the change from andres to 
the other~-at one point somewhere the Messaneans or someone else, they actually 
say, my, the epartene aren't all they are cracked up to be. Where is that-~ 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, we come to that, we come to that in chapter 40. 


Student: , They suddenly realize they are only men after all. 
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Mre Strauss: Chapter h0, let us read that. This hapoened contrary to the 
opinions of all. of the Gresks. Do you have that, chapter L0? 


LO. Of all the accidents of this war, this same fell out. the most c 
gontrary to the opinion of the Grecians, ‘or they exnected that the 
Lacedaemonians should never, neither by famine nor whatsoever other 
necessity, have been conbtrained to deliver up their arms, but have 
died with them in their hands, fighting as bong ag they had been able, 
(Mr. Strauss: You know, either with your shield or on your shield, 
the Spartan philosophy meaning no surrender.) and would not believe 
that those that yielded were like to those that were slain, And wen 
one afterwards of the Athenian confederates asked one of the prisoners, 
by way of insulting, if they which were slain were valiant men; he 
answered that a spindle (meaning an arrow) deserved to be valuded at 
a high rate if it could know what was a good man, signifying that the 
Slain were such as the stones and arrows chanced to light on. 


That is, I must say, apgreat complement to Athens--that is not an Athenian who 

is æ mean to ask this question, but only one of the allies. That is the way 

in which I understand it. But one must also say that the Spartan gives a 

very good answer, that the arrow--and he compares it with a female tool in - 
spinning, the spindle-=-an arrow, I.C» a ppindle, i.e. a female instrumert , . 
should be able to discern the brave men from the cowards-«in other words, it -. 
was an accident who was killed and who survived. But I think it is more the 
compliment to Athens that it was not an Athenian who had the meaness to ask 

this question. ' ; 


Student: The bit that I was wanting is in 3h, where they suddenly realize that 
the Spartans are only men after all. Ig is brought out quite strongly. 


Mre Strauss: Will you read it, the passage which you have in mind? 


Student. "But when the Lacedaemonians were no longer able to run out after 
them where they charged, these lightarmed soldiers, seeing them less 
in earnest in chasing them and taking courage chiefly from their sight, 
as being many times their number, and having also been used to them so 
much as not to think them now so dangerous as they had done, for that 
they had not received so manh hurt at their hands as their subdued minds, 
because they were to fight against. the Lacedaemonians, had at their first 

' landing prejudged, comtemned them; ` 


Mr. Strauss; Shortly thereafter, the term anthronoi instead of andres, 
meaning just ordinary human beings, not hombres, is used to reinforce that. 


Student: You don't think there could be further irony inthat business about 
the arrow and the spindle, in that iġi is in some sense against something femenine 
that a treman is known +. À ~*~ 
Mr. Strauss: I believe I understand what you mean... 
Stuent: Maybe the Spartan answer is not so smart. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but I don't believe that the emphasis--you know the Greek 
wori, for sounagas= (Gc) Snendibls: literally translated means manliness. 
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but this never, as far as I knows in fact the meaning of thig kind of virility 
“which you have in mind; but it is of coureé gometime imclieds Because then 


you confused ib with tie word for male, and not 


“Student: Not necessarily virility--ientt there a Cresk saying "Manis the 


fa 
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master of All the worid=»inaudiblė; and woman rules man.... inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: I don't remember, but thé thought makes some sense. That could 
be, I do not know. It did not suggest itself to me. On the contrary I thought 
it meant beziey shot by an arrow and being the victim of an arrow cannot be 

a test of manliness because that can be a mateer of accident. 


Students Yes, but they should all get shot..: 


Mr. Strausss That is another matter, and that is a bigger question. Why did 
the Spartans collapse and did not think it was better to fight it out till the 
end, Of course it wouldn't have helped them, because without any sacrifice 
of life on the part of the Messenéeans all the others would have been killed 
fron. far away--you know they had occupied the higher positions. I$would have 
been a sheer display of courage without any political use. Now let us go on. 


In chapter hl, there is near the beginning-~say the second sentence from the 


béginning, do you have that? Where it speaks of the Messenians from Naupactus ? 


Ut. «.And the Messenians of Naupactus, having sent thither such ren 
of their own as were fittest for the purpose, as to their native 
country (for Pylus is in that country which beldnged once to the 
Messenians), infested Laconia with robbers and did them mech other | 
mischief, as being of the same language. — 


‘Now this is the literal repetition of a remakk made in chapter 3 of the same 


book, and I don't believe that this is merely an act of carelessness on the 
part of Thucydides, that he repeats himself literallywithout any meaning, I 
believe he wishes to emphasize the complicatedrmiations of the Spartans to the 
Messenians, because affer all the moral issue in the Peloponnesian War was, . 
from the Spartan side a war of liberation against the tyrant city Athens. Ard. 
now this reminder that there was also cause for liberating people in the other 


camp, the Messenians, is I think a point which is very meaningful. 


Then there come a few other stories apparently just accidental, but in this 
case I believe I can discern a certain meaning in these particular stories. 
First we have the story in chapters 42 to 44 whtre Nicias is the commander. Now 
in order to understand that let us look at the end of chapter Ll. The Athenians 
withdraw, withdraw to their ships--do you have that? When the Atheniang saw 
that all came against then-~ ; l ; 


hije eeethe Athenians, when all these were coming upon them together, 
imagining them to have been the succours of the neighbouring cities 

of Peloponnesus, retired speedily to their galleys, carrying with them 
the booty and the bodies of their dead, all save two, which, not finding, 

- they left. Being aboard, they crossed over to the islands on the other 
side, and from thence sent a herald and fetched away those two dead | 
bodies which they left behind, There were slain in the battle Corinthians, 
two hundred and twelve, and Athenians, somewhat under fifty. 
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Mr. Stranss: Yes, now what does this mean--the Athenians win, have practically 
won, but then they admit defeat ~-it means PINa toadmit defeat if you ask 
for the dead, that is part of the story~-but what does it mean that when 
two corpses were left and that induces them to ada defeat. et does 

. this action bespeak? 


Student: Piety 


Mr, Strauss: Piety. Nicias is the commander. In this tarticular case we 
have a confirmation from Plutarch's Nicias , chapter 6, where this particular 
event is mentioned as a sign of Nicias! outstanding picty that he preferred 
to forego the claim to victory rather than to leave two corpses unburied. 


Student: And yet there is a remark, 1 biiteve, in book VII where Thucydddes 
_refers to Nicias! superstitious piety. , 


Mre Strauss; Yes, but that has te do with, that. 


Student: He wouldn't take the ie out of Sicily because of the eclipse 
of the sun. 


Mr. Strauss: We will come to this question later, but the most famous event, 

of course, is the battle of the Agermsae  , 405, a story no longer told 

by Ihncydides but by Xenophon. ‘There was a naval battle which the Athenians 

won, but then there were, according to Xenophon's description, shipwrecked 

soldiers who were not saved by the generals and therefore the generais were 

accused and they were, all condemned to death.. The only one protesting against 

ae illegal proceedure, because you could not condemn nine generals in a l 
blecx, you could only do it one at a time, that was against the law, and 

‘Socnntes was the onlyme who protested. That was the only political act of 

Socrates, And now, but the point was it was not shipwrecked soldiers; it 

was corpses. Xenophon plays that down, and the reason is they had to be 

buried on Attic soll. At least they have to be buried, but preferably on 

ttic soil. In other words, the actiona gainst the generals, that was also. 

on the grounds of impiety. 


Student: This is not so much superstition as the action in book VII. 


Mr. Strauss: That is difficult to say; the line between religion and 
superstition, or piety and superstition, you have to find out what Thucydides 
hinself thought. You cannot draw it by saying that religion is what Athenian 
law recognized as proper, and superstition is what Nicias agded of his own. 
That ig not the line to draw, but if you want to make the distinction you 
have to follow Thucydides' indications. We willtrace that out later. But 
here he makes, at any rate, quite a major point--two corpses, he emphasized , 
that--that is Nicias! piety. Now in the next chapter, in 45, we find another 
very strange thing whichd ossn't come out tin the translation, I am sure. 
There he speaks of what the Athenians did on Corinthian terrdatarpy and he 
uses here the word in Greek. .(G)ssives they acted as robbers. He doesntt 

say what he ordinarily says--they devastated the country and this kind of 
thing--he uses this term refering to robbing. In the case of seafaring men 
it would be prracy. I think what he wants to bring out here is this. 
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It is a story of Athenians acting as robbers, 1.6. à term which occurs very 
rarely outside of the archaeology, you krow, the first 23 chapters, A reversal 
to old ways of life, you know when he says in the early time robbery s not 
regarded as a criminal action, but even as noble--do you remember that? Here 


this is the story of Athenian robbery; à return to the old tines, 


In chapter Ló to h8 we have an abominable story of Athenian complicity 
‘in mass butchery in Coreyra, the story mentioned before in another context and 
now repeated. There is a little story in 7, just mentioned in passing, only, 
and yet I believe it is of preat importance because it throws light on 2/65, 
the chapter on the difference between Periclean and post-Periclean Athens. 
I think you should just begin to read at the begining of chapter l7. 


7. When they were persuaded to do so and that a boat was treachera sly 
prepared, as they rowed away they were taken; and the truce being now 

_ broken, were all given up into the hands of the oe It did 
much further this plet, that to make the pretext seem more serious and . 
the agents in it less fearful, the Athenian generals gave out that 
they were nothing pleased that the men should be carried horeby others 
whilst they themselves were to go into Sicily, am the honour of it 
be ascribed to those that should convoy them. (Mr. Strauss: You mows 
some Oligarchs, some leading men in Cordyra, were taken prisoners. 
They were supposed tobe brought to Athens, and then the Athenian. | 
generalsays, well, since they had to move to Sicily and others would 
take them to Athens and the honor would accrue te the commanders bring- 
‘ing these prisoners to Athens, they had no interest in their being 
brought to Athens. And then they permitted the domestic enemies in 
Corcyra to slit these peoples! throats.) 


Thiszis, I think, a minor, but interesting example of Athenian generals being 
conserned with their private benefit to the detriment of Athenian reputation. 
The much greater case, of course, is the case of Demosthenes, which we have 
seen last. time, who rightly feared for his safety after his defeat in Locris, 
In other words, what happened afper Pericles was a cleavage between the self- 
interests of the generals and Athenian interest. In Pericles there was identity, 
because Pericles had set all his interestw in the glory of Athens--that was 
his glory. 

f island 
, Now then there is the story told of Nicias! conquest of Cytherea, an , south- 
east of the Peloponnesus, and again there is a tremendous effect on the Spartans, 
because he comes on the top of Sphacteria. Let's see in chapter 55. And there 
is a fantastic story in chapter 56. The men from Aegina were settled by the ` 
Spartans on Laconic soil, islanders, Spartan-loving islander who were settled 
on Spartan soil inland. And even these Spartan-loving islanders were not sale 
in the very heart of Laconia, so greab was the power of Athens at this moment. 
Nicias, the pious and not-gentle Nicias treates Corcyraeans very mildly, and 
in entire contrast to the way in which the Spartans treated the Plataecans 
There is also a story of a butchery of the Aeginetacans, but for which Nicias 
of course was not respeonsible. 


iow after these stories of Athenian successes of Greek islands--Cphatteria 


and Cythera being the greatest exanplesy-Thucydides turns, one could say naturals: 
tothe Athenians on the big island, Sicily, in chapters 58-65. Ana the main 
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content of the rection is a speech of Hermocratea to the assembly of the 

Sicilians at Gela on Sicily, chapters 59 to Gy. I think tne Periclean character 

of this spsech whieh the speaker noted, I would say is limited to one deep 

important point: The amazine foresight of Hermcerates, just as Pericles 

. an amazing foresight: T believe that is the main point. Now let us first. 
Jookaat this speach. 


Tye fact that war is an evil, Hormocrates says, does not prevent poole 
from engaging in war. Hermocrates will only say that a wer among the Sicilians 
now is most inopportune. There is necd for the unity of the whole of fifecily 

; ‘ srnative to Athanian 
conguest, Three times Hermocrates says if wey are reasonéble men--deyivative 
from sopbresune «ehe was of course a member of the clirarchic sristocratic 
party, and he is well krown to Plato fans, if I ray use this term, because 
Plato quasi-promised a dialogue Hermocrates, which he did not write. Ya 
know there ig the Mwacus~--the Reovblic followed by the Timaeus, followed by 


the Critias, and then there is a fourth person there, Hermocrates who should 
also say something, but this dialomewas never written. Perhaps there was no 
matter with which Hermocrates to deal--it is hard to say what the reason was, 


But he plays a very great role in Thucydides. 


Naturally Hermocrates too, as I think most of the speakers do in fhucydides, 

contradicts himseif. He says on the one hand, the Athenians attack even if 

hey are not called on by a Sicilien city. And on the other hand he suggests 
that the Athenians attack only if some Sicilian city calls them in. Now what 
does that mean. +n the first place, the Athenians attack even if no Sicilian: _ 
city calls them in, then this means of course that Sicilian unity is not enough _ 
for disposing of the Athenian danger. And that would mean, if you think it ; 
through, that the Sicilians must seek an alliance with Athens! enemies in 
Greece prover. But such an alliance would open the racial antagonisn between 
the two Greek races, the Dorians--of which the Spartans were the leader, and 
the Tonianss-of which the Athenians were the leader. This is one contradiction 
which comes out in other places, 


He makes clear that the Sicilians are one. He disregards, by the way, 
also the question of the. a . (G). « « part of Sicily ard of the non-Greek 
races of Sicily altogether. But he says the Sicilians sre one by calculation 
of interest and name--they are allSicilians. They are not one by race. 

That is already an indication of the problem of Sicily. Sicily is not a true 
unit, and therefore the possibility of Athens finding entering wedges there 
is guaranteed. I think one could say that the Sicilian expedition could 
deduced. from Hermocrates! speech alone, I mean not only from his aporehe siens 
but from the fact that he must admit, you know, the essential disun 
Sicily. Let mje see whether this comes out in any particub?r. pass 
for example the beginning of chapter 60, i 
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60. "Nevertheless you must know that this assembly, if we be 
ought not to be only for the commodity of the cities 
but how to preserve Sicily in general, (Mr. Strauss: 
Sicily.) now sought to be subdued (at le 
Athenians, And you ought to think, that 
persuaders of the peace than any words of 
the Grecians the greatest power, 


wise, 

in particular, 

The Whole of 

ast in my opinion) by the 

the Athenians are more urgent 
mine; who, having of all 

lie here with a few galleys to observe 
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our erpors, and by a Jawful title of alliance, hanérsomely to accommodate 
their natural hostihity to their best advantage, 


convention, both point to the convention, because names are ae 0 mer 

imposed and merely by convention. I mean, the Athenian friedc one D for Setly _ 
or any of the Sicilians is merely conventional; by mhture they are the enemies 
of Sicily. He uses also in other places the distinction Se eae and 
convention. And in his discussion he shows in fact that's a contradiction-= 
that there is no such naturel unity among the Sicilians, ard therefore the 
possibility of Athenian conquest exists genuinely. Now on the basis of this 
distinction between nature and convention as he accepts and interprets it, 

he makes an assertion which is quite PEET in the second half of 
chapter 61. Will you read that please. 


él. «Indeed, the vende) that covet and meditate thest things, 

are to be pardoned, I blame not those that are willing to reign, 

but those that are most willing to be subject; for it is the nature 

of man everywhere to command such as give way and to be shy of such 

as assail. . s i 
Look! ås that not amazing--this enemy of Athens admits the Athenian principle 
of what some people today would simply call imperialism. We must draw merely 
one conelusions; Among the Sicilian cities by far the greatest was Hermocrates! 
own, Syracuse. If this is human nature, what is good of the goose, Athms, 
must be good of the gander, Syracuse. ‘So the only alternative you have to 
Athenian imperialism would.be Syracusian imperialism. WBy should the other 
Sicilians not prefer a rather far away imperial power to the imperial power at 
their front donr, or back door. I mean, that is another amazing contradiction 
which Hermocrates commits. 


But this leads to a larger issus which we have discussed on a former 
occasion and which I believe cannot be emphasized too strongly. The primciple 
stated for the first time in the Athenian speech in Sparta, in the first book, 
that this is a funcamental fact of political life--the right of the stronger, 
at least of the stronger city, disregarding the question now of the individual, 
is never questioned except in the dialogue with the Melians. I mean, maybe 
it is questioned elsewhere, but we have not yet come acrors it. And you 
remember the A i thing--the Athenians say this in Sparta, where - 
everyone else accuses them of radical injustice. And later on that Spartan 
ephor who is ahaclitely anti-Athenian does not even say, well, they have admittec 
that they are not only accidentally ugjust, but unjust as a matter of principie 
No one questions thas; only the Melians, and the Melians are the people who 
have no other means of defense except to deny the principle. They have no 
weapons, no allies near at hand, and 80 on. 


Student: Isn't that typical of small nations. Isn't it the small nations 
that bring up the jargon about ‘international morality. 


Mr. Strauss: But you would only ‘say that Thucydides is correct. But of course 
we have to wonder if that is Thucydides! last word on the question. But that 
it is in a way his first word cannot be denied. I mean there is massive 
evidence in favor of that and of course he would make this great distinction 
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al right of the stronger cannot be cireun- 


I believe, that aisnted the natur 
3 very great difference between how yoa exercis 
Ey 


vented in any way; thero is a 
that right once you have your e: 
or not ernel, or you can be erus 
themselves--at Least the ric 
people--that thoy exc 
words, no repressive which is not really indispen: ible. Other simply 
dontt care, you know <@ Alcidas, the Spartan commander who kills off all 
prisoners because hey are in the way. This, I think, one would surely have 

to add; Thucydides + vas v ery much concerned with the difference between a 

decent. and an indecent imperialisn. But that would not contradict the principle 
that whoever can,will acquire empire, or is forced to acquire empire--you 

can also put it this way, you know, as the argument has frequently been stated, 
you get vacuums, power vacuums. If you don't move in, your enemies will. What 
choice do you have. You have to move in then yourself. And it doesn't make 

such a difference in the end who moved in first, you kn ow, because since you 
know the other man will move in why do you wait~-inaudible--move in at the 

first occasion yourself. That is something-which Thucydides surely means. 
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Students Yet in the next paragraph H _srmocrates says that all mer confess 
peace to begthe best thing. 


Mrs Strauss: Where is that. l 
Student: Tn the translation the second dine of paragraph 62. 


‘Mr. Strauss: Yes, but here he is’ taking that up more clearly in chaptér 59. 
We can read that; will you begin to read chapter 59. 


59. "Men of Sicily, I am neither of the least city nor of the most 
afflicted with war that am now to speak and to deliver the opinim 

which I take to conduce most to the common benefit of all Sicily. 
Tothing war, how calamitous a thing it is, to what end should a man, 
particularising the evils thereof, make á long speech before men that 
already know it? (Mr. Strauss: You see, that is clear there. )How does 
he go on to say.) For neither doth the not knowing of them necessitate 
any man to enter into war, nor, the fear of them divert ang man from 
it, when he thinks it will turhis advantage. 


Yes, that is ite What does he mean--somewhat barpquely expressed--what does 
he say? The knowledge that war is an evil is universally available; but this 

knowledge is of no pse, All men know that war is an evil, and yet they engage 
in war. So it is surely not due to ignorance of this verity that war is an 
evil that men wage war. Where does the fear come in. Now they know that war 
is an evil. Knowledge of an evil in the future is almost identical with fear. 
Now at any rate the fear of war which follows from the knowledge that war is 
evil is not sufficient to keep men from war, because there may be some good 

to be obtained by war which is more attractive than the evil which war has. 

Is this a sufficient answer to your question. 


tudent: I think so, except that he seemed to state it in 62 somewhat more 
absolutely--that war is anevil. "But when peace is confessed by all men to 
be the best of shines honif that were the case then no good would-- 
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n or peaces It is a speech in favor $ of > inbračieilian 
nO ed proposition. For example, i can easily see 
Y auhev ard N acree under certain conditions that Russian = 
Chinese peace is irr good with out necessarily arrecing that war or 
peace is simply good 5 sirple, 


toally compelled, at least up to this point, to say 
that cates ee estas the princivie that in relations among cities the 

rizht of the stronger is simply irevitable. And then of course it depends very 
much what you do on that basis. You can behave like a pig, or you can keh 
like a tolerably decent city--that does make an enormous practical differenc 

In other words, differently stated, if Athens behaves better as an eee ile 
power than the Persians do, this is not due to the fact that any power or any 
state has obligations to other societies, but--if I may put it this way--it 

has cbligetions to itself. If these are ' decent ment’ there are things to which. 
they would not stoop because it ywuld be degrading to thon It is not the 
point of view of obligations to others, but of selferesoeot toward oneself, 
pride you could say. . That I think one ‘has to” take into serious cm sideration--%* 
That woudd mean that the question of justice, of justice as obligations to 


others, is for Thucydides not the fundamental and primary problem, but if we 


_may take the distinctions to indicate the beginnings of the first two speeches, 


the distinction between justice and necessity. Necessity is the basic thing, © 
and then on this basis justice can come in in one way or the other. 


There is however, or seems to be, a principle of justice mentioned by 
Thucydides, although not clearly by this name. And that is indicated by what 
he says in chapters 809 of the second book, the famous--what isthe war about, 
liberation of the Greeks from the tyrant city. The implication is that every 
Greek city, large or small, or every tribe, large or small, stbong or weak, 
has a right to its independen xe. Well, we are of course familiar bith that 
doctrine. In modern times it takes on the form of the right of sovereignty 
possessed equally by all states. That was not the Greek--they limited it to 
Greek cities, in the first place, and there is no Greek notion of: sovereignty 
in the modern sense. Now here you have a principle of justice which can be 
stated: All cities are equal. Cities are equal from the point of view of 
justice, not from the point of view of power, of course. That is the formula 
on which the war was waged by the Spartans. Dishonestly, hypocritically, but 
very effectibely, as Brasidas shows later on in the fourth book. 


Now the strange thing is.that this big issue is not mentioned at all in 
the first book where he presents the fundamental issue. And in the first book 
there are three causes of the war mentioned--cause of the war also in the sense 
of end for which the war is fought, not merely efficient causes. Now the firesc 
cause I think is sufficiently stated as Sparta's fear of Athens. But this 
must be properly understoode-fear being the most justifiable motive, as we 
have seen. I mean, if you have fear, you are much more justified than if you 
desire to have more, either more profit or more honor and glory, that doesn't 
make any difference. Now this Spartan fear of Athens corresponds to the 
Athenian principle of right of the stronger. ‘the other strong fellow who is 
threatened by this rival getting stronger and stronger acts according to 
the principle of the right of the stronger and tries totring him down. 


% that is what Thucydides meant. 


atte 


4 second cause of the war is breach of the treat 
of justices what thé Just means hore is the ae 


ip 
have agreed upon you must keep. And it is very interesti 


issue is diccussed in these terms in Sparta in the famous debat ; 
four specches occur--the Corinthians, the Athenians, the Spartan king, and 
th aged tan ephor=-the Corinthians and the Athenians refer to the gods who 


my 
watch over the oaths. e s e (C). e w e » » «+ So in other words, there is 
a connection between the principle, the just is the legal, the just is what 
you have agrecd upon, and divine sanction. “Ithough there is no strong 
emphasis, there 1s a connection, because there is a difference between a mere. 
agreement and a solimn agreement. We have seen that in Plataea when the 
Plataeans killed the 180 prisoners, you remember, and that they had promised 
to keep them al ive, that didn't make any difference; did they swear to it or 


noty that was the issue, Only under that condition was it a solamn promise. 


l And this leads to the thira sausé which is called by Thucydides ironically 
the theatest cause, Magister prophesig and that has to do with the sacred law, 
do you renenber that; .. . (CY. VT . the curses based on the breach of 

the sacred law. low this cause is treated by Thucydides with utter contempt; 

no one believed that. That was just propaganda, as they say today. And this 
kind of thing is a right, indeed a right, not a matter of mere expediency, 

but a right which has no connection whatever to the expedient. It has mothéng 
to do with expediency. Whereas the principle of Heeping contracts has something 
to do with expediency. Now, as I said, the Spartan war formula, liberation 


of the Greeks from the tyrant city, is not even mentioned in the first book, 
and that is very strange. ' 


One reason surely is the entirely hypocritical character of this point, 

for we have seén not only Sparta and Messenaeans, who should also be liberated: 
if you want to have liberation, self-determination of nations it is now called, 
or the Thebans and the Plataeans. The Plataeans had as much right to choose 
their own allies as anyone else had, and they chose the Athenians as their 
allies. I think Thucydides wanted tó keep this question of that principle of 
justice which we may call the equal right of each Greek city to its independence, 
he wanted to keep this separate, an issue to be considered by itself, arw 
siete he does not bring it in book I, but only in book II, and in the 

context wite tile entirely hypocritical character of this ntssue becomes clear 
because it is inserted into the account of the Theban breach of the peace, 
you know the flagrant breach of the peace, you rfemember that, I don't have to 
recount it. Why did he do that? I believe there is the following resson: 
The question of justice as stated in book I, where justice means keep ping promises 
keeping solumn contracts, there ig a link up with the problem of the gods. 
There is no such link-up in the question of the equality of all @reek cities. 


_ Now what does this mean. It is a purely political iswue. The question of 
the breach of contract is a political issue which transcends politics, because 

% is bound up with the oath-watching gods. But the question of the equal 
freedom of all Greek cities does not have this direct connection. It is a 
strictly political issue. In the question, and a very grave question, concerning 
I will now use modern terminolory--the possible sovereignty of many cities, 
you krowy you have Athens, you have Negara, you have not only Athens and Sparta 
and Corintna and such big things, but also Megara and Plataea and the small 
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islands all around. And what Thucydides suggests here, I believe, and that 

comes out in the Spartan speech in Athens alter PLU e Either one 

hegemonial city, imperis ity, Athens, because the Benen lans try to get, 

according to a rather authentic Snbersrebation of what the Athenians were 
Al 


after, rather authentic because Alcibiades states it later and Alcibiades was 
the characteristic Athenian, 


e > the alivernative, two imperialcities, the 
land power Sparta, and the s over Athens working together like Austrial 
and Prussia in the example I gave 


Now we donrot have yeti to decide--I believe we aps not yet ina position 
to decide--whether Thucydides thought that thés dream of an Athenian-Spartan 

joint control of Greece, the dream of the moderate men, of men like Aristophanes, : 
for example~-let Athens and parta work together and save Greece from the 
barbarian and all this kind of thing--is this possible. I mean, that Thucydides 
mignt have regarded this asa possibility. I regard this as a very grave : 
point, that he regarded this as a possitdity, because of denial which it implies. | 
The many sovefeign cities is no viable possitibity. But of course legally 

it could te true, but it would not be a political verity. It seems tome that 
here we may find the first clear inkii ine. of what the basic difference is between 
Thucydides on bhe one en and Plato and Aristotle on the other. The Platonic- 
Aristotelian scheme on any avers mean whehhner you take the supreme level 


politics, presuppcses the pee “of many sovereign states. If we try to eee” 
the PletoniesAristotelia® Orn is a social and political animal, so he will, 
if not prevented by accident, he will move--at least the best kind of man, man 
living in the moderate temperate zone and not in Greenland and central Africa, 
there is no civilization possible there accading tothe ancients, it is not 
entirely refuted by the way, and surely not refuted by the fact that our 

ne peer pary StS speak of the culture ofthe Eskimos and the culture of Central 
Africa, because they have very modest views of what constitutes a culture. 

But at any rate you can have civilized human life only under certain climatic, 
geogrôshic conditiors, modorate, temperate, and so on, But then it will happen, 
men will naturally form societies which will grow into the polis. And these 
societies, in order to fulfill them function, must be of a limited size. They 
cannot be Babylons where you donIt know whether the city is conquered-~the ` 
enemy comes in in the south part and you live in the northern suburb, you don't 
know. That is not a city. And of course our cities are super Babylons from 
this point of view. l 


So the city will be of a liited size ard therefore there will be of necessity 
a large mumber of fairly small societies, I mean, they don't have to be cities 
with three hundred hoplites, you can have five hundred, two thousand, but it wil! 
be «e v sinaudible., e...» © This Plato and Aristotle derand ard 
one can s2y that is the concrete political meaning of what they understand br 
justice. Because justice means an ordering of human relations and human livin: 
together and there is an optimal form which it might take--that is the polis, 
the polis as described. And Thucydides, I don't believe --cne mustn't core 
to this speculation of philosophers of history that the Greek polis worked 
for some time and then it was no longer workable becuase Aiexander care an 
Philip of Macedonia and this kind of thing. What Thucydides has in mind 
that this is never feasible, and not only for a snort time. Never feasib] 
there was always some hegemony, some practical denial of the sovereign a o 
I believe that is a crucial point. The fundamental necessity effects the kin 
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have to Mind out what the fable yen ten This I suggest 
résont. reading up to this point should be considered. 
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Student: Th seems to me in locking at this, this is just the way this speech 
of Hermocrates struck me, it is analogous with Pericles. There is something . 
inaudible) and the very last chapter of it reads very nicely as a Thucydidean 
comment on the futility of the present, war between Athens and Sparta dividing 
the Greek world, i l 


Mr. Strauss: The last sentence of Hermocrates? 


oo fhe Last paragraph, really, the last chapter of Hermocrates' speech. 
0 Le . ‘ ` 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but is this not the point--I was struck most by the fact 
that he speaks of a unity of Sicily and says then unity of Sicily, one name 

for all the Sicilians. Apdthen he says if we areorudent we will drive off all 
commerce from other reaces--as if they were racially homogeneous, and a part 

of bicily was of course racially homogeneous with Athens and the other was 
racially homogeneous with Sparta. 


Students Twas thinking of this in the sameway, Hellas is a unit, and thro 


are Icnians and Dorians within that which are at theżr others throats, but they 


shouldn't be when there are Hacedonians and Thracians and Persians and things 
all around them. It is very closely connected with what you have just been 
saying about the sort of inadequacy of the polis, the local polis, just to © 
survive itself, some kind of a vision ips the thing was hopeless and that there ` 
was some larger unit, 


Mr. Strauss: Let me see. The precise parallel would be this: Hermocrates' © 
suggestion of a Pan-Sicilian policy would correspond to "X's" policy of a 


‘Pan-Hellenic policy. But that is not Pericles’! policy. I mean, if I may take 


my German example, Pericles would correspond to Bismark who throws off the yoke. 
You knew, the two powers cannot live in the same political society.. In otherg 
words, Pericles had a small Greck, a little Greece, and the Pan-Greek solution 
was the one drempt of by the nice gerglemen who lived in the recollectim of 
the Spartan-Athenian co-operation against the Medes in the Persian War. That 
was not Pericles’ notion. : 


tudent: This is much closer to Nicias, for instance-- 


Mr, Strauss: Nicias, that is quite possibly true, because Nicias has not the 
Periclean notion. 


Student: But the general idea in relation to the argument which you were 
puting forward there about the fact the polies couldn't survive, tne fact that 
snucyéides might have been feeling out the possibility of Greece having to come 
togeiner == : 
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of hat issue, 


us of Thucydides is not an explicit 


T would like here any correct tons to what I have said, but let me only 
mention what strikes me most from later from later reading. There is a very 
mportant document in rege: “ai ne this question based on classical thought, 
b aa r poster ees Bee apa A Lily, and that is Sir Thomas' Moore's: 
tonia. r Thomas Moore d ile a famous commhnistic book; I 


am sure ee can shew vist issue. That 
is a red eae ves . expression., The 
issue isprimar thate-U i argnical book, not against 
private pr operty, bee Li Lican meant not certainly in the present 
er 


nericen sense of the word, you > z the Republican Party versus the Democratic 
arty. And everyone can sse that the island of Utopia is England; there is a 
river like the Thames, and a capitel like London ana everything has only a 
fantastic name. What is the difference? Tnere is no king there, no Henry vii 
and any other o8 the same character., But it is really a federative republic. 
These are polae »«~whatever the cities may have been, London and Leister and 
other places, they are polae , federated polae . In other words, the federative 
republic is the solution tothe problem of the military defects of the polis. 

But this question is explicitly diccucsedy-because in Sir Themas Moore you get it 
only by comparing Utopia with Britain at the time, which is easy to do but is 

a ev wanaudible. e e.. e wand that is Montesquieu's Snirit of the aa, Is 

it book X, if I remember well, where he brings. in the problem of Federation 

‘dn either book IX or X, He speaks of the inadequacy of Republics from the 
point of view of national defense. The solution: federation. And then he 
sketches what kind of a loose cr stri ict federation--and then he sugrests this 
very strict federation, the. Lycian federation greatly admired by 

Hamilton and the Feeralists, but not acceptable to his countryment at the time, 
nor to many countrymen in our time. 


You know, the people who didn't care for smaller societies, for cities. and 
were perfectly satisfied with these large territorial states like France or 
Germany and so on«-I disregard them. I am interested only in those who said 
the ancients were right in wanting to have fairly smali. s pi cties--that he 
political unit is the polis. end you know from the k arous papers that this 
is an issue--by all means let us have small states, but how can we combine that 
with the TENETENENLE of defense? Answer: federation. 


n, 


The problen there as stated in these documents is a classical problem, goir. 
back to classical antiquity. 


rits .I was just wondering if you think Thucydides wowld have denied that 
the polis of Plato and Aristotle was the regime which he would wish. 


ar 


-. the disagreement among the Greek cities, because not all Greek cities will at 
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Mr. Strauss: Well, that atl depends. I mean, when vou ret the deserintions ; 
in Plato and Aristotle, what I call the shining boule. There is. 
no squalor and nothing sordid end unpleasant and unsavory Bround. But that 

is due, of course, to a deliberste abstraction on the part of Plato and Aristothe, 
namely, of how these thinrs reve not only in everyday life, but in a state 

of motion, i.e. in wor. But tunog tnis is a legimate demand from Plato and 
Aristotle to tell us th ace ato admits at the beginking of the Timaeus 
when he says after we ae e seen this beautiful temple of the Republic, now 
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what Thucydides is doing--descriping the polis in war and with all the implications d 
of that--is a absolutely necessary supplément to what Plato & Aristotle do. 


Now TTE, Thucydides says, however, is all right. And by the way, 
regarding the regime, that is not so far away. What is that méxture of democracy 
and eel ae recommended by Thucydides in the eighth book, when he says that 
Athens had the best policy in his life-time in 411. It lasted only a few months, 
but ib was a misture of democracy and oligarchy. And what does Aristotle. say, 

I mean, Of course Aristotle would call it aristocracy, but if you break it 

down and as it is feasible, it is not so much (rougher) and Plato in the 


laws the same thing. That is not the fundamental difference; some minor 
dizrerence might be there. 


But the fundamental difference comes up when Thueydices seys as it were. , 
if you think that through--the apes ae of the city in motion, of how it can ‘ 
hold its own, confronted, say, by the barbarian threat, also of course with 


the stme time have rule of gentlemen, I mean what guarantee is there. So if 
you heve an ambitious democracy directed by guys hike Cleen and very decent 
gentlemanly controlled small cities all around, what should they do? That is 
& very urgent question. Thoy must have at least alliances, and alliances are 
nortoriously weak, you know, temporary alliances, and you have to do something 
else. Apd I believe such harsh things as Thucydides brings out, and as his 
translator Hobbes has stated with theoretical brutality, protection requires 
obcdience, You know, say the somewhat stronger city protects the weaker ones; . 
that mens that the weaker ones have to obey the guidance of the stronger ones. 
In other words, it is a relation of dependence which needn't appear in legal 
documents where they are all equal allies, but in fact it will be so. 


’ 


Iam sure that Plato and Aristotle were not blind to these kinds of things, 
but they surely did not elaborate them in the way in which Thucydides elaborates 
them. And that is what Plato indicates in that passage of the Laws when he says 
practically all pg e which includes also the establishment of the regimes, 
is cone by touche, by chance. 


° 


Student: Is that in the tenth book? 


Mr. Strauss: Not in the tanth book, I believe in book IV or so. All legislation 
practizlly comes by touche, meaning without planning. And this planning 
course the premise of wnat Plato and Aristotle do all the time--how to 


„e eo (QG) e e > show to erect the constitutional strusture. Thucydides 
would say you have no opportunity to erect so much. Most of the time most of 


` thesethincs are forced upon you, and also the changes which you make. Plato 


and Aristotle would say against that, that is true in fact, but since human 
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presence and human orcering has some possibilities from time to time--otherwise 
the whole idea of political would be nonsense. In other words, since you 
have to choose from time to time, and of course suppose you choose the better, 
then you have to know the rocd, CGtherwéee you are blind in your choice. 
Then you have to have a complete picture of what the good, the politically 
good, the good secciety is. And Plato and Aristotle say, here wetcll you. 
And I believe they would say this--4+ believe Thucydides would not have denied 
it, but if he did, Plato would say well, what you imply when you make this 
statement that Athens had its best political order at this particular moment 
in Lll, we've tried to elabcrate that, with all its implications. And that you 
cannot reserd as an impossible thins, but as a necessary thing, becaase you 
presuppose it. And from this basis tnere is an understanding between these 
two entirely different beginnings of Thucydides on the one hand and Aristotle 
onthe other is possible. 


Student: inaudible 
Mr. Strauss: I think he meant Asia Minor, 


Student? But the Greeks are more intelligent than the rest. inaudible, but 


. they could band together into a confederation, and I think he says that they 


could rule the world, or something Like that. 


Mr. Strauss: Something like that. 


Student: Loesn'tt he bring up the discussion of courage also~- 


Te Strauss: Yes, that is true, that is the only clear passage in the Politics 
where he speaks of it. But it is also true-- 


Student: ds he looking further than Thucydides here? Is that what he's doing? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but how would it work in practice? He doesn't arwer that 
question, you Knowe The structure of the federation, whether the federation 
will have two foci, AfHens and Yparta, or whether it willbe a fedcratim with ` 
simole equality of the various cities, or if there willte one hegemonial city. 
He doesn?t say a word about that. 


.Student: But did Aristotle regard this as a desirable thing--inaudible. 


My. Strauss: He only says it an order to show how superior this Creek mixture 
isto «+». (G).../. He doesn't say it is in itself desirable. . He does 
not say that. He only says that this méxture of intelligence with courage 

is by far superior to intelligence by itself and courage by itself, ånd in 
order to show how superior that is he says if all these people who have this 


‘mixture of intelligence and courage in the proper way, if they would work toger: 


they could rule the whole world. He doesn't say that this is desirable, or 
still less does he make any suggestions as to the particular form and manner 
of this working together. 

Student: Could you tell mey where this occurs--inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: It is in the seventh book, probably, where he speaks of th: nature | 
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f y if 
required for political {sérvivel), 


pronen Thucydides brings up this question himself when he intimates several 
times that Athens has extra-Hellenic imperial aspérations--the expeditim into 
Eeyot inthe archaeology and in Pericles! second speech. And this would seem 
to be an argument against a federation or a diarchy in Greece. 


Mr. Strauss: No, no. ` The Periclean vision was clearly a vision of Athen ian . 
imperialism. I mean, extending perhaps to Sicily, Carthage, and god knows where, 


maybe Rome, but it was Athens, not Greece. 


Student: But he suggests that the imperialism is unlimited in its nature. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, oh yes, that is true. And what the other people wanted, 

the nice people, the moderate people, Nicias, as you like to say, was limited. 
Let the Greeks led by Sparta and Athens in harmony hold their own. against the . 
Mede and conquer some barbaric country which is useful for settlement, of course. 


i they were not squeamish about that, but not unlimited goals. That I think iè. 


the point. Now there is something which is relavant to what you said about 
this--yes, of course. Where Athens failed completely Rome succeeded amazingly. 
Rome did conquer not only Sicily and Carthage, but Greece and Egypt and Persia 
and So on. What does this mean as far as our present question is concerned? 


Now the Roman theorist is of course Cicero. Cicero is silent about the 
question of size. But it is of course understood that this is the empire of 
the city of Rome. I mean, that citizenship was extended, you know, that later — 


` on practically every inhabitant of the Roman empire with the exception of . 


slaves was a citizen. That doesn't do away with the fact that he was a citizen 


of the city of Rome. And that this was no bonger workable in the form of all 


citizens of Rome assembling in the Forum.:::: ~ to make decisions, but only 


‘those who were actually present in Rome could vote. Tht didn't do away with, 
_ this kind of--of course it became, the fiction was partially relieved by a 


universal monarchy and no longer a universal republic. And that of course was 
one of the most important arguments for people like Montesquien and all those, 
‘that you camot have a republican society, a free society, if it is too large. 
I mean, what we take for granted, the question of size is of no importance 
except for the rather limited issue of the urban problem-~-crime control and 
trafiic-~in other words, the question of size is no political issue. That is 
true only perhaps after the American Civil War. Lincoln in one of his speeches 
still stated - in’ the Gettsyburg Address - i it had not yet been 
proven. That is a test, whether America survives thet, the test of a free 
government--free government means republican goverme nt. At that time look 

at the map--oh you don't have to go so far back. Look at the map of 19k ard 
compare it with a map of 1918. 


Up to 1914 the mass of the world was nuled monarchiaelly, maybe by 
limited monarchies, or constitutiona] monarchies, but monarchically. Germany 
was a monarchy, Russia was a monarchy, Austria-Hungary, Britain was a monarchy, 
you know, There are some famous practitioners of politics in England, 
like Chymchill~e-Churchill+ But all right, let us say that this is one of these 
quaint British things and let us not mention it. But in 1856 where did you 


a 


astill calls England a menarchy. 
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have republics, working republic? Not in France, which was controlled by 
Napoleon the Third, and France hed been a republic for a few years in the French 
R“volution and it was a disgraceful performance with constant butcheries, 

And then they had a “then from '48:t@ '51, which also 
didn't work and Napoleon had somehow to-==end of tape, 


Thucydides 
Lectire IX 
Bock ry Chapters - 70.135 


There was one thing that you said in the begining which was not clear 
tome. Of course I concentrate on what was not clear rather than the many 
things that were clear. That Brasidas! policy was like Pericles! policy; 


I know you added a long commentary, but what did you mean by this assertion? 


Student: Well, chiefly that Sparta is now in the position that Athens was in 
« It wanted peace, and its efforts were to comptl, or to try to per- 
suade Athens to accept peace and although this may not have been Brasidas’! aim 
in hins campaign, it was an effect of his campaign. 
Eb. Strauss: In other words, what you mean was this: Porhavs an offensive military 
strategy in-the sérvice of the defensive. You put in now a crucial qualification; 
it may be the effect, but not the intention of Brañgdas. I have the feeling 
that Brasidas would have liked to win the war, i.e. to destroy Athenian 
power, you know, not merely to restore the status quo. Whereas the Periclean 
policy was simply to keep the status quo. And that was not also the Spartan 
offidsl policy. It became the Spartan official policy after Pylus, you know, 
after the 300 hombres of whom we have spoken last time. 


Now I think we should first discuss the main questions here. You bemember 

the situation, the terrific success at Pylus, further successes, thanks to 

the Athenian navy, and they even had threatened Sicily already, but this was. 

still on the horizon. Then comes the first set~back--the attempt to conqueror’ 

Megera, very Close to Athens, fails. The Athenians prepare the expedition into 

Boebtia while Brasidas prepares his expedition into Thrace, the first-complete 

failure; the Spartans--an amazing success. Now in this connection 
-a few remarks were made to which you referred, but at which we should look. 

In chp ter 80, about the Spartan internal problems, My reference seams to be 

incorrect. Where is this passage about the Helots? If you have it will you 

please read it - 


89. «.. And because also they desired a pretence to send away part of 
their Helotes, for fear they should bake the opportunity of the present 
state of their affairs, the enemies lying now in Pylus, to innovate. 
For they did also this further, fearing the youth end mu 
their Helotes, for the Lacecdacmonians had ever many ordin s concerni 
how to look to themselves against the Helotes. They caused a proclerati 
to be made that as marry of them as claimed the estimation to have done 
the Lasedaemonians best service in their wars should be made free; 
felling them in this manner and conceiving that, as they should every 
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have republics, working republ 

Napoleon the Third, and France had been ar ete for a S 
Rëyolution and it was a disgraceful partorne ance with constant bute 
And then n they had a “then from 'h$:t& '51, which also 
didn t work and Napoleon had sonchow ‘tow-end of tape. 


Thucydides. 
Lect: gare IX 
Bock iy Chapters - 76.139 


There was one thing that you said in the begining which was not clear 
to me. of oS I concentrate on what was not clear rather than the many 
things that were clear. That Brasidas! policy was like Pericles! policys 
I know you Eu a Long commentery, but what did you mean by this assertion? 


Student: Well, chiefly that Sparta is now in the position that Athens was in 
eariler, It wanted peace, and its efforts were to comphl, or to try to per- 


Å 
e Athens to accept peace and althourh this may not have been Brasidas! aim 
in hins campaign, it was an effect of his campaign. 


Eb. Strauss: In other words, what you mean was this: Porhaps an offensive milita 
stratecy in-the service of the defensive, You put in now a crucial qualification; 


it may be the effect, but not the intention of Brañgdas. I have the feeling 
that Brasidas would have liked to win the war, i.e. to destroy Athenian 
power, you know, not merely to restore the status quo. Whereas the Periclean 
policy was sinply to keep the status quo. And that was not also the Spartan 
officsl policy. It became the Spartan official policy after Pylus, you know, 
after tne 300 hombres of whom we have spoken last time. 


Now I think we should first discuss the main questions here. You bemember 
the epee the terrific success at Pylus, further successes, thanks to 
the Athenian navy, and they even had threatened Sicily already, but this was. 


still on the horizon. Then comes the first set-back--the attempt to conqueror” 


Megera, very close to Athens, fails. The Athenians prepare the expedition into 


Boebtia while Brasidas prepares his expedition into Thrace, the first-complete 
failure; the Spartans~-an amazing success. Now in this connection 


-a few remarks were made to which you referred, but at wnich we should look 


In cha ter 80, about the Spartan internal problems, My reference seams to be 
incorrect. Where is this passage about the Helots? If you have it will you 
please read it. 


89. c.. And because also they desired a pretence to send away part of 
their Helotes, for fear they should bake the opportunity of the present 
state of their affairs, the enemies lying now in Pylus, to innovate, 
For they did also this furt ther, fearing the youth end multitude of 
oe o for the Lacecacmonians had ever many 3 
ow to look to themselves against the Helotes. sed a pre z 
an be made tae as mary of them ag claimed the BAOn to have cone 
the Lacedaemonians best service in their wars should be made free; 
felling them in this manner and conceiving that, as they should every 


one out of pr ide 
would soonest als 

- about two i hols La Cl 
procession about the triple 


ong after made them away; 


EMEA ERY to be first made free, so they 
wt them. And when they had thus preferred 

» with crowns on their heads went in’ 

3 BS to receive their Do. they not 

re Strauss: Literally made them invisible. 
Because "made away with ohana would contradict what follows.) And no 
man knew how they a eer And now at this time, with all their hearts, 

us they sent away seven hundred men of arma more of the same men along 
with Brasidas. 5 


ns Now this is only a casual remakk, but of utmost importance for the understanding 
of the basis and the working of the Spartan polity. I'mean here we have 

~ the sound agd solid reason for Spartan moderation. Now we go on and read the 
next chapter because it is the first eulogy of Brasidas; there will be another 
one later, 


ı BOL ..(But) Brasidas himself the Lacedaemonians sent out chiefly because 
it was his own desire;. 
81. notwithstanding the Chalcideans also longer to have him, as one 
‘esteemed also in Sparta every way an active man. And when he was 
out, he did the Lacedaemonians very great service. For by showing 
himself at that present just and moderate toward the cities, (Mr. 
' Strauss: Presenting fimself, exhibiting himself. One necessarily 
» puts the emphasis on mere exhibiting. inaudible. The corrections 
which is to be made will come in the second eulogy. So, showing 
himself, showing himself just and moderate, metrios, not sovhron, 
he caused them to reyolt; ard some of them he also took by treason. 
ynereby. it came to pss that if, the Lacedaemonians pleased to come to 
composition (as also they di id), they might have twons to render and 
. . receive reciprocally. And also long after, after the Sicilian War, 
_the virtue and wisdom (Mr. Strauss: Intelligence) waich Brasidas 
snowed now, to some known by experience, by others believed upon 
from report, was the principal cause that made the Athenian confederates 
: affect the Lacedaemondans. For being the first that went out, and 
esteemed in all points for a worthy man, he left behind him an assured 
hope t hat the rest also were like him. ( Mr. Strauss: The epectation 
that the other Spartans would be of the same kind, an expectation 
which proved tobe wholly wrong. He is the exception.) 


Then there is the political speech of Brasidas in chapters 85 to 87. I say 
the political speech because there will be later on a speech to his army, 
to which the speeker referred. Before he gives this speech in the ordinary 

» manner, Thucydides remarks that he was also not unable, as a Lacedaemonian, 
to speak, I mean in other words, he was a good speaker, at least for a partou, 
where much more men of silent deeds, including the silent doing away with 
Helotes, than the Athenians. He speaks with amazing gentleness. The main poiri: 
The Spartans wage the war of liberation of Greece. He stresses his own positicr 
less there be an prejudice based on earlier experience against Sparta in 
general--at the beginning of chapter 66. Will you read that. 


86, “I come hot hither to hurt, (Mr. Strauss: I myself, that is the 
$ emphasis.) bnd fo set free the Grecians; and I have the Lacedaemonian 
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: have sworn to me the greates 

shall be added to their sid ti 

Gu. Strauss: You see agai ) ws; and W 

‘hot hold you as corfederates to us brought in either force or fraud, 

but on the contrary, be contederabes to you that are kept in servitude 
by the Athenians, And Therefore I claim not only that you be not 
jealous of me (especially havi ue given you so good assurance) (IR. 
Strauss: Given me these greatest assurances, meaning the famous Spartan 
oaths.) or a me wneblo & to a fend you, but also that you declare 
yourselves boldly with me. (Mr. Strauss: Now that of course is the 


Soertans is not enough, They must 
me to liberate thèse allies and 

on be punished by Cleon--inaudible-- 
that he is able to defend them.) 

do through fear of some particular 
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JÌ eee SO oe 
nat I would put the city into the hands of a few, 
hat fear; for I came not to side, nor do I think 
uld an ascured libert ty, if neglecting the ancient use 
` here (Fr. Strauss: Literally transkated--the ancestral. If disregarding ' 


» the ancestral, that to which you are accustomed.) I should ebhral ei ther 

the multitude to the few, or the few to the multitude. (Mr, Strauss: 

The larger part tothe fe Ti or the smaller part to all. This was not 

brought out in your translation, Do you see the disharmony--the many 

«to the few, or the few, not to the many, but to all. That is an 

indication of the fundamental problem of democracy as the ancients saw 

ite pv Democracy claims to be the rule not of the many, but of all. And 
ener “¥en ce it is the mle of the many. That is the difficulty.) 


We ciscussed that when we spoke about Aristotle last time. Do you remerber 
how I tried to solve the difficulty--why democracy, while being in fact the 
rule of the many, does not cali itself the rule of the many? 

© rudani: inaudible--~-call themselves the rule of the free, or free-brrn. 


yrested is the 


Me. Strauss: In other words, the title on which democrac 
rule of all free men. But hat would be the characteristic of the many as many, 
as distinguished from ali? <o 


Student: This seems to me to be a problem of self-definition. ( 

ee themselves as the holders of certain virtues. When the many th 
3, they consider themselves not only the mary in mombers, but as the 
le of whatever virtue ge- i `. 
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My. Sbraues:, But which virtues to the many have, may I ask? 
Student: Equality. 
Te Strauss: Tye few can also have équal as 


Scudent: They are poor. 
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Mr. Strauss: That is it. So we shoujdn't Speak of virtue, but gay that the 
characteristic of the eae as peony is poverty. And the wharacterichi¢c of 
the few as few is wealth, virtue, whatever it Hey Yes alth ond virtue 
are things to bo Bee: or. boa is bething to boast ef can be an 
excuse for Ra a) you know, but not for political Jem vou want 

political rights you rust have weeded, ard this virt fa free 
man. But once you say that you must include the rich to. because they are 
also free men. So this is, I End hie, the solution of this difficulty which 
is there aeei, And now let us read the end of this chapter 

86. «s.For to be governed so were worse than the domination of a 


55; 


gner (Hr, Strau For the many to be governed by the rich, 
the rick tobe governed by the poor, that would be wors 


see from here that Brasidas 


forei 


and for 
than foreign domination. By the way, you 


an 


Pores 


is not a democrat. This c 
say that he has the samo pre 
to reveal 1 
Does the term"mixed occur?) 


nt 
AES 


r on when he soe 
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You can 
seems 


Seems 


safely be inferred from that. 
ference which Thucydides himself 

aks of a kind of mixed regine. )( Student: 
Gr. eee No no, but the expression 
nary term which Thucydides uses, by the way, 
his power is of cow se based largely on 


Pate 
ASi 


Ss? 


occurs frequently--the ordir 

is the powerful ones. But t 

wealth. ) and there t ldr ssult from it to us Lacedaemonians not 

thanks for our labours, but instead of honour and s TY, an imputation 
ans, ard mich 


of those crimes for which we make war amongst the 3 
syded the virtue. 
ce dust playing a game, 


‘would be more. odicus in us than in them that never 
(Mr. Strauss: In other words, the Athenians we 

and we come as the liberators of Greece, sows have obligations the 
Athenians don't haye.) For it is more dishonourable, at least to men 
in dignity, to amplify their estate by specious fraud than by open 


iolence. For the latter assaileth with a certain right of power given 
ns by fortune, but the other with the treachery of a wicked conscience. 
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a aris 


neers 


pr ete 


is not so déspicable as fraud. That increasi 
He would perhaps use force, but under no 
very nice, but it doesn't prove that it is 


In other words, platindforce 
the proof that he doesn't deceive, 
circumstances deceptions Which is 
really true. 


Now we tome tothe interesting question which our speaker well understood, 
that Brasidas wants to liberate these people, but not all of them want to bô 
liberated. As Rousseau formulated it, forcing men to be free--forcing them 
to be free. Can this be done? How does he reply to that--chapter 87. 

87. o-Bub if after these promised of mine you shal 
and yet, forasmuch as your affection is with us, wi 
for rejecting us, or shall say that this liberty I you 

. to be accompanied with danger, and that it were well e to off 
it to such as can receive it, but not to force it upon any, (Pr. 
Strauss: Any who is unwilling.) then will I call towitness the gods 

and heroes of this place tnat my counsel which you refuse was for 

your good, and will endeavour, by wasting of your territory, t 

compell you to it. Nor shall I think I do you thenin any wrong, 

but have reason for it for two necessities; one, éf the Lacedaom nians, 
lest whilst they have your affections and not your society, ay 

should receive hurt from your contributions of money to the Athenians; 


1 say you 
LL cl 
offer 
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another, of the Grecians, lest they should be hindored of ener 
liberty by your example. For otherwise indeed--("R, Strauss 


a “ In other words, he also allows for the simple Spartan rE ee 


mee af I mean, you are our enemies by thaving the Athenians...inaudible. 

It is perfectly compatible with our righteous purjose--because Sparta 
being dedicated tothe liberation of all Greece, the self-interest 

of Sparta become the common interest of all Greece. It is as simple | 
as that.) For otherwise indeed we could not justly do it; nor ought 
we Lacedaemonians to set any at liberty against their wills if it 
were not for some common good. We covet not dominion (over you); 

but seeing we haste to make others lay down the same, we should do 
injury to the greater part, if bringing liberty to the other states 

in general we should tolerate you tocross us, Deliberate well of 
these things; strive to be the beginners of liberty in Greece, to 

get yourselves eternal glory, to preserve every man his private estate 
from damage, and to invest the whole city with a most honourable title, 


This is then Brasidas! answer to ithe question can one justly force anyone 
to be free. Yes, if his refusal to be free leads tothe enslavement of others. 
He appeals to the truly common good which happens to coincide with Sparta's 
private good. Of course there is an amazing contrast between this speech and 
what the Spartans did at Plataea, you remember, when they reduced the whole 
question to the query: Did you do anything for Sparta in this war? No? Head 
off! I mean, Brasidas! method is much more human and also the more prudent. 


Student: Wasn't there a direct parallel between this speech andthe one by 
Archidamus before the Plataeans where the question of the oath, the ancient 
oath, about keeping Plataca free. And the Plataeans then come up to Archidamis 
and sgg look, you can't do this to us because promised us to keep our freedom. 


' And so Archidamus leaves and when fre coyges back he says, well, yes, but if 


you cannot do it to enslave the rest of Greece which is the cause that you are 


- working for ~-inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, you contend that Brasidas is not a bit superior 
as a speaker ue Archidamus--would you go that far? 


Student: No, I wouldn't go that far. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, what is the difference, I simply don't remember now the 
speech of Archidams sufficiently. You seem to remember it better. 


Student: , What I remember as so striking was this religious oath, and yet it 
seemed tobe absurd that the Plataeans were the allies of the Athenians ad 
would therefore be permitted to be let alone by Spartans all on the basis of 
this oath a long way back, and yet the Spartans seemed to be forged to go aler? 
with this old oath--inaudible. (7?) 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but I think the context is also important. This happened 
after the disgraceful breach of the truce by the Thebans, and in this context. 
Whereas here the context seems to be cleaner. But I wonder if that shows in 
the speech itself. I will have another look at it; or does anyone else here 
remember that? and could therefore tell us the difference between Brasidas! 


and Archidamus' speeches. I must say that I have the feeling that the overall 
notion of Sparta as the liberator and approaching the allies of Athens in 

such a gentle way was not Archidamus' line. © A commentator raises _ 

is this question: Why dad not Brasidas simply say, you are not neutral, but 
an ally of Athens whether you like it or not. That is a good question, why 
did he not say that? I think that is the difference, because Archidamus 
speaks of them always as allies of Athens. Brasidas did not do that. Well, 

I think Brasidas is very shrewd in not doing it, because by speaking of them 
as allies of Athens he would imply that anyone can be friendly to the tyrant 
city. He simply disregardsthe alliance--of course it was forced on you poor 
people by the tyrant city. And in addition he Wnenpnanctthe whole issue of 
whether you can honestly betray your allies from coming up. You remember the 
question that the Mytileneeans made so much fuss about, that according t the 
general rule it is gegarded as dishonorable to desert your allies when he is 
in trouble. This whole question is removed which I think is really a goba 
speaker for a Spartan, if I may quote Thucydides. 


In the next chapter ~-the crucial importance of the Acanthians trusting 
oaths. This issue will come up in various ways later. Now then comes the | 
report of the disastrous campaign of the Athenians in Boeotia, the defeat at 
Delium. Now the Athenians fortified at Delium the temple of Apollo. And 
Thucydides develops what they did there inchapter 90. I doesn't say a word 
of disapproval, but + get the distinct impprssion that this cannot have been 
compatible with the Greeks' notions of piety. In other words, it looks like 
a déscription of a sacr@l¢égious act, although not described as that. And then 
immediately afterward I found the confirmation in the Boeotian speech that they 
used the temple asa fort. Then the Boeotian commander, Pagondas, addresses l 
his Boeotian army in chapter 92. Alto a speech very impressive by its high 
principles. The Athenians out of desire for more, oub of greed, voluntarily 
enter other men's lands. They try to enslave all; they ave no limited objectives. 
If confronted with such people it is wise to take "the i eos i.e. to begin. 
thewar. Does this ring a bell? 


Student: inaudible 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but what does it mean. It has a very specific refer@ce., 
Student: They began the war. 


Mr. Strauss: re, theyommitted an illegal act, clearly illegal act, and he 
gives a kind of natural law justification for what was against the positive 

law. And he reminds us also of course of the famer victory of the Boeotians 

over the Athenians and especially of the help of the gods considering the 
sacrilege committed by the Athenians at Delos. So that in a way séttles it. 

You see, you must not forget that Thucydides does describe, if in an irmical 
way, @ kind of divine providence. The Delphic oracle nad told Soarta at the 
beginning of the war that he would come to their help, to the help of the 
Spartans, called or uncalled. And who won the war? The Spartans, Fore specific: 
the first decisive blow, almost decisive blow, given to the Athenians vas the 
plague--and act of Apollo. And here also the Athenians commit a sacrilevious 

act and they are defeated. Thucydides does not regard this as the true causality, 
but he would not be surprised if some people, many people, would look at it 

this way. In other words, the case is perfectly clear, the moral case, for the 


À 


the acquisitis: Do you remerber when he says that? In a single battle you 
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Boeotians, and therefore it is very easy for their general to address the 
troops. 


Ten there comes the epeech of the Athenian general wio will be severdy 
defeated, Eippocrates, in chapter 95. Let us read this very brief speech. 


95. "Men of Athdysmy exhortation shall be short, but with valiant men 
it hath as much force as a lonrer, and is for a remembrance rather 
than a command. Let no man think, because it is in the territory of 
another, that we therefore precipitate ourselves into a preat danger 
that did not concern us. (Mr. Strauss: Inother words, the awkward 


i thing that people are not engaged in defending thir homeland, their 


home territory. It is always more convincing for the simple soldier 
than if he has to fight on foreign territory.) For in the territory 
of these men, you fight for your own. If we get the victory, the 
Peloponnesians will never invade our territories again, for want of 
the Boeotian horsemen. So that in one battle you shall both gain 


<a this territory and free your own. therefore mardh on àgiinst the enemy, 


every one as becometh the dignity both of his natural city, which he 
glorieth to be chief of all Greece, and of his ancestors, who having 
overcome these men at Oenophyta under the conduct of Myronides, were 
in times past masters of all Boeotia. " 


Natural city is not in the Greek--simply fatherland, There is one little 

thing, I believe, that Hobbes did not bring out. At the end of this extremehty 
short speech, there are such short speeches, but for an Athenian it was , particularly 
short, Thucydides says usually at the end of such short speeches ; (G y 

--after the general had said so much, so much, emphasizing the quality of the 
speech. In the longer speeches he says (0) i » such like this. Here he 

does not say, as he woubd normally say, such like things, but so many things-- 

I'm sorry, he does not say SO many things, meaning so briefly, but such like 

things. I note this; I don't have any explanation of that. 


He has the same theme as his opposite number, Pagondas~e-to fightda big 
dangerous battle in alien territory, that must be defended. And the answer is | 
the fight is in protection of our own land, in liberation of our own land 
which is constantly invaded by the Boeotians, But he cannot suppress the theoght: 


sk nate IN AIO 


will acquire inaddition this land and liberate your owns-to a higher degree. 
It surely is the very opppsite of a stirring speech, that we cansafely say. 
I mean, it is a perfectly fit speech on the eve of a defeat. Thucydides has l 
given us a specimen of that. ; 


Now the Athenians lose the battle absolutely and now a big tissue arises, 
and what is the bag issue which arises after the battle. It is discussed in 
chapters 97 and 98. Well, the dead. The Athenians had to flee, had to leave 
their dead behind. And it was gbsolutely necessary to get the dead back under 
the protection of a truce. So the vanquished had to come cap in hand to the 
victory And this was a rule always observed hitherto by the victortogive the 
dead back. Let us read that in chapter 97. 


97. «In the meantime, a hernlid sent from the Athenians to require the 
bodies met with a herald by the way sent by the Boeotians, which turned 


* of Boeotia. “ 
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him back by telling him he could get nothing cone till himself was 
returned from the Athenians. This herald, when he came before the 
' Athenians, deliverted unto them what the Boeotians had given hin in 
charge, namely, that they had done unjustly to transgress the universal 
law of the Grecians, being a constitution received by them all; that 
the invader of another's country should abstain from all holy places 
in the same; that the Athenians had fortified Delium and dwelt in it, 
and done whatsoever else men use to do in places profane, and had grawn 
that water to the common use, which ws unlawful for themselves to have 
. touched, save only towash their hands for the sacrifice; that therefore : 
. + the Boeotians, both in the behgalf of the god and of themselves, invokkhg . 
Apollo and all the interessed spirite, did warn them to be gone and to 
remove their stuff out of the temple. 


You see, that is a very big issue which arrses for the first time in this book 
that the ordinary rule to restore the dead to the vanquished in transgressed 
on religious grounds, because the Athenians had done something much more awful. 
The story reminds of the story of Cylon and so on in the first book; it isa 
real parallel to that. 


The Athenian answer is interesting regarding the key point in chapter 98, 
. regarding the use of water for profane purposes. Do you find eke is in 
about the middle of chapter 98. 


98. seethat for the water, they meddled with it upon E which 
was not tô be ascribed tp amspkemce, bit to this, (Mr. Strauss: Youu 

see, necessity justifies it. Insolence is hubris; if you do something: 
from hubris, you know, a sinful rebellion against the will of the gods, 
that is of course sacrilege, But if you do it out of necessity, that — 

is justifiable.) that fighting against the Boeotians that had invaded 
their territory first, they were forced to use it; for whatsoever is 
forced by war or danger hath in reason a kind of pardon even with the 

god himself; for the altars, in cases of involuntary offences, are a 
refuge, and they are said to violate laws that are evil without constraint, 
not they that are a little bold upon occasion of distress; that the 
Boeotians themselves, who require restitution of the holy places fra. 
redemption of the dead, are more irreligious by far than they, who, 

rather than let their temples go, are content to go without that which 
were fib for them to receive; (Mr. Strauss: In other words, the Boeotians 
are not under duress when they withhold the corpses; the Athenians 

were under duress, and the god himself recognized it. In other words, 

the Athenians vindicate themselves very clearly.) 


Now Thucydides! account of this exchange is more extensive than his account of 
the battle of Delium itself. That is very interesting, and a commentatcr whom 

I consulted is quite impressed by it. I am not, because for Thucydides 

these issues are terribly important. Not that he believes in divine vengence 

and this kind of thing, but this is a major question because it affects persicae 
societies and their actions. : 


The Thebans throughout the whole thing prove again to be nasty people, 
judged very simply. Yet the principlesto which Pagondas refers in his speech 


4 


the yielding up of Amphipolis; but if he sould fail of SHA: BET toposes 
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are juster than those of Athens. Looking entirely on the surface, the Thebans 


have not commitued a sacrilege and they win the victory. I mean, however, 


A there is a certain rhetorical argument that can be based on this seeming 


condemnation of «inaudible. 


Now we come back bd the northern campaign, the campaign if Thrace, and 
here we have this brief reference to something which you did not mentim, ard 
that is that Thucydides himself is a general. What happened? After all, it 
is in a way one of the most interesting incidents in the book because we see 
now how a historian, a vice man, as actor. - Wnat happened? That is 
one of the most frequently mistrust passages in the book, 


Studenb: He doesn't arrive on time. 
Mr. Strauss: He doesn't arrive on time at Amphipolis. 
Student: He doesn't even arrive, as a matter of fact. 


Mr. Strauss: Amphipolis cedes and the city there is lost. He can save only 
a relatively small harbor town south of Amphipolis, Bion. And that does not 
yet come out here in therext book he will mention in passing that he was 
exiled. It is plausible to assume, I think everyone does this, that he was 
exiled for this alleged failure. The word he hsed, phreon , does not nec- 
essarily mean that he was exiled, it can also mean having fled, you know, 
prior to any trial. But it is reasonable to assume thath¢his leaving Athens 
and spending the rest of the war in Peloponnesian territory was a consequence 
of this unfortunate situationin the north. 


Now many modern readers have been surprised by the fact that there is 
not a word of apology and to the cruder intelligence this is a proof of 
guilt, and the subtler people sgg that he could conceivably have been a man 
of such nobility that he did not wish to degrade himself by using up part of 
this historical work, as some later generals have done, for excusing himself. 
And one can very well say that the apology is in the narrative. For example, 


.that the disastrous campaign in Boeotia should never have been made. If these 


troops had been in the north Brasidas would have been unable nar nave these 
spectatular successes and in addition it is perfectly possible that Thucydides 
was not in command in Amphipolis. And that may have been due to all kinds of 
(inaudible) and he was conunand only at the seashore with a very small force-- 
seven galleys. In other words, the Athenians did not use the great local powes 
which they possessed because biis very large property was in their history, as 
is mentioned here. One would have to read a few chapters to give the whole 
account of pineal haa 


Student: I thought he gave himself an escape clause inthere, chapter 10: 
where he speaks inthe third person. "His purpose principally was to preven 


“e 
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himself of Eion (before Brasidas! coming). " 


Mr. Strauss: And that he got, or he took. It will prove to be very inportaru 
inthe campaign of the next year. 


a 
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mudent: In other words, he had preconceived this and was very happy when he 
could arrives- i 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, bu r have figured it out-sthe przoole Sk oa who 
went and measured the whole thdnge-the maximum aien could po ee cone 

by Thucydides wos to ret Zion. I mean, it was pore ety dene e to go 
beyond tage » He hoped aral nst hope that he could go further. No, “the apology 
if one cah call it, is that after having heard it he sailed with Speed with 
seven galleys Which hanpened to be present. In other words, he did not. have 
command of a sufficient naval force. This is by no means uninteresting because 
ti throws some light on the author, f 


There follows immediately afterward a new eulogy of Brasidas, which we 
should read--chapter 108. 


108, After Amphipolis was taken, the Athenians were brought into great 
fear, (Mir. Strauss: One second, Amphilpolis had a comparable effect on 
Athenian morale as Pylus had on Spartan morale. But you will see that 

the Athenians do not as easily give in as the Spartans.) especially for 
‘that it was a city that yielded them much profit, both in timber which is 
sent them for the building of galleys and in revenue of money, and because 
also, through the Lacedaemonians had a passage open to come against 

their confederates, the Thessalians convoying them, as far as to Strymon, 
yet if they had not gotten that bridge, the river being upwards nothing 
but avast fen, and towards Eion well guarded with their galleys, they 
could have gone no further; which now they thought they might easily 

do, and therefore feared lest their confederates aed revolt. (Mr. 
Strauss: In other words, what he brings out is this: The whole difficulty ` 
had arisen thanks to a single man, Brasidas. That gives occasion to 

his later statements.) For Brasidas both showed himself otherwise very 
moderate, (Mr. Strauss: Remember again, metrios, hot sophron. We 

have discussed that on a former Ko i mean sopiron has much more of 


i a moral connotation than metrios has. NMetrios is derivative from re tron, 


measure, meaning that heacted correctly, you krow, One could almost 


A punning, he took the right measures; whereas moderation, €S zonne. “had 


almost the connotation of reverence amdilimiting onself out of a conse” 
and also gave out in speech that he was sent forth to recover the liber 
of Greece, Ard the cities which were subject to the Athenians, DR 
of the taking of Amphipolis, and what assurance he brought with ku 
and of his gentleness besides, (Mr. Strauss: His mildness.)By the way, 
a quality never ascribed to Pericles, for example. One could asori it 
surely to Nicias and also to Diodotus, but in fact it is nob a scri 
them either.) were extremely desirous of innovation, and sent mes 
privily to bid him draw near, every one striving who should first rev 
For they thought that they might do it boldly, falsely estimating the | 
power of the Athenians to be less than afterwards it appeared, and making 
a judgment of it according to (blind) wilfulness rather than safe foreca:: 
|  . it being the fashion of yen, what they wish to be true to acmit even 
upon an ungrounded hope, and what er ween not, with a magistral kind 
of arguing to reject. (Mr. Strauss: You see, in other words, they use 
reason it is not necessary . I they do not desire something, they 
bring up a very powerful argument against it. And in the other case 


ser 


* of reverence. 
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eae there would really be need for reason, then reason becomes 8b- 
servdant. ) Withal, because the Athenians had lately received a blow 
rom the Bobtctia nes and because Brasidas had said (not as was the truth, 
but as served best to allure them ) that when he was ab Nisaea the 
Athenians durst nee fight with those forces of his alone, they grew 
; confident thereonk and believed not that any man wovld come against 
them. 


We will stop here for one moment and then go on. Yo you note the difference 
between this eulogy and the first euology? Chaoter 81. I mean here, fæ 
ihabance, his gentleness is explicitly mentioned, but on the cther hand another 
quality was mentioned in the first eubhgy which is now no longer mentioned. 

In the first eulogy he is said to have presented himself as just and measured. 
just is no¥ dropped. Whether it had something to do with the fact that he lied 
so grossly, that is not...inaudible.. But at any rate, | 
he was an outstanding man and one could perhaps say that this was such a unique 
case of Brasidas that if the Athenians were surprised by that and made mistakes 
in Thrace, it is not to be wondered at. It was not something to be expected 
from a Spartan. It is possible. A, any rate, we come now to the ausen son of 
Sparta again, after we have seen the exceptional Spabtan. 


108. ...-But the greatest cause of all was that for the delight they 
took at this time to innovate, ad for that they were to make trial of 
the Lacedaemonians, not till now angry, they were content by any means 
to put it to the hazard. Which being perceived, the Athenians set. _ 
garrison soldiers into those cities, as many as the shortness of the 
time and the season of winter would permit. And Brasidas sent unto 
Lacedaemon to demand greater forces, and in the meantime prepared to 

í build galleys onthe river Strymon, (Mr. Strauss: Sojin other words 

' they plan a decisive campaigg. Brasidas wants a much larger army and 
a local navy. And the Athenians are now alarmed.) But the Lacedaemonians, 
partly through envy of the principal men, and partly because they more 
affected the redemption of their men taken in the island and the end 
of the war, refused to furnish hin. 


Here we see the difficulties where Sparta, in contradistinction to Brasidas, 
in opposition to Brasidas, raises its familiar head. Now this needs some 
understanding. The first men? are envious of Brasidas, and they are concerned 
with their hombres, you rmamember,the 300 men captured on Sphacteria. In other 
words, here a major defedt of the Spartan set-up appears. What is the difference 
between the Spartancefect and the Athenian defect? I think that is of some 
importance. You remember the key statement in 2/65 that apart from short period: 
under Pericles in Athens, the ambitions of the various individuals, leading 
individuals, their envy--ambition always includes envy--and therefore private 
interest is not subservient to the common interest. So the same is true of 
Sparta. 


Student: The envy within the Athenian people spurred them on to greater venture: ; 
whereas the envy within the Spartans pulled them back. 


Mr. Strauss: That is a good point, but I believe it has to be traced to a more 
fundamental reason. In Sparta there was harmony among the Leading men. There wac 
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envy of the very rare deviationist, I mean for good or ill. There is especially 
envy in the opposed outsbanding individual who is different, and therefore 

not quite Spartan. In Athens there is disharmony among the principal men, 

you know, that I believe, and that has a deeper reason because Sparta is 
altogether not. favorable to the devibopment of individuals. But also she does 
not need them so much, because she has always a sufficient supply of good 
mediocritics. That is something. And,if they have the necessary decency and 
public spirit, that may be better than to have a supply of geniuses who are 

at logerheads, Athens if favorable to the development of individvals, and she 
needs them, as is shown most clearly by their need for Pericles and Pericles 
for them. Yet there is necessarily disharmony among the leading men in Athens. | 


Student: Doesn't that indicate a certain ungratefulness on the part of the Spartans 


, oe Strauss: Yes, sure it does, But gratitude is, I believe, not something ` 

on which one can count in political matters. Do you remember when Churchill 

lost the election in 'h5—--was it 'l5-- that he said, well, he was a very 

genercus man, if and if it sounded ungenerous it surely wasn't meant ungenerously, 
did he not say that the British people showed their gratitude for his war 
leadership by voting him out of office immediately after the war was over-- 
semething of this kind. And that is so. You are right, butvit is very relevant 
in our contextes.. WBEVDER 


Student: inaudible 


Etu Strauss: Well, I'm sure that Churchill could easily have become an earl, 
peer, or so, There are signs of gratitude which are of no political relevance, 
and yet make a good impression. In chapter 11 we find another specimen of © 
Brasidas! excellence. That is the second part of chapter 11}. , P 


11. ..He also œlled an assembly of the Toronaeans and spake unto them 
as he had done before to the Acanthians, adding that there was no just 
cafue why either they that had practised to put the city into his hands 
should be the worse thought of or accounted traitors for it, seeing 
that they did it with no intent to bring the city into servitude, mr 
were hired thereunto with money, but for the benefit and liberty of the 
city; (Mr. Strauss: You sce, he had do defend these people who are 
technically traitors, who opendd the doors to his.) or that they which 
were not made acquainted with it should think that themselves were rot 
to reap as much good by it as the others; for he came not to destroy 
either city or man, but had therefore made that proclamation touching 
those that fied withthe Athenians because he thought them never the 
worse for that friendship, and made account when they had made trial 
of tne Lacedaemonians, they would show as much good will also unto then, 
or rather more, inasmuch as they would behave themselves with more equity; 
and that their present fear was only upon want of trial. Withal he wishod 
ae eee to be true confederates for the future, and 

a , ook to have their faults imputed; for, for what 
was past, he thought they had not done any wrong, but suffered it rather 
from other men that were too strong for them, and therefore were to be 
pardoned if they had in aught been against hin, 


I believe that this shows very clearly the difference between Archidamus and 


Look at the end of the book, of book IV, just the last sentence. 


ergs 


Brasidas. There was no stgzestion of this kin, that the alliance with 
8 wd never be held against them because "thoy were acting under duress, 
you KO I think h6 is much better, at least a much more prodent, speaker 
chidamus was, Which does not necessarily mean that Archidamus was not 
a nice “old gentleman; I think he was, but he was not so flexible as Brasidas, 


Naw $ 


S another point which I would like to mention briefly fa what 
it mey be w 


iere: 
rth, At the end of chapter 116, Will you read the last sentence. 


es 


116. 4..The rest of this winter he spent in assuring the places he had 
already gotten and in TONENE the conquest of more. Which winter 
ending, ended the eighth year of this war. 


135. +.50 ended this winter, and the ninth year of this war written by 
‘Thucydides. 


You sce, that is the formula which Thucydides uses: And thus ended the winter 
and the "nth" year of the war. And in most cases he adds "of thiswar which 
Thucydides has narrated. But he does not do that in all cases. For example, 
in the casé of the eighth year where we are now, he does not do it. Now I 
would like to mention this very briefly as one of these broader problems of the 
whole book. We have discussed some of them, especially with regard to the 
firstbook on an earlier occasion. 


He mentions himself in this formula.at the end of the second, third, 
forth, fifth, sixth, seventh, ninth, and sixteenth to twentieth years. He 
does not mention himeelf at the end of the first, eighth, end tenth to fif- 
teenth years. These are the facts, and the end of the twentyfirst could not 
very well be mentioned because that was not coppleted, I mean the end of the 
whole book. I mean, I don't believe that this irregularity is due to in- 
sufficient revision, because this kind of thing could easily have been done at 
the first writing down. He simply wrote in each case that this was the end of 
the winter#zin the year number so and so and either add or do not add of the 
war which Thucydides has described. Now does it make sense? Now I would say 
this, that he does not mention the years ten to fifteen which are all in the 
fifth book, are the lean years, meaning the truce. You know, that was the 
peace of Nicias before the Sicilian expedition. This is easy to explain. 

Also he does not mention himself at the end of the first year because this 
remark followed there immediately after the funeral speech, and after this 
big solemn affair the prosaic remark "the war which Thucydides has described" 
could have been felt to be a terrible anti-climax. o this i think we can 
understand. Then the only difficulty is in our place; why does he not mentions 
it here, his own name, in 60. 


ere is a pattern. If you would put this in a list you would see that 
prior to this point here there are six mentions of Thucydides at the end of 
the year and afterward there arecalso exactly six mentions of Thucydide Se 
There is generally a pattern. What does this mean, 


Students: Does it nave anything to do with the fact that you abheady mentionea 
yourself~-inaudible. 


— 


That is the most plausible and perhaps the most sensible explanation. 
ig, 4 this year, the eighth year, is the year in which his 
iscussed. - That covld be, and I would say from the point 
nse it will always be regarded as the so ends se explanation. 
on oe I have not seen the commentators worrying about this 
point bessuse there is always the excuse that the book is unfinished 

d the man who compiled or revised it was a great fool. That is always a 
ae assum Lees of this kind ef higher criticism., I know it from Old Testament 
criticism; they always assume that the Semper of these various works wes 
an xtremely foolish man, and all their solutions would lock different if one 
would make the hypothetical assutption that he might have been a man of some 
intelligence. A lot of these explanations would be destroyed by this assumption 
which is as hypothetical as the other assumption that he was a complete fool. 
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Now here I don't think this is a matter of accident, and what you have 


said is perfectly goed. The last sentence of Thucydides! work is, as people 
say, manifestly just the point where Thucydides was interupted by death, It 


‘is not thought to make any sense. I+ is the sentence that Tissaphernes 


moved up to Eppes and sacrificed to Artèmis. Artemis is the sister of Apollo, 
and is the last word of Thucydides! text. The sentence which follows that, 

even if it is by Thucydides, is clearly of a different order, because it is 

to this effect: And if this summer is at the end, the "nth" year of the war 
would have been. That would belong to a different order. So Artemis is 
really the last substantive word mentioned. Now if you "look at chapter. 116, 
the last story told there, what is it? Now let us read chapter 116, the 
capture of a city Lecythus. i 


118. Brasidas, when he perceived the battlements to be abandoned and 
saw what had happened, came on with his army and presently got the — 
fort and slew all that he found within it. But the rest of the Athenians 
which before abandoned the place, with their boats and galleys put 
into Pallene, 

There was in Lecythus.a temple of Minerva. (Mr. Strauss: That is 
Athena; Hobbes always gives the Latin names.) A „à wien Brasidas was © 
about to give the assault, he had made proclamation that whosoever 
first scaled the wall should have thirty minae of silver for a reward, 
(Mr. Strauss: That was a terrific award; I couldn't tell you what the 
equivalent in English money is now. But it was extreordinarly high; | 
I read that in a commentary.) Brasidas now, conceiving that the place’ 
was won by means not human, (Mr. Strauss: There was a breakdown of 
a wall they had built.) gave those thirty minae to the goddess to the 
use of the temple. And then pulling down Lecythus, he built it anew 
and consecrated unto her the whole place. ae 


In other words, Brasidas dedicated money and a city to Athena. Brasidas 
is an amazingly Athenian Spartan, sacrificing and dedicating things to the 
protectress of Athens. It makes eo much sense to me, that this should be the 
counter action to Tissaphernes, the Persian BAG? eine to this elmer huntre: © 
Artemis, but who was surely not the goddess of wisdom as Athena was. Well, 

I grant it is merely hypothetical, but I think the result would not ‘be urworthy 
of Thucydides. That is all I can say. 
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New Let us go on. The an of all this action is that the Athenians 
have been brought to their senses by Brasidas, Now they are willing te consider 
hpt they had rejected af ctor 3 Pylus, newly, the peace. 


Students Is Braci¢cast as to ‘Athena your explanation of why Thucydides 
mentioned this? 


My. Strauss: You mean the slight irregularity, yes. In other words, that 
six times before he mentioned himself, and afterwards he mentions himself six 
times. And af Pterward there is a book, the last part of book VIII, the end of 
the whole book, where there is this story of Artemis. 


Student: The point being that after something of so great a religious significance 
he didn't want to bring his name into it. 


Mr. Strauss: No, that is not necessarily meant; it would mean not more then ` 
this == that the end, the sentece of Tas saphernes sacrificing to Artemis, 
was meant to be the end. And that raised the question, why should this be the 
end. Why should Tissaphernes' sacrificing to Artemis occur at the completion 
of that book. And that leads up the the question: What arethe gods in 
Thucydides! view, that is broadly stated. And that is a question which I think 
can only be answered on the basis of the archaeology, the first 33 chapters, 
and we can take this up on another occasion. But I only wanted to make a plan 
now for this item for which there is no explanation. 


The prosent~day ‘historians, philologists » some of them very good men--and 
woman, by the way, is also among themy-I have to say this in honor of the 

fate sex, really there is a very good commentator, a French woman, Madame de 
Romilly who wrote really avery good book. fin ornament of her sex would have 
said, I womand of extraordinary accomplishments, I believe, as would have been 
said by Hame Austen, +-inaudible-- _ There is Gomes, a very good English 
commentator who is suprised about this long story which we say todgy about this. 
business between the Thebans and the “At thenians after the battle of Delium, you 
know, the sacrilege of the Athenians and theexchange of the corpses. Thucydides 
speaks as much about that as about the whole battle of Delium. The point is 
this: All these people think that Thucydides did not believe in the gods of 
the city; I think this assumption is correct. But they draw the conclusion 
that hence he was hot interested inthat subject. About the story of Cylon in 
book I they can of course say that was necessary to say what ahsurd, silly things 
cities do in the last stage of peace. You krow, still the pretense of negotiation 
is maintained and everything, so to speak «inaudible... I think this is no 
accident that this had to do with sacred law and this.. cepa: 


By the way, we fine another event--now the truce is made. Now the text 
of the truce is given verbatim in chapters 118 to 119. There are great ciffieviti:i 
which specialists in this field observe. Is this truly a verbatim report; are 
there not some changes made. How could Thucydides have access to it, and so on. 
I have no judgment about that. What I know is only tnis. At the beginning of 


truce comment--read the beginning of chapter 118 and you will see. 


118. " Concerning the temple and oracle of Apollo Pythius, it seemeth 
good unto us that whosoever will may without fraud and without fear 
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ask counsel thereat, according to the laws 


Same also seemeth good to the Lacedaemonians a ir £ 
here present; and they promise moreover to send arbassadors to the 
,  Boeotians and Phocéans, and do their best to persuade them to the samea 
S (Yr. Strauss: You sea, becansa Dephi was in the te 


she territory of Boeotia, 
you know, ard they had had direct access to it, ). That concerning 
the treasure belonging to the god, we shall take care to find out 
those that have offended therein, both we and you, proceeding with 
right and equity, according to the laws of our several states; and 
that whosoever else will may do the same every one according to the 
law of his own country. 


You see the beginning of the solemn state paper~-inaudible. I think that has 


. something to do either with a certain notion stemming from the Eighteenth 


Century--this world, the pagan world, you know, not concerned with religious 
matters. Now this has been corrected in many ways by Fustel de Cologne, 
and other great scholars, but in the case of Thucydides it still has not led 
to the consequence that concedes how important that was for Thucydides, 


not for his own beliefs, necessarily, but at least understanding his object, 
the polis, 


Now then comes this affatr in the west, the northwest part of Greece 
where Brasidas is compelled to address his: army, chapter 126. The situation 
is grave, and therefore Brasidas is compelled,as he says, in addition to the 
usual exhortation also to teach something. This fear of the army can only 
be counteracted by enbikhtenment about the situation. Then he comes to the 
passage, wisely emphasized by the speaker, about ms political principle of 
Sparta, one could say. Now let us read that. 


126. ",.....For to be good soldiers is unto you natural, not by the > 
presence of any confederates, but by your own valour; and not to 
fear others for the number, seeing you are not come from a city 
where the many bear rule over the few, but the few over the many; 


and have gotten this for power by no other means than by overcomirg 
in fight. ( 


‘Now this is of course very relevant, since it would mean tnis: In Sparta there 


is a rule based on military superiority of the few over the many. Hence the 
present situation where a relatively small army is confhonted by many barbarians 
is for you a familiar situation. It makes very much sense, but there are 
certain difficulties in translation, and the text would also bear interpreta 
along these lines: You do not come at all from cities in which not many rul 
a few, but you do not come from cities in which not many rule a few. I.E. y 
come from cities in which many rule a few and not a Yew the many who have 
won their mastery by military prowess. In other words, the hostile army is 
a rabble where the really courageous fellows are only a tiny minority of the 
principal. ‘That is grammatically possible, I mst say that. I am sorry about 
this because it is so beautiful, but one must also consider the text. 
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The most important part, I think, in this speech is the description of 
the difference bwtween barbarians and Greeks. It is the only utterance of this 
kind occuring in the history apart from--well, the whole archaeology is based 
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based on the assertion of the radical difference between Greeks and barbarians, 
you remember. But it was in no way refined, what Greckness meant. Here some 
indications are given. The barbarians are charactert ze ed by the absense of 


order, disc pee cosmoss-which meang order adornment, ed derivatives from the word, 
absence of sens of shame and, one could say, erie venice: Using the following 
ge whi a sn't deal with barbarians as such but with the subject, 


a oe 
nanely the speech of Phormio, book II, chapter 39, one could add to discipline 
and order also silence. The hoplites march silently down--savage war crys. 


Student: Didn't they shoutH the pacon. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that is a song, not a savage war cry. One could bring 
this together to a single term, these characteristics: Greckmess means love 

of the beautiful, the beautiful not in the sense ‘of 19th century aesthetesr~ 
people who go to museums or, if they are wealthy enough, have such things in 
their homes--but the people who in the course of everyday life, beautiful 
actions, good and fine manners, and all this kind of thing goes on. Noble deeds, 
what we would call noble deeds would be in Greek fine deeds, beautiful deeds, 
and self-restraint and such things as that. 


The last story in the book is of importance. Brasidas clearly breaks the 
truce. There were certain cases where it was doubtful whether a breach cf 
truce had occurred~-could they have known of the truce at that time. But this 
last thing was clearly after Brasidas was informed by authorities from his own 
country of the truce, and he breaks it. Brasidas didn't like peace; that will 
come out clearly in the next book. But Brasidaswas an entirely different 
individual than Cleon but in this respect they belong together. They would have 


both prolonged the war and they perished in battle and eve the pence became 
possible. f 


Student: In chapter 132 , does that mean that Sparta sent governors to the city? ey 
Mre Strauss: Yes, that ås importante T: C? 


Student: Is this a violation of the oath to allow them to govern thenselves 


_ according to their own laws? 


Mr, Strauss: It is extremely dark, what that means. It is a very dark passage. 
Perhaps we will read this paragraph. 


132. ...Nevertheless Ischagoras and Ameinias and Aristeus themselves 
went on to Brasidas, as sent by the Lacedaemonians to view the state 
of affairs there, and also took with them from Sparta, contrary to the 
law, such men as were but in the beginning of their youth to make them 
governors of cities rather than commit the cities to the care of smh 
as were there before. 


Those that happened to be there. “Yes, I supposes a man whom Br asidasdsirply 
had appointed. It was an anti-Brasidas action, this is clear. The | ie 
consisted in that they brought young men who should be available for military 
service and not for political command. Thucydides put the emphasis here only on 
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the breach of a Spartan Jaw; it is clearly also an anti-Brasiðdas political 
measure., But he emphasizes the fact that 1t was a breach of the Spartan law. 
Well, onè could say that that would not necessarily affect the other people 

other than the Spartans. But I think it is an indication that wait, when 

Sparta asserts itsblf, and Brasidas is out of the picture by death or by 

removal. Surely I think it is merely put inas an indication. And later on, 

of course, these Spartan commanders, thee+(C)eeeee as they were called, in 

the last years of the war and after the war they arè a real scourge. I mean, 

they are by far inferior tothe average Athenian commarder. Surely that is 

the point. You notice here already some rumblings, you know, the picture is : 
too beautiful to be true--this noble and generous liberator of the Greeks Fighting | 
for a city which is not given to generosity in any way. ; 
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Student: I have a feeling, and I am wondering if I might have it confirmed, 
that the intensity of the war, the viciousness, and the true enmity between 
Sparta and Athens which is so apparent in the later books where they are really 
at each others throats and there is no quarter given--does this ee here in 
some way, in Brasidas’ acts, and does this stem-« 
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Mr. Strauss: What do yon mean, by the way. Was there any particular action 
of Brasidas which was bestial? 


_ of freeding Athenian colonies or confederates. 


Mr. Strauss: But it isn't self-righteously, I mean these people probably slit 
their own throats by prematurely deserting to the Spartans when the Athenians ; 
still had power «that comes in the last book. ` But I wovld say, I think, 


hitherto , I have found specimens of Brasidas’! insufficient 
truthfulness, bat not of any beastliness. 
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' Student: A certain self-righteousness that had come to them with the consciousness ? 
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Student: The second thing which occurs to me is the greed and agressiveness 
of the Athenians. They seem to have no limit to their desires.for conquest. 


Mr. Strauss: That is a common thing. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is, is the Spartan absense of greed, as you 
call it, due to virtue or to inability because they have this stone around their 
legs, you know, the helotes problem at home. That is exactly the point which I 
would like to bring up again to remind us of the broader issue, although it is 
not the broadest issue. I think we must start--after we have all the evidence 
together, of course, but we cannot help looking forward already now--from the 
overall judgments of Thucydides as I said, more than one. The bovadest judgments 
occur in book I and book VIII. And the first book we have read, Sparta who 
never had tyranny and never had civil war, you know, and was an orderly polity, 
stable. Whereas Athens tended to the opposite. And then this remakk in the 
eighth book that the Spartan, apart from the Chians, were the only ones who 
succeeded in being moderate while being in prosperity. That means clearly that 
the Athenians were not moderate. And it means they were not moderate at any 
time, including the time of Pericles. And that is confirmed by the fact that in 
the praise of Pericles moderation is not mentioned, and Pericles himself doesn't 
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even use the term moderation. One would say almost every tpeaker uses it except: 
Pericles. And that this consideration of moderation is of decisive importance 
for Thucydides is shown by 3/82, the chapter on the civil wer in Corcyra where © 
Thucydides sets forth what the social scientists would call his value sheme. 
And iù is clear that all the mmphasis is on moderation and things akin to it, 
rather than on the opposite, which opposite is sometimes called daring. And 
clearly daring is the key Athenian quality from Themistocles on, and including 
Pericles, including--who praises daringso highly in the funeral speech--and of 
course including Cleon, whose made daring was shown by his promise to reduce 
Sphacteria in twenty dams, and Alcibiades “=-jraudible,. 

The only Athenian exception here is really Nicias--I mean the outstanding 
exception. And therefore that Nicias is so greatly praised in the eulogy after 
the description of his death fits in perfectly. 


Now all these considerations are decidedly in favor of Sparta, with one 
qualification which could be said to be in itself really minor--~that the Spartans 
conducted themselves disgracefully on many occasions. And Thucydides wants 
us to see this obvious--but one could say one thing of Spartan conduct amd other 
things about Spartan principles. And the principles are not refuted by the 
fact that the Spartans did not live up to them. This, I think, is the point 
from which I for one would stabt. A stable regime, neither opppresive on the 
many nor opporesive on the few--that regime which Athens had only once in ; 
Thucydides! lifetime for a few months in 11, as Thucydides says it in book VIII. 
A stable regime, a moderate regime, and a cautious and peaceful foreign policy. 
This is confirmed by the remark we discussed before when Cleon made this mad. 
promise and the Athenians said-=the moderate men in Athens said--let him do it, 
because either he perishes , good ridance, or he conquergts Sphatteria, we 
also like this. But it is made clear that they would have preferred to get 
rid of Cleon rather than to conquer Sphacteria. If you generalize from that, 


. the good order of the polis within is more important than victory in war. 


This posture existed, I am sure, in quite a few people in Greece in all 
the cities, and it is the matrix, if I may say so, out of which Plato and 


Aristotle's pojitical philosophy grew., They elaborated this and put it ona. 


fundamental basis. This point which was very strongly made by a former speaker 
is of course open to certain obyections most strongly stated by the following 
speaker, I will try to state this (as grossly as possible.) The Spartans! 


‘conduct was habitually unpleasant and therefore--and with the notable exception 


of Brasidas~-it cannot be sollightly dismissed as I dismissed it by simply 
saying, well, the principles were at least better. You would agree. I mean 
their Pe tiness, their cruelty, their dishonesty, their lack of imagination | 


~ and irniative. And if one really surrenders to this important part of 


Thucydides' message you arrive at the conclusion that the funeral speech, which 
is so dafinitely anti-Spartan from beginning to end--I mean apposed to the 
Spartan principle-—-presents Thucydides! own view. And I believe this view 

is the most common among all the interpretors, a lest those that I have seen. _ 
And e specially the evlogy of Pericles in book II, chapter 65, seems to present 
Pericles as the standard, and therefore no wonder, then, that Thucydides should 
have entrusted his case to Pericles, So we have turned from Sparta to the very 
opposite. 


But why can we not leave it at that. In other words, why is the first part 
of the argument based on these massive, explicit judgments of Thucydides made 
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in his own name in book I and book VIII, why are they not refuted by the 
évidence to the contrary. You can say that these statements at the beginning +: 
and the end are a kind of beginning,of.,».inaudible.., doxey “o opinions 
widely held which Thucydides states but rather as problems than as assertions 
and moves away from them. That happens also in other writers and would be by 
no means wholly surprising. And one covld say in support of this view that the 
strongest pro-Coartan statement as far as the Peloponnesian War is concerned, 
book II, chapters 8-9, Sparta ås the liberator of the whole of Greece, you knows~ 
and of cowrse that implies Athens as a tyranh.is accepted by Thucydides and 
stated by him in his owr name-is glaringly refuted by the context in which it 
occurs. I mean, when you read the beginhing of the second book and see the 
Thebans, you know, their flagrant breach of peace and so on, and also the other 
evidence that by no means all the cities were so eager to be "liberated" from 
Athens as one would expect from these two chapters, one could very well say that 
Thucydides is capable of making certain statements in his own name without 
identifying himself with them. I would not reject this in principle, but I 
don't believe it would be sufficient in order to have the main something of - 
importance in these pro-Cpartan statements. Inother words, it is my suspicion 
that Thucydides must have had a position which was neither identical with 
the Spartan principles, nor identical with the Athenian principles, but somehow 
could do justice to both without identifying himself with either. 


How could we go from here? I mean, if this is a fair statement of the 
problem, how could we go from here to specific evidence which would allow us 
to state this broader point -or intermediate positione. 


Student: The speeches of the statemen, Diodotus and Hermocrates. 


Mr. Strauss: Now let's take for example Hermocrates s what do you mean there? f 


Student: His acceptance at once of the principle of the Athenians and the 


necessity for moderation, for careful, slow deliberation. 


Mre Strauss: That could conceivably evenbe admitted by Pericles. I mean, the 
difficulty regarding Baricles is only this--that Thucydides says he always | 
counteracted the extreme hopefulness of the Athenian demos, of extreme daring. 
The difficulty is only that he did not give us a single example of Pericles' 
takeing such action;.that weakens the assertion a bit, but still, it is so. 

I would take the other element of Hermocrates, and that is an equally important 
point; Hermocrates states the principle of imperialism as it was stated so 
flagrantly in the first book by the Athenians in Sparta--in other words, that 
the fundamental thing is the right of the stronger. And it would simply come 
out this way that wheryone admits that what is done under duress is hot done 
unjustly, what is done from genuine fea¥ is dant done unjustly, So that means, 
of course, that what is done out of hubris, insolence or pride, that is wrong. 
But in practice, in foreign affairs given the absence of any università pw tector 
or any law court, this line is in practice hard to draw. You may be as 
defensive as you want and as moderate as you wan},since you cannot trust your 
neigghbor you may have to act first as the Theban Pagondas sdad. You knew 

the femous logic of Hobbes: YËu want to be a nice man, you want only to prese:v: 
yourself, but you do not know whether the other fellow does not want bo have 
more and you cannot trust him. And while he acts from greed or glory and you 
act from self-preservation, the actions will be undestinguishable although the 
motives willbe radically opposed. And of course I'm sure that Machiavelli alse 
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made such an observation. It micht of course show in the particular cases 
very clearly, but in the overall formula for foreign policy it would not show. 
And I think that fact that the principles as stated by the Athend4ns in Sparta 
in the third book are never denied, not even by the Spartan ephor, you know, 
who had the strongest reason for contesting them, only by the Melianse- And the 
Melians had no other defense except to deny them, because they were powerless 
in every respecte-vould sunply an argument in favor of the view that Thucydides 
did regard the Athenian principle of expansion, of judicious expansion in the 
Periclean form, as the true principle. In other words, that Spartan mederation 
in foreign policy is a necessity imposed on Sparta by her own troubles. Bparta 
did her dirty business, herconquest of neighboring nations, much earlier. 

You know the femula which Churchill used against Mussolini's attach on Ethonia 
in '37; he doesn't wax indignant about it but simply says it is not in accordance 
with the high morality of the 20th century. I mean when people conquer land 

in Africa and other places in the 19th century it was taken forgranted that you 
do that. You only had to make a deal with the other powers, you know, like 

the story of Fashoda and whenever there were how was it called~~conflicts of 
interest--between the conquering powers. 


So Sparta had done her conquest of the Messenians centuries before where 
no notion of the freedom of all Greeks had any political value; but here it 
could no longer be done So, to come back to the main point, Thucy dides 
might very well have doubted that this principle of foreign policy, of inter- 
national morality asserted by the Spartans is tenable. And alsothe other 
reason which we discussed on another occasion--that the policy of liberating `. 
all Greek cities equally, large or small, powerful or weak, would be absolutely 
impractical because you necessarily would get hegemony by the stronger cities, 
or again to quote Hobbes, you would get a situation where the stronger cities 
wouad protect the weaker ones, and no protection without obedience. I mean | 
take the question up in any practical term, how large the contingents should 
be must be d&fined in some way~-you can have it in a federal assembly where 
each state has the same vote, but then the states who have the strongest con- 
tingents and bring the greatest sacrifices might very well say that there must 
be a security council distinguished from the general assembly which determines ` 
this kind of thing. 


Student: inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: You mean in the dialogue between the Athenians and Melians. | 

That is of course a most brutal statement of the imperialdst principle, but that 
is not Thucydides speaking, that is the Athenians. And that can easily be 
refuted in itself, , the whole statement of the Athenians, because this 

is the prelude tothe Sicilian expedition--that is the next big event--and that 
you can say it leads to. Here you haye the principles of unmitigated and 
shameless imperialism--what does it lead to, the Sicilian disaster. <A modern 
example, Napoleon, who acts on it; what did it lead to--the Ryssian, Russia. 
Thucydides! view is surely not identical with the views of the Athenians there, 


' but somehow his wies is also not identiéal with that of the Melians. This 


is clear, But this is exactly our question: Where does he stand? 


Student: I would say that Thucydides! aim was to do justice to both Athens 
and Sparta. That is a very crude answer, but in a way this is indicated by 
his reference to his exile and that he was able to be an observer on both sides. (: 
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Mr. Strauss; Well, that would simply mean that he had access to information 
from the other side wnidh he did not have on the Spartan side. I do not 
believe a man like Thucydides needed to be exiled in order to have that ime 
partiality which is essential to an historian of his stature. The only point, . 
I belicve--we will come to that in chapter 26--he got something from the exile 
which he couldn't have had in Athens, and that was rest, rest. I mean nogone 


would come any day to him while he was at work on his history and say you have 


to take another command in Thrace, or sanething, you know. that I think was 
the practical effect-~ 


Student: inaudible 


Ma. Strauss: That would be the other big question one would have to bring up. 
singe Thucydides doubtless preferred the highest development of the human mind 
rather than its stu ee He would have had a preference to Athens fon this 
ground to PPI That is exactly the point which we would have to bring together 
in the prope e way with these inciiedre reflections to sce how a solid case for 
Athens:, & limited case, is mede by Threrdice In other words, the connection 
between the relative mileness of the iehoidans, you know, Mytilene, where the 
simple Athenian soldiers make this great effort either by rowinr fast or by 
rowing slow in order to prevent butchery there. Y u know, how this is onnected _ 
with--what the root of that is, I mean, the root is obviously not the moderation 
as we find in Sparta, the best in Sparta, it is something else. . 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: That ahews a complication, indeed, Ip other TN there is something), 


in sheer strength in the vulgar sense~-later we come ‘ack to that--and no belief 
in the victory of the good can do away with that. That is surely what Thucydides 
~-inaudible--but nevertheless the point which he makes is more subtle, namely, 
that Sicily Was necessary st mean the disaster in Sicily--was a neeessary 
consequence not of the military impossibility of what Alcibiades had in mind, 
but of the deeper deceits which made it almost inevitable that Alcibiades 
should get into trouble with the demos, should be called back and then the 
generals there--and especially the leading general, Nicias- -would not be 
capable of donducting a campagen of this difficulty. This: is more I think the 
point. You see, even granted that the principles stated by the Athenians at 
Melos were true, there would still be the question-can they be stated? Although 
the Athenians--which is important-~-do not state them in a public assembly, they 
say them in a relatively smmll group of the men of Melos, but even that---in 
other words, if you have lost your shame, you may be otherwise very wieegr 
courageous and all these qualities, is this not-..inaudible., I mean, for 
example, Alcibiades private style of life-thameless. It was not entirely 
unreasonable of the Athenians to suspect a man like Alcibiades that he was : 
responsible for that scandal with the Hermae. It was of course foolish of them 
in this situation to make him an enemy, but on the other hand Alcibiades had 

it coming. You know, Pericles was a respecatable man in addition to being a 
very good general and military leader, and this was a very important point. Can 
you adhere to certain principles to the extent 66 professing them openly without 
bad consequence for your character in both senses of the word character--for 
what you are and for what you are reputed to be. 


Student: inaudible 


. 


“Mr. Strauss: That is a long question, I can only now say what I believe 


There is a certain kind of political virtue--I mean not the highest, but this 


. again I quote Plato at the end of the Republic when he says that the fellow 


of a tyrant. This is not so simple. 


one of the virtues of the Athendans was that actions and words were integrated-« 
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was the R TRE of thas situation by Plato., Precisely the very great vy 
stability, the solidity, prevents change, you know. Given the volativity of ji 
the Athenians with all its unpleasant consequences, may be it is more amenable 

to change. Plato's Laws deals in a way with thts question: low to establish J 
amore civilised order in a rather uncivilized Spartan or Cretan emironment, 

And it is very interesting that the order established there is not an improved ae 
Spartan order, but an improved old Athenian order. You see, that is complicated, + 
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very solidity whichthe Spartans had--which since it makes difficult all 
change, makes difficult also a change for the better. 


Student: If the Spartans had lived up to their principles it would seem to Bo 
be a possibility--inaudible. » oe 


Mr. Strauss: Then we come into very deep waters. ¿you see, when you think of. 
who comes from ari well-ordered polis, say Sparta, --that would be a likely 


suggestion in the Republic on the basis of the evidence there--and when he 
comes to the choice of a new life after death, what does he choose? The life 


Student: I'm not saying this in contradiction, but in order to get some 
perspective on this--the suggestion that if your princivles are realistic you 
should not necessarily state them, and on the other pand the suggestion that 


Mr. Strauss: You mean that they statedthe sinters by w bách they act. Sure, 
that was so striking in this first speech in Sparta, their frankness; but 
that also had this implication: They could afforé to say that. But what) they 
stated in Sparta was of course much milder than what they stated in Melos. 

And in Sparta the stating of these principles had a decent immediate purpose=- 
by their frankness they showed that we can afford to bay that; we are a strong 
power. A war with Athens will not be a picnic. They tasted these princples in 
order to dissuade the Spartans from starting the war. Whereas in the case of 
Melos, it was a kind of slitting the Melians throats in speech before slitting 
them in deed. I mean that I think is a great difference. The simple proof 

is the fact that the dialogue with the Melians is notorious in the world, 

and the speech of the Athenians in Sparta is not notorious, because it contained 
much more reserve and restraint. And as I said, also the purpose is much more 
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decent one. 


End of Lecture 
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Lecture 10, February 5, 1962 
Book V, chapters 1-57 


(Professor Strauss begins this lecture by pointing out on the map 


the places mentioned in this book: Thrace, Athens, Arzosy;-"the third 
power?) 


We heve now this situation: Sparta and Athens--peacs plus alliances 
' And then one sees an allisrce between Sparta and Argos, which is of course 
anti-Soartan. And the problem, or overall issue, is should the Athenians 
ally themselves with Sparta for good, or with Argos. And that brings up 
another igssue--Argos becomes a democracy,and that makes it easier for 

the Atheniang Bemocracy, you know, for well known reasons. And the lead» 
ing man of the Argive policy is Alcibiades; in the 3rd chapter here 
Alcibiades appears for the first time, and he will be the evil genius of 
Athenian policy for the duration of the Pehoponnesian War--until for a 
mement some change of fortune makes him the saviour of Athens. 


There are a few points made by our speaker on which I have some 


. comments. I think you are wrong when you say that there are no state slaves 
in Athens. 


Speaker: This was just a conjecture. It just seemed strange that there 
was a provision that the Athenians should help the Spartans if they had 
a slave uprising, and not visa versa. 


Mr. Strauss: Very roughly, the proportion of the unfree population to the 
free population in Sparta was more unsatisfactory than in Athens, but there. 
were state slaves. You remember well the mines, the silver mines of e.s. | 
where farmed by ...ihaadible.... _ But that is a trivial 
point which we could look up anywhere in a dictionary. There are a few 
other points. First, regarding terms. You said a "synthetic peace} what 
does this mean? We have a much more beautiful expression, a much more 
telling expression today, thanks to the troubles we are in: The cold ware» 
with some shooting for good measure. That was one point, and the other-- 
what did you mean by a peace of expedisncy? 


Speaker: Well, the causes of the war had not been resolved, and they had 
to make peace because they were both in bad shape. 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, no side was defeated. Good. I mean, I de't 
‘mean "peace of expediency" is good, but I wuld say "peace of comprenisE", 
instead of a peace imposed ona defeated enemy. That is a necessary 
distinction, but don't believe that a peace imposed may not have the seeds 
of future wars within it. That is a point here--how a new war grows cut of — 
the old war. That happens also in the case of complete cefeat; for exarple, 
© the tragic fake of Germany in the First Wokld War. The peace was imposed; 
the Germans had no say in the matter, no compromises, and this in fact led 
to the second war. So compromise peace can be relatively stable, and an 
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imposed peace relatively unstable. That is not the point. Why were the 
allies of Sparta not consulted.regarding the peace treaty? You mentioned 
the fact that Sparta did not consult her allies in making the peace treaty, 


Speaker: I wondered about that. Thucydides didn't say anything about it. — 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sures, these are the kinds of things that Thucydides 
frequently does not explain, but which can easily be explained--I mean 
just ordinary common sense, there is nothing very subtle about it. 


Speakers The Allies would not have agreed to it. - 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, very simple, and of course that is not necessarily 

the solution to the problem, as is shown here. And the last point what 

you said about Alcibiades and the Spartan ambassadors in Athens. If I 
understood you correctly you made bear a slip, a simple slip--not very 
important in view of our interests. But the Spartan ambassadors said in 

the popular assembly in Athens that they had no power was untrue--they 

did have their power; but Alcibiades told them that if you deny having 
power, then I will help you. And of course it was a very dirty trick 
played by Alcibiades. He just wanted to sabotage the possible understanding 
between Sparta and Athens.  & : 


. Speaker: I guess I read it incorrectly then, because I thought he was 
Going all this in preparation~-~— 


Mr. Strauss: No no, he was anti~Spartan, and he tried to embroil Athens 

and Sparta again, and make this new deal with Argos. And that was a very 
big idea to have a continental ally, Argos, close to Snarta on the Pelopon~ | 
nesis, and it looked very beautiful; and one of the greatest difficulties 

in book V--it cannot be settled on the basis of the first half--why did 
nothing come out of Alcibiades! Argos policy? That is absolutely essential - 
to know, because the failure, the unexplained failure, of Al¢ibiades' ` >: 
Argive policy is the cause for the Sicilian policy. You see Alcibiades was 
a very active man, a go-getter, and he had to do something big, and he 

tried first Argos. And Argos looked very well, and then Argos, in spite 

of all kinds of ups and downs, she remains an ally of Athens; but in spi te 
of that success Alcibiades turns to Siciljyy anc the Argives are the allies 
of Athens during the Sicilian campaipg. Why? He never explains it, but 

it is explained in the following step. 


mestion: The thing I didn't understand in thisrdntuiry Alcibiades had 
in regard to the Spartan ambassadors--why couldn't the other men who had 
been present in this private session have, when Alcibiades said "Lo you 
have full powers?" and the ambassadors said "Noy we don't have full 
power"=—<.there were other men present when they said they did have full 


' powers=<— 


Mr. Strauss: But the same trick which fooled the Spartan ahbassadors 
fooled also the pro-Spartan Athenians. Really, the daily bread of polt ics. 
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Alcibiades did not take his political and domestic enemies into his 


secrets. Things happen, and not only in Sparta and Athens, 


Well, I would like to make further general remarks, I have come 
to the conclusion, which may be wrong, which may have to be revised, that 
the fifth book, the discussion of which we begin today, is truly the 
central book, center not in--you know the division inte beoks is trrelevant, 
I will explain what I mean by that--but it is the cehter book, and most 
important revelations about the whole thing occur there in thie least 
promising pert, because these are the lean years where there is not really 
a hot or shooting war, but a cold war. But let me remind you of a general 
question regarding the study of Thucydides. There are great incongruities 
there, contradictions even. For example, look at this judgment about 
Brasidas which our speaker reported--you know that Drasidas was prompted by 
selfish motives--is in a glaring contrast in a way with the d&scription of 
Brasidas as the heroic, Achilles-like liberator of the n and many 
other things. 


Now the common way of explaining these incongruities today is with 
reference with Thucydides! development. He wrote the book within many, 
many years--decades even==and he changed his mind. In other words the 
same method which is applied in the case of Plato; one finds certain re- 
marks, say, in the Parmenides which dont jibe with the Apology. They 
would say, well, that was written by the young Plato, and that was written 
by the middle-aged or old Plato-~it is aw easy as that. While in the case — 
of Plato this is a mere hypothesis, there is no evidence, in the case of 
Thucydides there is some appropriateness, because he does say that he began 
to write the book immediately after the outbreak of the war. Now at that 
time he could not have known what happened later--I mean that there would 
be a peace of Nicias, and that the war would last 27 years, and all this 
kind of thing. And he could not know how long it would last and many other 
things, and of course he could not have krown what we call the meaning of 
events until later--cebtain battles, whether it was of importance or un-e, 
importance would not appear immediately. He was bound to view the saye 
things differently at different times, Pericles appeared ina different 
light after Cleon and Alcibiades had come to sight, and so on. In brief, 
that is the way in which people understand it, Thucydides wrote donn what 
they call notes, and he integrated themafterward, but the integration was 
insufficient. Death supervened, and other things. That is one approach, 


But there is also another point which has to be considered, and whddh 
is much less considered, and that is the fact,also universally admitted, of 
his reserve. You know, he refrains from judging. I would raise this question. 
Is not the key^to the understanding of the incongruities and obscurities 
Thucydides! reserve, i.e. his intention, rather than accident--that he 
couldn't finish it and that the notes were of different origin. Both views 
to begin with are equally hypothetical; we do kot know. The fact that the 
first hypothesis, the developmental one, agrees more with the habits of 
the 19th and 20th centuries df course does not prove that it is intringically 
superior. The second hypothesis, that which starts from deliberation or ` 
intention, has this advantage: Even on the basis of the first hypothesis 
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~-development, the incongruity must be proven, in order that someone in 

a very lazy mood reads two passages and &sys that they contradict each 
other--that of course won't do; it must be established in a thorough 
manner. In other words the burden of proof rests on him who asserts that 
there is an incongruity, and that would be admitted by evenyone. But this 
has a crucial implication: In all sober proceedings we assume that there 
no incongmities, or that the text is perfect, and therefore the burden of 
proof rests on him who says that the text is not perfectin one way or 
another. But then, we find it imperfect, then it doesn't make sense, for 
example, then it means that the text--or in more complicated cases where 
the text cannot be amended, we explain the incongruity by referring to 
development. Thucydides said in a clear statement A is Bg and in another 
clear statement that A is noneB, then you sav, well, that is the way it 
locked arcund h20, and that is the way things looked around 40 4, or what- 
ever the case may be. 


In some cases a more careful reflection shows that the incongruity is 
only apparent. Inthe following six lines we are led to prefer heuristicly, 
provisionally, the hypothesis that d1 the incongruities are merely apparent, - 
or are intentional. I hope I can show this today by discussing the dif- i 
ficulties one encounters in chapters l4 to 17, and chapter 29 cf the fifth 
book. But let us now first begin with the beginning. 


Now the fifth book begins with describing an act of Athenian piety. 
No political reason is hinted at. It is perhaps connected, as a similar 
story told in 3/10) with the plague--the Athenians had to appease Apollo. 
The year which begins at the beginning of book V is the only year which 
begins with a religious act, an act of pety. All books begin with political 
or military acts except--or years, because the books we must discount-- 
the sixth year and the eighth year begin with an earthquake, or eclipse, 
respectively, i.e. with natural phenomena. So we have kere year six, year 
eight, gear ten--the only years beginning not with political or military. | 
events, and the order is natural phenomenon, natural phenomenon, an act of 
piety. 


Thucydides than turns to discussing Cleon's great success at Torone. 
In the absence of Bra&idas, however, the true antagonist. Brasidas! mis» 
fortune--that he is not there at the right moment--resermbles that of 
Thucydides, you know. He just comes a bit too late, and, which is perhaps 
more important, Cleon, after he won this victory, does not butcher the 
citizens of Torone, This victory and the use of the victory makes, I think, 
the most glorious page in the annals of Cleon. Thucydides doesn't stress 
these things, not because he is angry at Cleon and had an axe to grind against 
him--you know some commentators say he is very unfair to Cleon, I don't 
think in a case like a man like Thucydides such explainations are possible, 
because hés narrative makes it perfectly clear that this was an excellent 
job dene by Cleon. 


(Next we find the Athenians sending an unsolicited ambassador to — 
Leontine in Sicily to prefare help for the demos in Leontine. We searhere 
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where foreign and domestic politics come together, as We have on some 

. other occasions before. 4nd this interest of Athenn, or of the Leontineans 
in Athens had something to do with the growing strength of Syracues. In ... 
Sicilian politics Syracuse plays a similar role to Athens in mainpland 
politics, you know, the other cities get frightened. Nothing comes out 

of that very thconsiderable success but a foreshadowing, as we have plainly - 
seen, of the later Sicilian expedition . Cleon will return to Thrace. 
Cleon's base for the conquest of Amphiphlis is Evion--do you know what 

Eion means? what it signifies?for us as Thucydides fans, if I may say so? 


Comment: He had saved it. 


Sure, you see that is the vindication of Thucydides. The whole 
campaign would not be poasible but for Thucydides' actions. Then there 
comes the battle of Amphipolis. Brasidas has a sound estimate of what 
Cleon would do, that is to say, what Cleon would be compelled to do; that 
is the greatest sign of strategic intelligence. The splendid example in 
the Second World War is that of Lord Montgomery, who had the photo of 
Rommel on his desk and deciphered Rommel by looking at him, and of course 
also from what he knew that Rommel had done, and that led to his first 
defeat prior to El Alamein. inaudible. .. 
which I learned from some expert was the true downfall of Rommel. 
was a foregone conclusion afterwards. In other words, Brasidas discerns 
the causes of Cyeon's conduct, and therewith he was defeated. Thucydides 
states these causes in chapter 7 without making clear whether they were 
the causes guessed by Brakidas--that wuld need some study on our part. | 


Now let us turn to chapter 7, after the beginning, because this 
remark is of some importance because it elucidates post-Periclean Athens. 
Chapter 7; will you read it please, whoever has it. 


7. Cleon for a while lay still, but was afterwards forced to 

do as was expected by Brasidas. (Mr. Strauss: You know, he was 

forced to do it; Brasidas! expectation was based on a realization 
' of what will force Cleon to do it, so that waxy he could be 
certain of it.) For the soldiers being angry with their stay there, 
and recounting with themselves what a commané his would be, and 
with what ignorance and cowardice against what skill and boldness 
of the other, (Mr. Strauss: Who's the one and who's the other? 
Who has the experience and daring, and who has the ignorance and 
softness. The first is Brasidas. Ip other words the soldiers say, 
well look,at such a general as the enemy has, he has experience and 
daring--the Spartan leader has the daring, contrary to all that we 
know about the difference between Sparta and Athens--and our leader 
is inept, and a coward, a softy. Cleon a softy--interesting. This, 
people say, shows the terrible prejudice of Thucydides against | 
Cleon, but Thucydides doesn't speak in his own name; that is what 
the Athenian sldiers say.) am how they came forth with him against 
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Wills, he perceived théir muttering, and being unwilling of offend 
them with so long a stay in one place, disloged and led them fore . 
ward. And he took the same course there, which having succeeded 

well before at Pylus pave him cause to think himself to have some 
judgment. For he thought not that any body would come forth to 

give him battle, and gave out he went up principallyto see the place, 
and stayed for greater forces, not to secure him in case he should be 
compelled to fight, but that he might there?déth erviren the city on 
all sides at once, and in that manner take if by force. So he went. 
up and set his army down on a strong hill before Arvhilpolis, standing 
himself to view the fens of the river Strymon and the situation of 

the city towards Thrace; (Mr. Strauss: Now I didn't hear that; what 
was the verb here, the principal verb in this sentence. To view, 

yes, and this word occurs here for the third time. Cleon, then, 

goes out to see--but it is a very emphatic word in Greek--to see a 
show, to look at. Cleon the contemplator --a nasty joke of Thucydides. 
Cleon engaged in comtemplation, and that of course leads to his ruin.) 


That we will come to in the sequel. Because, as you will see immediately’ 


afterward, in chapter 9 we have a speech of Brasidas addressed to his soldiers. | 
_ And Cleon, who is in much greater need, does not adevess his soldiers. Cleon 


does not speak; the Spartan speaks; the Athenian does not speek. Now that 
is of course a big joke, but what does it bespeak that Cleon does not speak? 


Comment: The irony is of course that Cleon is speaking to the Atheniaas 
and saying that they have got to stop talking and act. 


Mr. Strauss: Very good, in other words, his contempt for speech, his 
contemot for speech contributes to his decisive defeat and in stead of 
speaking, however, since the intellectual life of men cannot be completely 
destroyed even in Cleon, then he becomes a sdlent contemplator, I think - 
that is the most nasty thing Thucydides does to Cleon. 


Comment: (first sentence inaudible) .....Athenians must act, and not dis- 
cuss it too far. N ow he comes face to face with a situation which he doesn't 
contemplate in the sense that he knows what is going on, but...(inaudible). 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but by this fact, that is developed ....inaudible. 

by this fact he reveals to Brasidas completely the strength of this army 
and his plan, and so Brasidas with his much inferior army, relatively in- 
ferior army, inflicted a decisive defeat con the Athenians, 


Comment: You say that the Greek word implies contemplation--does it carry 
also the meaning of a useless contemplation, or-=-« 


Mr. Strauss: No, the most simple is 4 speatacle, or to view a processian, a 
religious processione-an object of show--I mean you look at it and are thrilwed 
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by the mere looking. Theater is the derived from that word. 


Now Brasidas addrecses his aIMYe I will giva you the gist: You 
know your superiority to those Tonians, you sturdy Dorians., Bub their 
Cone shows that they now regard us as inferior. Ih is on this error 

of theirs that my plan Je based, and my plan is a noble theft--which 
corresponds to a noble lia, you know, moaning noble becnuss it is for a 
good cause«=#thoft is also advisedly u nae because the Spartans are said to 
have trained thetr young boys in stealing. There is a beautiful story 

in Xenophon, in the Anabasis about that, you know the Spartans learned 
to steal, and there is the Tamous story of the boy who stole a fox, I belie 
it was, and he was bitten by the fox and did not reveal his pain, and he 
died. That was Spartan discipline, So the Spartans learned to steal, and 
here the greatest apartan, Brasidas, gives us a beautiful exarple of a 

most successful theft. Now he mentions of course what is at stake=-liberty 
or slavery--the famous line of Brasidas? liberation policy. Prasidas 

acts on the principle that losos, the understanding of what the general nee 
to do, will make the wÌldèers ro better fighters. That is what Pericles had 
sdad, you remember, in his fineral speech; it is done here by a Spartan, nol 
by an Athenianf. Brasidas, fighting bravely, dies, and Thucydides describe: 
how he is honored after doath. He is honored as 4 es as a super-human 
being. But where in the éeloponnesis? By the people who benefited in Thrac 
not in Sparta. 
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Cleon also falls. The messes sete iscreated by the battle: The 
desire for peace in both Athens and Sparta, and Sparta is especially inter-. 
ested in making peace, because the tried or peace-~you know they didn't make 
peace in Greece as we make peace; when peace is made in the West now it 
means perpetual peace, the Greeks were in a way more honest, they made peace 
only for some time, long times, fifty years. But the pesca with Argos was 
expiring and it was.certain that there would be a a atona i ive war, and 
that was a further inducement for the Spartans to make peace, These motives 
were apparently not as strong as they were before when a year's truce was 
made. That would have been tco ~--jnaudible. 


Now let us turne-this is told by Thucydides in chanter 1, and there 
he gives first a discription of the reasons why the Athenians and then why 
the Cpartans wished peace, Now for some reason the Spartan motives are 
Seen ted important and I think that we should read tiv ame-athe middle of 


hapter Ih. 


Ui. seesand the Lacedaemonians on the other side did desire peace 
because the war kad not proceeded as they expected; for they had 
thought they should in a tow years have wrred cown the pover ef 
Athens by veehing their territory; (ir. Ctrauss: That was of course 
, the figuring cfl the war perty, not cf good old king Archicarue who 

told them it would be a very very TONE war.) and because they wore 

' fallen into that calamity in the ibland, the like whereef nad never 

happened unto Sparta before; because also their SS was continual’ 


ravaged by those of Pylus and Cythera, (Mr. Strauss: Those are 

two islands, or rather Fylus the fortification and the city and 
ms Cythera the istnd.) and their Helotes continunlty fhed to the 
enemy; and because they feared lest those which remained, trusting 
in them that were run away, should in this estate of theirs raise 
some innovation, (Ms. Strauss: Innovation means of course to make 
a rebellion, cedition.) as at other times before they had done. 
Withal it hanpenad that the thirty years! peace with the Argives 

liven would not renew 

it without restitution made them of Cynuria; so that to war against 
the Argives and the Athenians, both at once, seemed impossible. 
They suspected also that some of the cities of Peloponnesus would 
revolt to the Argives, as indeed it came afterwards to pass. 


wt These are very powerful motives, you must admit, for making peace. 
- Now let us go one 


15. These things considered, it was by both parts thought good 
to conclude a peace, but especially by the Lacedaemonians for the 

' desire they had to recover their men taken iin the island. For 
the Spartans that were amongst them were both of the prime men of 
the city and their kinamen, And therefore they began to treat pre- 
serntly after they were takens but the Athenians, by reason of their 
prosperity, would not lay down the war at that time on equal terms. 
(Mr. Strauss: Prosperity meaning the success in Pylus.) But after 
their defeat at Delium the Lacedaemonians, knowing they would be apter 
now to accept it, made that truce for a year, during which they were 
to meet and consult about a longer time. 


Yes, now what do you.say to this, after having read chapter 1) and now 
chapter 15? I mean very obvious things. In chapter 14 he has given the 
reasons why the Spartans wanted peace, and how he repeats it, I mean the 
repetition is shorter, much shorter, but it is still a repetition of the 
same thinge What is the difference. There is a difference in these two 
statements about why the Spartans want peace. 


Comment: The getting back of the key citizens was an immediate good that 
they wanted to achieve, and the negotiation for a permanent peace =e ce ~ 

«+ inaudible..... but the immediate good that they wanted 
was the restoration of their leading citizens. - 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still, if you cumpare it to the preceding chapter, 

he gives the reasons why both the Athenians and the Spartans wanted peace. 
Here he gives only the reasons why the Spartans wanted peace. In the 
preceding chapter, ingother words, he acts impartially: Tacse were the 
Athenians'; these were the Spartans! . Now he fives only the Spartan 
reasons. I didregard now the difference of context, but this is the striking 


thing. I suggest this: He is speaking now from the Spartan point of 
view, and is no longer speaking from a broad, I think this sentence 
will be important for the sequel. Now how does he go on here. | 


16, But when also this other overthrow happened to the Athenians 

+ at Amphizolis, and that both Cleon and Brasidas were slain, the 

` which on either side were most opposite to the peace, fhe one for ¥ 
that he had good success and honour in the war, the other because 
in quiet times his evil actions would more appear and his...... 


And so on. Let us forget about that, I think that explains the difference 


-of the treatment of Brasidas in the eulogy of Bras idas, in the two eulokies 
of Brasidas, given by Thucydides and the statement made here. From the 


point of view of Sparta, the alleged motive which was so powerful in the 
motth of Brasidase-the Liberation of the Greeks--had completely disappeared. 
There is complete silence about this war cause here, and now you look at 

it from the point of view of the peaceedesiring Spartan. Brasidas was 
against the peace. Why iw he against the peace? The liberation of the 
Greeks? Nol He has risen to a position to which he would never have 

risen except through his military success, 


The motive of the Spartans 4s allowed then to be the return of the 
"thombres" who were captured in Sphacteria. The fear of the Helofs and of 
simultaneous war with Athens and the Argives and so on are dismissed, 

And it is furthermore said that the Spartans wereresponsible for the one 
year's truce, which does not jibe with what was said in IV/117, where 

there was no emphasis on the Spartans as the primary motive. He looks at 
it now for a moment from a Spartan point of view. And I said this denegration 
of Brasidas, we can say it is part of the Spartan official version--you 
know, Brasidas had to be debunked. Brasidas with his noble war policies... 
the liberation of Greece~-had to be debunked. The Spartan version is now 
no longer, of course, that the war was waged on behalf of Greek liberty. 
Now after having accepted this Spartan "psychology" regarding Brasidas, 
Thucydides appliss it himself to the leaders of the peace and war parties 
in the two cities, and he gives the selfish reasons of Cleon, ard then 

he gives hhe selfish reasons of the peace party leader Pleistoanax in 
Sparta,and Nicias in Athens, There is a little thing to which I draw your 
attention without trying to interpret it. When you look at the beginning 
of chapter 16 he says Cleon and Brasidas, in this order, but then he 

speaks first of Brasidas, and then of Cleon. And he doss the same thing 
later when he speaks of the peace party--Pleistoanax and Nicias, and he 
speaks first of Nicias, and then of Pleistoanax. He’ changes it. The 
general rule in such matters--I don't dare to say that it must be 
inaudible... is that two things are interchanged, they are interchangble, 
and that means there is a point of view, a point of view from which they 
appear interchangeable, and that means of course from a very high point of 
view where these enormous differences between Brasidas and Cleon, and between 
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Pleistoanax and Nicias would cease to be important. This 1s án indication, 
I believe, of Thucydides! ultimate point of view. 


But lev me see what he says about the ladders of the war party. 
Drop five lines or so to where he speaks of Nicias. 


16. .....Nicias, the sone of Niceratus, who in military charges had 
been the most fortunate of his time, did most of all other desire 
to have the peace go forward. Nicias because he was desirous, i 
having hitherto never been overthrown, to carry his good fortune’ 

‘ through and to give both himself and the city rest from their troubles 
(Mr. Strauss: Both himself and his fellaw citizens--he is not so 
selfish.) . 


Comment: But himself comes firstese 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he thinks also of the others. Brasidas.is not 
presented as having thought of the others, nor is Cleon, nor Pleistoanax. 
Nicias is the most moral general in the whole book, as we will see later, 
and that is indicated here, Now go one 


16. .....for the present, and for the future to leave a name that 

* dn all his time he had never made the commonwealth miscarry; which 
he thought might be done by standing out of danger and byyputting 
himself as little as hé might into the hands of fortune; and to stand 
out of danger is the benefit of peace. Pleistoanax had the same 
desire because of the imputation laid upon him ebout his return from 
exile by his enemies, that suggested unto the Lacedaemonians upon 
every loss they received that the same befell them for having, 
contrary to law, repealed his banishment. 


You see the Spartans thought that the illegal calling back of Pleistoanax 
Was the cause of their defeats, They believed in the power of law. 


16. .....For the charged him further that he and his brother 
Aristocles had suborned the prophetess of Delphi to answer the 
deputies of the Lacedaemonians, when they came thither, most commonly. 
wes with this: that they should bring back the seed of the semigod, ¢ 
the son of Jupiter, out of a strange country into his own; and that 
if they did not, they should plough their land with a silver plough; 
(Mr. Strauss: That is of course the Spartan king--the descendant 
of Heracles, son of Zeus.)and so at length to have made the Lace- 
deamonians, nineteen years after, with suchdances and sacrifices 
as they who were the first founders of Lacedaemon had ordained to 
be used at the enthroning of their kings, to fetch him horie again; 

” who lived in the meantime in exile in the monntain Lycaeum, in a 
house whereof the one half was part of the temple of Jupiter, for 
fear of the Lacedaemonians, as being suspected to have taken a 
bribe to withdraw his army out of Attica. 


» 
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Read the beginning of chapter 17. 


17. Being troubled with these imputations and considering 
with himself, there being no occasion of calamity in time of 
peace and the Lacedaemonians thereby recovering their men, 
that he also should cease to be obnoxious to the calumniations 
of his enemies whereas, in war, such as had charge could not 
but be quarrelled upon their losses--he was therefore forward 
to have the peace concluded, | = 


You see Pleistoanax has also simply selfish yotives., The only man who 
has a motive which is at least partly unselfish is Nicias., Now there 
are quite a few things that you have to consider here. Nicias! fear of 
future misfortune, and he is conserned with preserving his fame gained 
in war, hence he désires a situation without danger, ie, peace. And 
of course poor Nicias will be diiven later on by his abomination of 
Alcibiades to pndergo the greatest danger, must preater than he had 
undergone ever, by becoming a commander in Sicily and perishing there 
miserably. We will see that later. 


Now there are a few other points. Yu see also, the whole point of 
view here is fundamentally Spartan. I will explain what I mean by that. 
When he describes the story of the king Pleistoanax, the difference in 
fact reveals to us the Spartan view of the Delphian oracle. Even the 
Spartans are not aliays Sere ROH A is with them, but in this case are 
very sure that the prophetess,by the Spartan king and his brother 
had led them on. Here the Spartans do not trust the oracle, and we may 
add that perhaps they were not so sure that the oracle according to 
which Apollo would help them called or not called, you remember, was 
soreliable; perhaps that was also something which the prophetess suborned 
by Spartan authorities had said, Y,u see, he reveals here to us in w way 
more of Sparta than he ever did before. And you see also another point 
which we must consider. The Spartans are here said to have traced the 
defeat--to the extent to which they gave a religious interpretation to 
the deZeat--to this illegal act of suborning the priestess in Delphi, the 
prophetess in Delphi. They do not yet say a word that their misfortunes 
would be due to their breach of peace, the breach of the oath to keep 


. the truce, you remember that. Only later on in the seventh book do we 


learn that the Spartans had an uneasy conscience because of their breach 
of the truce. 


Right then comes the truce between Athens and Sparta in chapter 18, 
and the latent conflict describes visibly, as wor speaker has shown, no 
stable peace, but I would definitely add one little point to the speaker, 
unless Sparta and Athens have learned their lesson--that these looss 
threats are not good enough reasons for a devastating war. This can of 


course happen, but that perhaps expects too much. 


Now let us turn to the beginning of chapter 20. Yu see here in the 
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case of these truces and treatkes Thucydides gives them verbatim; 

the speeches are not given verbatim, he always says they said something f 
like that. Here he says this is the text. And now, afterwards in chapter 
20--will you read it. 


20. This peace was made in the very end of winter and the 
spring then beginning presently after the City Bacchanals and 
` (full) ten years and some few days aver after the first invasion 
of Attica and the beginning of this war. (Mr. Strauss: Period. 
‘ What was the beginning of this war? Repeat like a good byy, what 
is that? Answer: The first invasion of Attica. Who had done 
that? Answer: The Spartans. Who began the war? The Spartans.) 


Mr. Strauss: What did we learn at the beginning of book II where the 


beginning of the war was described? 


Answer: The Thebans! invasion of Plataea. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure. In a very good dontemporary commentary that I read : 
that this is the most difficult passage in the whole beok. It is certainly 
worth consideration. What is behind that contradiction? Did the Thebans . 
start the war or did the Spartans start the war. Both imply, of course, 
that the Athenians did not start the war. [Troma legal point of view 

the Athenians were just. Let us never forget that. But what is behind 

this issue--did the Thebans start the war or did the Spartans start the 
war? That we must try to understand. In otherwords, I am not satisfied 
with the fact that Thucydides, when he wrote the beginning of chapter, or 
book, II was of this opinion, while in book V he was of another opinkon. 


Well, the Thebans were abominable people; we loath them naturally. 
But from the point of view of law their act was not clearly illegal 


because of this little complicaticn that that the leading men of P lataea | 


had called them in, You sce there is always this interesting difficulty 
because the trouble is you have not merely the cities, you have also within 
the city the two factions--the rich and the poor, or however you call them, 
And it is not so settled which of these factions is the city, you know. 
Well, in our recent daily papers, you know, what is the government of China, 
and some other places where we do not know. And people who may be today 
simply jail-birds, if not worse, may tomorrow be the government. It is 
avery hard question. But if you look at it with some detachment, it is 
even funny, but it surely creates a difficulty. And that the Thebans 
committed an illegal act is not so clear. But that the Spartans committed 
an illegal act is fully clear; that is very important. 


In the light of what we have observed in chapter 15, you know what 
I mean--it repeats the question of why did the Spartans wish to have peace. 
and if we take it together with this 
we see that Thucydides gradually devulges the Spartan defects, That is 
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the first time that by implication--it is not explicitly stated, we have 
to figure it oute=-that the Spartans'war was unjust. 


You remember the general argument which I started last time--the 
overall judgments of Thucydides--the praise of Sparta, you know. Ths 
most comprehensive praise of Sparta occurs, so to say, at the beginning 
and at the end, book I and book VIII; but we are not yet at book VIII, 
we will only move toward book VIII. In theteginning the two statements 
on Sparta tn the archaeology; no praise of Athens in the archaeology can 
possibly be compared with that praise of Sparta. Ayd then his great 
praise of Sparta in book II, chapters 8-9--Sparta was universally popular 
in Greece because she was regarded as the liberator of the Greeks from 
the tyrant city Athens--vou remember that? Then in ITI/S2 the list of 
values, as they would say today, in which the ervhasis is all on the 
Spartan values. You know that is an implicit praise of Sparta too, and 
quite a few other things. The praise of Sparta, to exaggerate a bit, 


. occurs in book I and VIII, and the defect of Sparta, its greatest defect, 


injustice--I mean we know the others which are not legally so tangible 
like killing prisoners of way and this kind of thing--they are in the center 
of the book. 


Now there are two reasons for that, I believe. In the firstplace 
Thucydides is not an accuser like Cleon, or like the Corinthians in Sparta. 
For it would be too easy for an Athenian to be an accuser of Sparta;and 
just, from the highest point of view, as an Athenian will not praise Athenians 
in front of Athenians--that is what Plato says inthe Menexerus is -> 
easy, he also will not accuse the Spartans in front of an Athenian audiencesm— 
it may be politically necessary, that is another matter--but this is not a 
political pamphlet, it is a book written as a possession for all times. 


There is another reason why this pro-Spartan bias--this deliberate 
pro*Spartan bias, which is not the last word of Thucydides, plays such 
a role in the foreground, and that is the link-up between Sparta and mode ~ 
eration. I mean if you say moderation you make clearest tothe meanest 
capacities, if I may use this old-fashioned expression, what you mean by 
saying I like Sparta. Of course they have made all kinds of mistakes, but — 
basically they are sound; that is that point. Now let me pursue the nar- 
rative. But let me only add one point. I mean, if we bre not falsely 
sophisticated, but docile but willing to contradict--that is I think the 
proper posture for the reading of such a man. On necessary provokation 
Willing to contradict, but first listen. $ ; 


Now when he begins his book, in the very beginning, he challenges all 


traditional views. T, e old ones: fhe ancestors were weak, we are on the 


top of the world. Not only were they weak in arms and wealth, they were 
weak also in their minds. What they say, and what the greatest men of olden 


_ times like Homer say about the Trojan War, for example, it is just fables, 


fairy tales. So he breaks this most respected, mest powerful opinion abut 
he establishes a counterweight to thatright in this very context, and that 
is the pro-Spartan statement. Because Sparta is of course the old-fashioned 


X 
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city, versus modern, daring Athens. You see, so one can paythat the 
pro-Spartar eninion is a provisional substitute for the oldest view. 
This pro-Cpartan view will Sf course have to be revised too. 


Now let us go on. The Spartans are earnest about the peace, In 
orderto overcomes the difficulties which are made by the allies they make 
an alliance with the Athenlars--thic vas only a truce. Then the text of 
the treatyfcllows, and our spealer has said already this strange reservation 
retarding Sparta which has no parallel regarding Athens, the remous elote 
probler 3 you inet» tis trouble of Sparta with the liclots and the slave 
population. The Athenians didn't heve a difficulty of this kind, And in 
the third chapter you wee towards the ond hew these pillars on which the 
text is to be inscribed will be established in Sparta with Arclilo, in 
Athens with Athena. I near Apollo is more emphatically the Spartan god=- 
he is of course worshin cd also in Athens, andsthena more entirely the 
Athomian goddess. And therefore thts grcat paradox that Brasidas Bo i 
to Athena. Tou know, in the context of Thucydides, not in the Melian — 
story. 


The peaceproves to be uneasy; after six years and 10 months both 
Athens and Sparta were compelled to engaged again in het war, as is said 
at the end of chapter 26, You recall that in “the parallel, in chapter 


23 of the first book, Thucydldes had said only of the Spartans that they 


were compelled by the Athenians to engage in war. Now he Sayse-the Athenians . 


say of course, well, we were compelled, you knew we had toz the Persian 
War, you defeated, you know the famous story. But thie is important--this 


was not said by Thucydides; that was said by the Athenians and to some 


extent supported by Thucydides! narrative, but not clearly said. Now te 
says that in the second part of the war both Sparta and Athens were com- 
pelled, i.e. both were equally just. In the first case i* was said Sparta 
was compelled, i.e, Athens was not compelled. The state Sparta was just; 
Athens was not just. Well now both are compelled., The scales raised in 


_ favor of the Athenians. This shows Pinan the progress in the iia 


explicit €riticism of Sparta. 


And here we have reached the end of the first war, i.e. from 31 to ` 
21, and the transition to the second which begins in all its glory only 
in 415. T ere are six years and 10 months of cold war. We have to read 
chapter 26. Will you begin at the beginning. l 


26, This also hath the same Thucydides of Athens written from 
point to point, by summers and winters, as everything came to 
pass, until such tine as the Lacedaemonians and their confed- 
erates had made an end of the Athenian dominion and had taken 
their long walls and Fieraeus. 


In other words this is a clear proof that Thucydides survived the end of 
the war in 4D). 


To which time, from the beginning of the war, it is in all twenty 
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seven years. As for the composition between, if any man think $ > 
not to be accounted with the war, he shall think amiss. For let 
him look into the actions that passed as they are distinctly set 
down and he shall find that that deserveth not to be taken for a 
peace, in which they neither rencered all nor accepted all, acco d- 
ing to the articles. Beseides, in the Mantinean and Evideurian wars 
and in other actions, it was on both sides infringed; (Mr. Strauss: 
* On both sides. Clearly it is not lercer a question of the superior 
lewates on the berders of 
3 and the Boecotians had but 
a truce from one ten days to another. So that with the first ten 
years! war, and with this doubtful cessation, and the war that 
followed after it, a man shall find, counting by the times, that 
it came to just so many years and some few days, and that those 
who built upon the prediction of the oracles have this number only 
to agrees (Mow Strouse: In other words, this is the only clear 
oracle which tag cortinned--that the wor vould Lert trenty-ceven 
years.)And I remember yet that frem the vary beclrming of this war 


autt ae 


4 and seo p- 420% the o1.€ it ree nibor? br rory that it shoud be of 
«thrice nine years! continuance, (1p. Cirauss: In ofti” werds, he 
E almost reproduces the opacular formula for which twenty-seven 
would bə seo crude, you krew, nineebimet-*ursc is more oracular} 
oor wdaneGiwlesres And Ser the tine thereof 
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I lived in my strength and applied my mind to gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the same, It kenpened also that I was banished my: ceuntryý 
for twenty rearc, after my chérge at Amphipolis; (Mr. Strauss: That 
is to say from. 22 er 423, I dontt know the exact date, until seven 

- years after the end of the war.) whereby being precent at the affairs 

. of both, and especially of the Lacedaemonians by reason of my exile, ‘ 
I could at leisure the better learn the truth of all that passed. 

, (Mr. Strauss: Yes, but “at leisure”,is translated more literally 
tin rest", In the first half of the war Thucydides was in motion, you 
remember, he was a general; in the second half of the war he was at . 
rest. In the first half of the war--now let us see how this vorks out=-- 
Thucydides says that- apparcntly there were two waro, but in fact it 
was one war, just as the same Thucydides who wrote the whole war is 
one man, the war is one war. Yet the war consists of two parts un- 
deniably; so does Thucydides! life--prior to ths exile ard in exile, 
Inthe first part he was on the Athenian sice; in the second part-~ 
with a slight exaggeration--he was on tthe Spartan side, as he says. 

: In the first part he was on the dido of motion; in the second part 
he was on the side of rest, If you remember that Sparta has kinshin 
with rest, and Athens with motion. | 


: . In a way, very strangtly, Thucydides moves from Athens to Sparta. There 
is, in other words, both a movement from Athens to Sparta and a movement 
from Sparta to Athens, and, in away we have seen all the time, we have made 
. that experience. Up to a ¢gpoint we were passionately oro-Spartan because j 

they weren't co aaouy Then there came shocking things and we took tre 
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Athenian dide. We move back and forth, I mean, what happened to us was 
done in a simple and symbolic way once by Thucydides, One could also put 
it this way. In the first part of the war, in the strict serseof justice 
the Spartans were unjust--they broke the treaty. The Athenians were just, 
and Thucydides was on the side of justice. So he was in the second part, 
where the Athenians were unjust and the Spartans were just--so he moved to 
the side of justice, These are not altogether playful things, I believe. 


l So letfus come now to the story--we cannot read everything--in chapter 
32 he describés the action of the Athenians in Scione in Thrace, where~=} 
perhaps you will read the beginning of chapter 32. 


32. About the same time of this summer the Athenians expugned Scione, 
slew all that were within it at man's estate, made slaves of the 
women and children, and gave their territory to the Plataeans. 

(Mr. Strauss: in other words, the Plataeans had lost their city.) 
They also replanted the Delians in Delos, both in consideration of 
the defeats they had received after their expulsion, and also because 
the oracle at Delphi had commanded it. (Mr. Strauss: Not precisely, 
because the god in Delphi had commanded it.) 


You see the Athenians commited first a very cruel, ahd at the same time a 
pious act. Their misfortune reminds them of their sin to Apolloy or to 
Apollows favorites, the Delians. 


Now then the friction between Sparta and Athens. The Athenians proved 
tobe more accdhiedating than the Spartans, but in Sparta the war party is 
then victorious. There is a danger of a Spartan-Boeotian-Corinthian-Aargimeent 
alignment against Athens. Nothing comes out of it for the time being. The: 
Argives are afraid of a possible Athenian-Spartan-Boeotian alignment being 
brought about. Well, this is all contemporary history. They try to bring 
about therefore an understanding of their own with Sparta. Some Athenians 
are disappointed with Sparta's conduct, thrn their minds to war, especially 
Alcibiades. He pakes here his entry in chapter 43. His motives for turning 
to Argos are described there, and let us only read the beginning, the 
second sentence. 


43. .....Amongst the rest war Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, a 

man, though young in years, yet in the dignity of his ancestors 

honoured as much as any man of what city soever. Who was of opinion - 
`= that ib was betterto join with the Argives, not only for the matter 

itself, (Mr. Strauss: You see, that is important; Alcibiades had 

two motives: A decent motive--it is better for Athens to de allied 

with iad against Sparta, and then his private motives, mentioned 

below. 


He comes into conflict with Nicias, who prefers the Spartan alliance, 
whereas Alcibiades prefers tne anti-Spartan alliance. Through the actim of 
the antipAthenians in Sparta, Alcibiades succeeds in getting a treaty of 
alliance between Athens and Argos. He describes, then, in chapters 9-50 
how the political dissentions affect the Olympian games. He doesn't say how 
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it affects any of the music things; he speaks only of the gymnastic t hin gs. 
But we know from the daily papers that cultural exchange will be affected 
if gymnastic exchange ©. «s.iraudible. 


' Chapter 53 is of hinterest--I mean from our very selective point of view. 


53. The same summer fell out a war between jans and ths 
Argives; the pretext thereof? was about a be rifice, which 
the Epidaurians ought to have sent in consi their pastures 
to ice Pythius, and had not done it, the ing the principal 
ees owners of the tèmple., But Alcibiades and t pe nad indeed deter- 
mined to take in the city, though without pretence all, both =- 
. (Mr. Strauss: Yn sce, there was a pretence there, but Alcibiades, 
a at least among otners, Gid not regard that as necessary. 
It foreshadows Later d evelopnents wheree=efor example, the discussion 
' im Melos.) We don't nave to read this; we cannot read all these things. 
à We sturn to the next 


chapter thene 


Sh. About the same time also the Lacedaemonians, with ‘their whole 
forces, came forth as far as Leuctra, in the confines of their own 
Serr bory towards Lycacum, under the CoD L of Ari jdaies gobtedt 

tosidanus, their kings (Mr. Strauss: Ip other words, this nice 
old gentleman is dead by n a ae No man knew against 
what place they intended the wars; no, not the cities themselves at 
of which they were levied, But when in the sacrifices which they 
made for their passages the tokens observed were unlucky, they went 
home again and sent word about to their confederates (being now the 
month Carneius) to pr core themselves, after the next feast of the 
new moon (kept by the Dorians), to be again upon the march. The 
Argives, who set Forth “the twenty-sixth day of the month before 
Carneius, though they celebrated the seme a, vet all the time 
' they continued invading and wasting Epgcauria., And the Epidaurians 
called intheir confederates to help then, whereof some excused them- 
selves upon the quality of the month; and others came but to the 
confines of Enidauria and there stayed, 


. Now let us stop here for a momeht. It was part cf the Spartan law thatbeffre 


they crossed the border in a campaign certain special sacrifices were to be 
made. And if they were not favorable, the campaign was off. This ritual 
connected with the crossing the frontiers (G) aca has not been mentioned 
before. Here is this section it is mentioned frequently. I have not noted 
statistics, but easily three or four times , and as far as I remember, rever 
mentioned before. Now one must raise the question: Where the sacrifices 
invariably favorable when they invaded Attica in the first war? One must 
assume that--at least Thucydides doesn't say a word about it. Now that has 
something to do with what I gaid previous to now --more things revealing 
Sparta, comparatively speaking, thenever before. yYu see, the considerations 
‘which affect the Spartans, which are conducive to making them so slow, because 
of these rituak impediments, do not affect as we have seen here the enemies 
of Sparta, the AtneniansdArgives., 
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A brief survey of what follows in the sequel. Alcibiades alleged 
that the truce between Athens and Sparta has been broken by Sparta, 
This decision, in the Athenian assembly, 4s taken at the instigation of 
Argos. In other words Argos is trying to drive Athens into war just as 
Corcyra at the very beginning was trying to do that, The Athenians re- 
occupy Pylus and hot war between Sparta and Argos insues, and Athens being 
an ally of Sparta «-of Argos. 


The battle shapes up and it seems to me surely to an Arzive defeat. 
But then two Argive leaders start negotiations, negotiations with the 
Spartan king in command, Agis. The Athenians had not come; the Athenians 
come afterward, but with a small force only--s0 there is here a diffialty. 
Still the Athenians--Argos and Mantineia--this alliance remains intack.and 
makes newmilitary moves--practically open war against Sparta. The consequenoes . 
in Sparta are worth considering. Chapter 63; is this inclided in our 
assignment for today? 


Speaker: My secfion ended with chapter 57. 


Mr. Strauss: Oh, then we trespass on the field of the next speaker. I will 


_ not say any further word about that. 


Let me see now, there are a fewpoints which I thought I could mention. 
Perhaps I will make this more general point again in connection with the 
beginning, what I said in the beginning. That is again a remark of the kind > 
which a former speaker would call methodological, but they are necessary 
remarks because they accompany stbstantive studies; they do not precede 
substantive studies. Now the point which I have always made and which I 


" ‘pepeat again is that we must start from the surface, from what is manifestly 


there and not from things which we imagine or guess or hypothesize. and 

that means in the case of a book we must start from what Thucydides clearly 
says. In simple language: Don't try to be clever. See what is there; that 
is elementary. But then we must make an addition which we do not have to 
make in many books, in fact in most scholarly books, although it happens from ` 
tine to time due to disgraceful blunders--~anything can hanpete-but it would + 
not happen to a man of simple commonsense . We must start from what 
Thucydides clearly says in his own name. In other words, if a speaker says 
something, and especially if it is a very beautiful andpersuasive statement, 
everyone is inclined to think well, he can't but have meant that. But we 
don't know. A statement may be very persuasive and very beautifully expressed 
and still not true, or at least not true in the author's view. The very 
persuasiveness of many of Thucydides! speaches obscures for the superficial 
reader the difference between the characters and Thucydides himself. That 

is the true dangerous pitfall. 


So it is not so easy to start from the surface as it seems when me 
hears this word. We are always superficial--including everyone, including 
even the very great men--that is essential to man's nature. Put to be 


 superficieland to start from the surface are two different things, and I 


would like if I might to make that clear, To be superficial means not to 


` start from the surface, but to be already a little bit beneath it; and this 


ó os 
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is the source of the greatest error. That is to say we are always--however 
uninformed we may be--we arealways clever and not truly docile. So we 

cannot leave it at sayingy we must not try to be clever; we must make an 
effort not to be clever. We mst be truly docile. That is to say we must. 
acquire the posture which we do hot have of the true addressee of The cydides. 
Thucydides did not write for us Twentieth-Cantury people--that goer without 
saying--but that is not the greatest difficulty, tnou ch} it is a difficulty, 


because he wrote in Creek and in a very difficult Creek, you knew, and we 


have to cenend on tha translators. en the comusnéators, on the dictionaries and 
the grammars and so on~--these are all /- terrific things, but ths are 
nevertheless trivial cifficulties compared with the true difficulty c? the 


Por this wurpese we would have to note tho is that man--I mean that 
ype--vnom Thucydides adcressea. It is portcctly possible that Thucydides - 
addresses primarily not Tthucydideses, because there are rot many and it is 
perun of no use to write fon Thueydideses What I am trying t to show is 
only now what question we would have to answer, : wa would tc have to had 
answered, in order to be able to claim that fundamentally we have understood 
Thucydides--which doesn't mean that we have understood every little difficulty. 
Whom does he address? What type of man does he address? It is a fair ` 
assumption to assume that not Thucydideses., Wewould have to see, and that 
would emerge only from a close study of the book and understanding of the 
book, who is the addressee, Now we have some help. I don't say that we 


can answer the question, but we have some help. Who is praised most highly 
in that book. 
Comment: Nicias. 


Mr. Strauss: Nicias. How intsresting. Why do you say that. 


Commentator: He sayse-I can't remember the exact words-~-he was the orly 
man in the war (...inaudible) who was what men call good. 


Mr. Strauss: I bhink your quotation, while not 100 % literal was sufficient. 
And I agree ahsolutely with you. 


Commentator: In pother words he was a decent, good man-~ 


Mr. Strauss: I believe you hit it on the nail, but there willbe some objection 
to what you say. The gentleman on mr right mest be up in arms. 


Said gentleman: No. 

Mr. Strauss: YOu agree? Very good, Who. disagrees? 

Questioner: Well, I don't want to reveal my paper, but in the first part of 
book six where Nicias and Alcibiades debate clearly shows--and also the 


events that follow in Sicily-~Nicias is not so highly praised. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but to whiche-oh no! Here (referring to ‘tommentator") 
is formidable ground. This is what appears to you from the harrative, 
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from the deeds, But the deeds, in a way, are silent. And the explicit 
utterances of Thucydides are o.einaudibles, 


Question: I wonder if there isn't peaddacs else who is more praised tharies 
Mr. Strauss: ExactlyjJ4 Who? 


Questioner: An Athenian also-—Pericles. 


Mr. Strauss: I believe that would be the first objection to what the first 
eentlenan has said. How would you defend your thesis. 


l Questioner: Partially, or provisionally, by saying that the fundamental 
criticism made of Pericles is that whereas Nicias always seemed to be 
frightened by fortune--he makes thhe statmment in this book about one of 
the reasons why Nicias is led to peace was his fear of fortune-~-Pericles 
seems to have founded his whole state upon fortune-~that is, the possibility~----+ 


Mr. Strauss: Now you make the same methodic efror which a previous student 
made. You would have to contrast the explicit judgément of Pericles--the 
explicit judgment of Thucydides on pe his explicit judgment on 
Nicias, and then have said that the prais gricies dd as high as that of 
Nicias. At first glance I think you zeesel ited Now if this is correct-- — 
(suppose) we may assume ite -' . Then we see Thucydides speaking to the 
uture Nicias! . Now wbt are the Nicias!; what was the job of Nicias. 


Comment: He was a general. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure. That he talks to future generals is manifest. Why does 
he enter into all these strategic and tactical details if he is not speaking, 
‘at least primarily, to generals. Now there is something else whichis 
characteristic of Nicias, amd what is that? 


Comment: Aside from his trust in fortune and his caution is his goodness, 
Moral rectitude. 


‘Mr. Strauss: Good. That would be another qualification, In other words, we 
must-~and while Pericles! incorruptability is very chearly stated, that is 
not of course the full story of rectitude, because a man canbe incorruptable 
and have all kinds of other vices, 


Comment: Lenin would be an illustration. 


Mr. Strauss: Or Robespierre, Maximillian ~- inaudible. 
So that is very well. But what is the other massive 
quality of-- 


Comment: Moderation, conservatism. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that belongs all together. I mean, in other words, it is 
no accident that Nicias is a pro-Sgartan, But there is another quality of 


Nicias which stands out. 
Comment: Piety. 


Mr. Strauss: Piety, and more specifically, concern with oracles--concern with 
oracles. Now we see that the concern with oracles was true. Signs, portants. 
And Thucydides makes a statement in chapter 23 why thse Peloponnesian War 

was the biggest of all wars, he mokessffiest of the many sieges and many 

men killed and cities ruined and all that kind of thing, and then he turns 

to other things which, in our cpinion, have nothing to do with the war.-- 
earthquakks, sicknesses, and other natural catastrophes. This makes sense 

in the context always, if there is a hidden relation between these events 
and the war. Thucydides doesn't say so, but that is clear. In other words, 
from Nicias! point of view such a connection would exist. Well,this needs, 

of cours a long consideration anū reconsideration, but tentatively one can 
say that and:wetmust develop to the greatest in our power the Nicias in us, 
you know, everybody» You know there is no haman greatness of any kind°which 
the rudiments are not in every human being. I mean, since liberal educators 
say anyone of us could become a pginter or a musician--you must have heard 
that--if you areproperly trained. Of course the effort involved would be 
wasted in many cases, but if you have sufficient money and sufficient time 
perhaps you could make a slight difference, 


But in this method, the lesg specialized methods of which we are speaking ~ 
now which characterize Nicias we all can Rave in us and can develop. That 
we would have to do. And now, if I may add something before I give you 
wseinaudible... Perhaps Thucydides does not wish all of his readers 
to remain Nicias., That could also be. Do you see my point? 


Comment: Yes, that is what I was implying--it could not if Nicias was 
only a general, now are we going to say--— 


Mr. Strauss: General means of course more here than it means now because 
it was a political office. 


Commentator: --are we going to say then that Thucydices is not concerned 
with giving advice to legislators, to founders of states? We can do this 
when we put the emphasis on Nicias, rather than Pericles. 


Mr. Strauss: Not necessarily. But what I thought of in this Nicias-Pericles 
opposition was that, for example, Pericles, who reveals himself at the 

very beginning of his most solemn speech, the funeral speech, as a desviser 
of the republic, a despiser of nomos, That is surely not Nicias, De you 
remember the beginning? 


Comment: In another sense, it might be a manifestation of Pericles' 
generosity That he would identify his own urges with the people. 


Mr. Strauss: That could be. We don't know where he wants to lead w but 
we can safely say if we are in our best possibilities lower than Nicias, 
in our best hopes lower than Nicias, we will not understand, We must start 
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in this way. And whether he will lead us to Pericles, or to someone else, 
that remains to be seen, 


Now here I would like to make this point that I made on an earlier 
occasion, that Thucydides says that war 15 a violent teachermma teacher of 
violence, but also by means of violence. That is urcecided by the adisctive. 
But a teacher, a teacher--you know it is not merely the means imvolved-~-one 
learns something from going through a war with ones eyes open, as Thucydides 
surely did. Thucydides perhaps--perhaps Nicias did not learn a lesson from 
the war, perhaps not. Perhaps he was too set in his ways. 


Question: Is it not the case that Thucydides, the indications are, was 
rather less superstitious than were the common people. Put you wouldn't 
want to assert that Thucydides was once-—-why this would make a pattern== 
that the person who would be the most conservative would be not too bright. 
That is, it more or less falls into a pattern in a way, so to speak 
superstitious, Conservative== 


Mr. Strauss: Well, these two things are not identical. OA 


Questioner: Well, I wonder if they aren't. 


Mr. Strauss: Oh ro. I have read an article--or I have heard abeut 

article in the Political Science Review about conservatives byaa ie: 
Called... ... .. in which ne proved beyond a shadow of a doubt on 

the basis of many interviews that the conservatives are the most biggoted, 
the most psychopathic, ard other qualities; and I can only say the evidence 
which he used was too limited, If the evidence was of any value, it was 
too limited. And I would suggest, if I would see “this colleacue, far 
example, he should study a few Shakespearean plays, and I think according 
to all his criteria he would come wp with thé conclusion that Chakespaare 
was a conservative. And so I think it would be somewhat harsh on Shakespeare 
to apply to him these terms. But if you think that Shakespeare is too 
ambiguous, being a poet, take Plato or Agiptotle, and I think no one ever 
said that Aristotle was anything but a conservative. And I dontt find in 
hin these grave intellectual defects which fourd in some 
farmers in a narticularly beeware county in the MideWect. I suppose that 
was his evidence, 


But to come back to the serlous issue. ‘Surely Thucydides! opinions, 
to state it very provisiora ally, were not idertical with the opinicns cf 
Nicias. That is sure; that is exactly what I mean by the transformation 
which he tries to achieve. But there wae a question in this neiguher usec. 
Quection: At amr rate the persons when Tauey cide s addressee here are 
athenians, are they rot? l 


My. Etrauss: Ne. This is clear. I moan regerding this poirt there is 
uriyareol goreement among all studente of Thvercides I Lava seen, that-- 

yon sea the mare fact that he exnlaine avite a Tew things that were krom 
to svery ithenian Provas that he addrecees also neon-Lthenlane, Ie accrerses 
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GREEKs, there is no question about that because he woote in Greek, 

and the notion of translation of Thucydides, say, into Persian or 

into any other danguage-~al tho oughY there was a reference here, remember 
Themistocles learned Persian, do you not remember that, and that is 

of, course tas sirot shoo tevard the idea of translatione-to learn a 
fogicn language. But he theught of writing for Greeks in general; 

that in clear. And so, did I didpose of your difficulty, or ĉo you 
still have a question? 


Questioner: You created a difficulty here for me, because, for one 
thing, it seems to me that he would be writing for ncople who could 
profit from the use of this a a says atthe beginning that he 
did it for use. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but the question is what that use is, you know. 
Whether its use means that you have here certain recipies. In other 
words, if you attack a fortified coast from the sea you proceed this 
way, and if you attack a hill, you do that. That you do not mean=- 
recipies. What do you mean then? 


Questioner: I mean that the persons reading it would learn by it 
from the mistakcz made by others and the sutcesses of others and by 
the vittues exemplified by others how to mold their actione feverds 
certain problems. And secondly he would be talking to- 


Mr. Strauss: There is a formulae+I dontt know whe" conned" that--who 
said that the purpose of history Ts ret to make us cleverss for the - 
next time, but wise for all time. You knor, in other words, not give 
us special recipies whieh we can ancl which of cerere wouldn't to rk 
the next tire , because the next tine the eitretion would be differen 
but that we ore wists 2s a whole, you know, and theretors would not 
be inflexible and chnincd to mere reciniss. 
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th. Strauss: Yes, sure, but that 4s a question which we have to conti“er, 
a IA agn with the previcus irae that the base Lins, the ctarting 
point, is Kisas, ve imply that we are te be lec “rom Nicias elsewhere, 
That elsewhere could mean Pericles, I mean not that i all cieuld 
become Periclest, but that taephehould see Perioles ar thair- (top) 

or someone else, or scmeone else, or something like Thucrdicert. own 
wisdom. That romains te be reen. In otheroworda, what you cugstst is 


wee 
in no way excluded by our previous remarks. 


~ It certainly looks like it would have to be for someone like, 
r as intelligent anyway, as Thucydides himsel. 


Mre Strauss: Yer, thas c«9-r@e. You ser there may Dese 
Quectioner: Not that it couldn't be fer sercone who ts less intelligent 
also. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, cut this mst beeeyon must state this more precis sly. 
While of course there is an infinite variety of Levels of un terstanding 
among human beings’, nevertheless one can make some rough divisions into 
types, you know, ard only in this way can we get cone clarity. What 

I have in mind as a potcstbility is thie, The interpretation--a very 
frequent interpretation-eis that the man whom Thucydides admired most 

is Pericles; and that is of course net a wheldly unfounded assertion. 

You know, there is some evidence for that. But as I understand it, I 
believe that for Thucydides Pericles was not the hichest, although he 

may be~=no surely he wes not the most gifted man, the most gifted man 

was Alci ibiades--but still, say he was the most marvelous, the most 
admirable marne-thet Pericles eculd be, I don't believe that this was 
Thucydides! opinion. But how then could he creste that impressim. 

for a certain part of his andien e to those Athenians or in cther cities 
who are fooled and driven into all kinds of nontense br neonle like 

Cleon and their ilk; for these people Pericles might constitute the 

ceiling, and therefore he makes him appear to ome extent--but superficially, ©, 
I think, altogether deceiving. But Thucydides might very well have seen 

a higher ceiling, you know. 


Question: Could I resolve this as far as I personally am concerned. 
One of the things that comes out, it seems to me quite--well the original 
point about the adressee--it hits me very moch-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, I was amazed by this agreement between at least three 
of us, and no opposition on the part of anyone. 


Qnestioner: Yes, it was suspicious--a "synthetic peace”, 


Strauss: No, I would say it was a sign of the evicence! 


e 


pea 


Quectionerr Wenn, this--the thing abeut Ficias ic, it 
seeing ho ne, thay yoa get a verr Subi pictures of Nicetas? characters- 
it is filled owt in tail and depth than it is with rey 
of those other vec Unirgs are quite obvious: Nicias was 
note-he was a fail fan as compared with Pericles, and he 
was a failure as a letis say Brasidas. And it 


7 
s failure in both of these 
an individual. 


seems to ma that soms t 3 
things is connected with his go oodness a 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, if you are si there, this would appear on the 
basis of a rat one i t 

the bocke The messag i the ek pore aes 
you have a S 
general compared with what we havo soon, ni itherto, but who was 
not the greatest of ar! 2 
manouvered by Alcibiace k 
command of the cilian expeditions And then, with out any f 


ug 8 
S Sroa a situation where he had to take 
č a 
the Athe 4 
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snian people who called back Alci i 
ty which was too great for hime And he 
ly. I think that is nothing which, I mean, 

= tone cannot be a criterion, but Nicias stands 
character, When you compare Nicias here to the Nicias 
h eias in Aristophanes! Erirhte, then 
t Niclas appears in a much more favorable light in 
Thucydides than in Plato's dialogne. One should tcrhaps also consider 
Plutarch's Nicias for this purpose, which I have not done. 
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Questioner: The way I would cse this is not that Thucydides does not 

actually --you aren't wware that you go from there. I incline to say 

in cpmparing Nicias to Pericles that one of the things Thucydides is 

saying is that a person like Nicias in a sense can't succeed as a Pericles 
and that this is one of the problems, And therefore that different kinds 

of people are necessary, with different characteristics, and he leaves 

it unresolved as to which is the »-this is the unsolved problem wh ich a 

he leaves for us. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but still one mst say that thee xplicit utterance of 


Thucydides om Nicias surpasses in its praising character everything that 
he says about anyone else. 


Questioner: This would lead me to end that Thucydides was more interested 
in the personal qualities of the individual person than he was in the 
character of the statesman as a statesman, or a general as a general, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that you cannot separate, You cannot separate 
because these general qualities are also there in Nicias. What should I 
do in order tocomply wit n the minimum rules of justice. (Yr. Strauss 
regards diverse qiestioners.) 


Question: To what extent to you think that Thucydides does favor Nicias? 
Do you have any scort of final judgment. What extent would we say, to 
i X 3 


- 


we 


me Son 


finally say that Thocrdides seemed finally to approve of Nictas't position, 
rather thanto take une position oaeee d. that there are difforent sorts 
of people.3 Combine these two viewc. How far can you say that after all 
Thucydides himself, a nan of a certain time in history, and that there 
has been somehow a failure of nerve, and (inaucible) one comes to the 


verdict thet Thusydides! picturas of Hicias is to say thet a man who 
finally cecicec that atow all he want to sequins in life would adhere 
to Nicias?! position, (This question was only marginally audibly & inco- 
herent.) 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but you iat is the point. It is not so simple. 
Nicias wanted a quiet life aft ee done very great service to his 
city. After all, not every peri ich nen live is cursed with a 

27 years war. The ordinery taing war of a few ec campaigns, a few years. 
And if he is a distinguished general, that is very much. That I think 
wouhd be no difficulty, There are some other of these broader Some WARNS s 
I told you at the beginning of this seminar that I had the fe*lirg that 
somehow I had figured out the radius of the circle which Thucydides 
describes, Now the metaphor becomes mixon a$ vou will see eee 
while I knew the radius, I could not deserfbe the circles and I had onl 

a few strotchee of the circles and then chhes sarte whish were whelelr 


Pabu Qing 


dark to mee Ard I believe thes the quertieceethere are other points 


” 


which are. pice on whith I said totay, namely this alrost explicit 
change in Thucrtides Brom an Smosrhtal point of view, considering the 
Spartens and Athenians, to £ Svartan point of view. It reveals te us 
something of the deeper structures of this boek and this lead me tin some 
way to the qaes an of the primary adressee of the book. And I think 
next time I will be able to present malig point, in itself wholely 
unrelated to that, which will Lead to a eeper stratum and that is =- 

I can only asserte-I laid the connate foundation for it today when 
I made the remark abo 


ut the beginning of “on tenth year, you know, ahd 

the beginning of the sixth a “a eichta year. And the rasult was roughly 
this: The crmcial importance e? the Cividio T the book into years. 
The division indt books es you knew is not depercable;s there ic ro reason 
to think that these went back to These ides, The Clirision into vears is 
surely Thucydidean, and therefore, this leads to one conclusion on the 
basis of a nrenmise which you can rigntily reject as entirely hypothetical, 
but which I regard ag non-nypothouleal on the beets not of ery text I 
could quote, but of some experience in these matters, accerding to which 
the e is the rort aes I believe that the ctcuy of the Mth 
yeas, the certral year of the wor--vou know the fling af a wiele- which 
hanpens to be a peace yer, of cource, in one sense, yg is narticulerly 
helpixle I Eo thir orly after I had ceer Saat certain strange things 
happered inthe lth year of the war p =No, let us continuc== 
and than I eae in what vaar was tha t oreciesim: ther I looked it up fr 

ry list of the years anc I ray tuab it wee the Lik year, ard ten I 
say, by Ti ure of vary Èire mer hary nrithmatic, that thic ir the central 


year, ind mowing this vrincinle of the center from rany experiencas, I 
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Question: The central chapter of bork C, if book 4 can he locked unon 
as aunit in itself, is the recall of Alcibiades, and would you regard 
that a s a mere coincicence., 

Mr. Straues: Of cource I couldn't say; I rvet toy that thers isa 
tradition to the effesote-goink back to psople who knew things rew 

acest in antiquity-ethat there was also another civisten of the kocke 
into 20 beore, a +tnirk Lb vart, instead of eight., I kave ro rirht to 
assume that. In the cace of AaS omore ilia, fer example, = 

am sure, whatever the claccisol schol a ne ce that tne division into 
four bocks ig Nerephende; bri thers I “ee my war better. Lere I con't 
care. 


Questioners Ib struck me thos She recall of Alcibiades gn the central 


chapter of that Sook could “tet be mere coincidence. 


Mer. Strauss: That covld very we LL be, bot vou rurtn't+ forget that there 
can be acoidentg-—tiant og the veins ef the oracles, you ses. 


* “4 m ma 
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Donk V, chapters 07--end. 


Me. Strauss; inaudivts 


Speers Ieeuld say that Ath: ens, by a cipler atie peftiay that kesre : 
Snarta buty in ite ctm aroy and maesi Ole ta pesing to it that there 

are hostile forces in Cx, erty | OM oo lence Cletesisyin... forces, in the 

passageway from Sparta tote seats Be ehle Go Seetice: shee! ath ta 

type of security thal makes sensighs further conceolication and n= 

pansion cf the emire arc the pie susie cf traditional objective- 


two cf which wers Sicily and Melos, howh of which had been (hinted at 2) 
previously and eyed previously by Athens. 


wed 


» Strauss; That is a very good point. There fe ancther point which 
z 


comes ous in the Ielian cizlecus which has to be argusc. You revember it, 
Now another point which you mads was Sees oad = veaxiine the oli archic 
P aps 13 


F] 
rule in Argos ard in Meles and the ¢ersequen Weds Te with 
Sparta in Argos, and Reeer sa bY ence cou les ar a pre-Crarten 
acticneein Neles, anc alre the oiher thince cor roche X ton it which I 


mal OS Tozucr to repeat. You ate tery rasle comicred the situation 
in Melos with that in Mrtilens; vybil one was saved Uy ar action of the 


Athenian as eel not Us the Athenian generals on ‘the snot. Melos 
was rot saved hecause the decisión was made by the a zala. arg, on 
the other sides" Mytilens the cemos had come to serer; so the sthenian 


demos saved the itilenesn demode Jed bere the Moher fan generals--of 
course generals of a democracy, but still ceneralseadestroy Melos via 
the Kelian oligarehy. That was another peant 


And the point you mace about the demos, I anin, has the great 
uthority of Aristotle. There is a renat ey not oesurking in the Pol itics, 

but in the Athenian Constitutien: "the suctomary good-naturedness of 
tue cemos. That is the exer er sion waich fristetiec used when he sneaks 
of ths denccratic rectoration in 403, you know, after the explusion of Ls 
the thirty tyrants, And you know that was a very decent settlement by `> © 7 
the ruler, the democratic leaderseehe says that he regards this as more 
characteristic of the democratic than the Corcyraean democracy, you 
know. But in Corcyra we have seën the naty stulti started by the 
oligarchy. That is interesting, an interesting light comes which coes 
not come out so clearly in the general notion of classical politics 
and its view of democracy as the onposite, but it is there. 


Now I would Tike to ask you a very central quest 
this dialogue is very famous, Indeed, but there are oth 
representations of this savage view in classical literature that you 
know--Thrasymachus in the Rep blic, Callicles in ti A s, how 
would you compare the Thucydicesn treatmert an? the Platonic treatrent. 
I mean you are perfectly free to express any impression,"galue judgment", 
you like. 


You said 


ion. 
ar dialogues, 


12 
ae 


Epeaker: I would say that Thrasymachus shares the same general tarme 


aniu 


of the Melian dialogue--renresenting such a position. 


BA Strauss: Yes, and perhaps akso Callicles. But go on. I mean 
what is the difference, manner of BESeenene, the moving character or 


2 a a 
aes nr ner hen es An wrayer rengao, 


as me h h “wy 


Speaker: Te baztn with there is one very cell-evieent dif ‘erence 

anc that is the treatment in Plato comes in a ciccuszicor or d3tcaurss 
where one is not quite as shocked to hear the view prerented to be 
explored and examined as he is whenthe view is examined in an histcrical 


situation. 


Mr. Straues: One woulentt know whether Thrasymachus or Callicles would 
exactly act as they eay. That is very true. And with this is probably 
connected, at least I feel, that the Melian dialogue is more immediadately 
moving as an account cr presentation of this particular thing. What 
about principles, disregarding now all other aspects of the works. 


Speaker: I think Thrasymachus makes an attempt to identify justice 

ith the power of the stronger 3 the Athenians do not attempt to do thins 
In fact, in the speech of the Athenian ambassadors earlér in Sparta 
they make it very clearthet there is a distinction between the natural 
law SË power and justice, because they point out that althoveh Athens 

is primarily pursuing the natural law in using its powers to subject 
the weaker, still Athers should be commended becaure 1% dees nod its 
head toward justice in ped ing moderate and Lenient—- 


Yr. Strauss: inthe exercise of its power. It afts with ite power 
gently, or at leart ncb cruclly. But that does not mean, of course, 
ha e is anythin yond the power-politi rou know. 

that there is rthing beyond tb? v political, > know 


Speaker: I think this is true of tha Pbléentancssstoiea in the Velian 
alogue. But Ido not got the impression that they are atteroting 

to say that the principles they are pursuing are principles of justice; 

pri inciples that they prefer over justice have more meaning. 


Student: Thrasymachus is speaking of obedience to the law of Athens, 
obedience to the positive law, whereas this is a question of interrational 
relations-~ 


Mr. Strauss: You bring it out a bit complicated, but this is the poi 
Iwas driving at. In the Platonic discussions it is a question of the 
individuals; in Thucydides it is entirely a questicn of cities. In other 
words, that is of course an enormous difficulty which is not brought out 
inthis Thucydidean dialogue--that is how can you have individual who 

are concerned with decency, with their fellow citisensa if the whole polis 
is based the right of the stronger. That I believe is of some importance 
Now, before I turn to a discussion of this point I would like to read 
you a few sentences from a students statement sbout Nicias, Pericles, and 


% 


rm 
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the purpose of the history, It isa long and very clear statement; 
Iwill read only the points which are the most important, 


: Nicias ig as a man, preferred to Pericles, The suspicton of 
f hubris, of insolent pride, is conclusive. But the best man 
may not be tha best statesman, If Nicias had been a Pericles 
Athens might not have fallen so far into folly; but then he 
would not have been Nicias., This is a classic moral par mean 
Thucydides I'm sura means our gaze to move between the be 
man and the best statecuen, and we areto craw our own cone 
; clusions. But does this leadéto a very personal thing--in wei cners 
, arway vhe kind of end that a man deserves it is to personal 
virtues that Taucyarges rightly looks. 


That is a very sensible statement and I would only add one point. The 
student does not contest--and I believe he grants by implication--the 
primary addressee is Nicias., And then the movement which is to take 
place among his thinking readers, would they be the movements from 
Nicias to something like Pericles, I say "something Like? meaning a 
man of his sympathies, That is all right, but I would say there is 
perhaps something not only quantitatively different, different in 
degree, from Pericles; there mey even be something higher qualitatively 
than any Pericles, and that would be wisdom, the wisest man proper like 
Thucydides himself, That isthe only addition I izve to make. New we 
turn to our section, I stonped last time in the middle of this first 
battle betweent he Argives and the Spartans. 


There is something live a stasis--a civil war in Sparta described 
in chapter 63. Perhaps we should read that so that we return irto 
the midst of things. 


63. The Lacedaemonians, after their return from Argos with 

their four months! truce, severely questioned Agis for that, 

upon so fair an opportunity as they never had before, he 

subdued not Argos to the state; for so many and so good 

confederates would hardly be gotten together again at one 

time. But then also the news came of the taking of Orchomenus, 

then was their indignation much greater; and they presently 

resolved, contrary to their own custom, in their passion, to 
, raze his house, and fine him in the sum of ten thousand 
drachmes. But he besought them that they would do neither of 
these hiings yet, and promised that, leading out the army again, 
he would by some valiant action cancel thos? accusations; or, 
if not, they might proceed afterwards to do with him whatsoever 
they thought good, So they forbore both the fine and the razing 
of his house, but made a deores Tor that present, euch as had 
never been before, that ten Spartans should be elected ard - 
joined with hin ae councillors, without whom it should not bs 
lawful for him tc lead the army into the field. 


+ 


Thai is, of cpufse, not an ilegal act as anpears from the context, but 
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what they had in mind was a legal punishment. Somehow he persuades the 
Spartans not to punish him. But the Spartans are not satisfied with _ 
that; they make a new law, a now law, that foreshadows later developments. 


Now the danger to Sparta is then described in the immediate sequel, 


Question: Mr. Strauss, the SpartanShad some kind of rule, which I don't | 
quite remember, that you can't march again the same enemy in consecutive 
campaigns, so that these ten councillors had (to give their permission) 
before he could attack to prevent his being bribed to start, and hence 
immobilize Sparta against her opponent 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, we come to that. I believe that is one of the minor 
mistakes which our speaker made--that he misinterpreted what happened 
in that battle. We will come to that. But the important thing for the 
time being is only that a new law-—the old-fashicned Spartans had to 
change their laws. 


Now in the new campaign against Argos which was imposed on the 
Spartans > reinaudible. so perhaps, it doesn't say so, 
through Alcibiades! instigation, the Spartans cannctwait until they 
have all the allies together, as they did in the precedding campaign. 
Agis tried to correct his former mistake by committing the opposite one, 
and is prevented from this by one of the new commissioners. He is called 
here an old man in chapter 65, one of the old ones. 7 


Speaker: Is he one of the councillors? 


Mr. Strauss: That is not explicitly said, but I am sure that he is a 
man with authority because Agis immediataly acts. I think otherwise--«- 
so Agis comes to his senses, as it were . That I think shows the wisdom 
of the new law. And in this connection, now, when we come to the des- 
cription of the battle; Thucydides describes the traditional Spartan 
battle order as it was according to the law, according to nomos, and of 
course under the guidance of the Spartan king--that is in chapter 66. 
Now there is of course a certain irony in that aessinaudible, 

in this situation. He describes here the traditional Spartan battle 


order after that traditional order had been changed. That we must not 


overlook. In chapter 68, this is a very amusing chapter, I believe. 
Let us read that; that has also to do with Sparta. 


68. This was the order and. preparation of both the armies. 
The army of the Lacedaemonians appeared to be the greater. 
But what the number was, either of the particulars of either 
side or in general (Mr. Strauss: That means of all, meaning 
added up.) I could not exactly write. For the number of the 
Lacedaemonians, agreeable to the secrecy of that state, was 
unknown; (Mr. Strauss: The secrecy of the regime, of the 
political order.) and of the other side, for the ostentation 
usual with all men touching the mmber of themselves, was 
unbelieved. (Mr. Strauss: Let us stop for one moment. He 
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couldn't know the number of the enemies of Sparta because. 
these were such terrible liars and boasters that they hed 
no data, and from Sparta you couldn't know it because of 
their secretiveness=-the opposite of boasting. ) Never- 
theless, the nwnver of the Lacedaemonians may be attained 
by computing thus. Besidesthe Sciritae, which were six. 

' hundred, there fought in all seven regiments; in every x - 
regiment were four companies, in each company were four 
emotiae, and of every enomotia there stood in front fours 
but they were not ranged all alike in file, but as the 
captains of bands thought it necessary; but the army in 
general was so ordered as to be eight men in depth. And 

i the first tank of the whole, besides the Sciritae, consisted 
of four hundred and forty-eight soldiers. l 


So he figures out the Spartan number; he does not try to figure out 
the number of the enemies of Sparta, does he. What does this speak? 
There is a beautiful Spartan self-contradiction here. The boasters 
are in a way, you see, better off. The data which you get are utterly 
unreliable; you can't do anything with it. The Spartans 
don't give you any data; but they have such a beautiful order that 
anybody can figure it out. And the contradiction between this 

secrecy and the order is, I think, highly amusing. 


Then there comes the exhortation before the battle in the next 
chapter. Let us read that, chapter 69. 


' 69. Now when they were ready to join, the cammarders made 

their horatives, every one to those that were under his own 
command. To the Mantineans it was said that they were to 

fight for their territcry, and concerning their liberty and | 
servitude; that the former might not be taken from them, and 
that they might not again taste of the latter. The Argives 

were admonished that whereas anciently they had the leading 

of. Peloponnesus, and in it an equal share, they should not 

now suffer themselves to be deprived of it for ever; and that 
withal, they should now revenge the many injuries of a city, © 
their neighbour and enemy. Tothe Athenians, it was remembered 
how honourable a thing it would be for them, in company of so 
many and good confederates, to be infericr to none of them; and 
that if they had once vanquished the Lacedaemonians in Pelcoponnesus, 
their own dominion wuld become both the more assured and the 
larger by it; and that no other would invade their territory 
hereafter. (Mr. Strauss: You see here now the great difference. 
That is the difference between Alcibiades and Pericles, that now 


A the goal is much more ambitious than it was under PericleS-- 


e.. e inaudible. sess And let us also see 
what the Spartans are told.) Thus much was said to the Argives 
and their confederates. But the Lacedaemonians encouraged one 
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another bothof themselves and also by the manner of their 
discipline in the war, taking encouragement, being valiant 
men, by the commemoration of what they alreacy knew; as 

being well acquainted that a long actual experiences conferred 
more to their safely than any short verbal exhortation, though 
never so well delivered, 


The term is not “experience” in Greek, but ...(G)... o We have found 
this also in earlier Spartan remarks, and also referred to inthe 
funeral speechw-the care, the long discipline, something of this kind, 
you know. I mean also, I believe in the Themistocles characterization 
you know, it is used in contradistinction to nature, also--natural 

gifts and-..inavudible.. | There was an interesting case, I forgot 
whicheeno, it meyer wobld be inthe case of Pausanias, where these 

- long . molete » this long care, disciplins, upbring, would prove 
tobe so valueless. Themistocles! quality, 1/giftedness, proved to 

be a puch greater help to hin. 


Then in the next chapter he describes the beautiful order of the 
Spartans as they advanced, and their slowness, quiet slowness. Those 
of you who have read and remenbered Plato's Charmides may remember , i 
the first definition of moderation--the dialocue deals with moderation=given, 
Do you remember that? When Socrates asks what is moderation, the first f 
answer. The first answers are always very interesting because they OT oe gah 
give the first impression, which is not sufficient, but characteristic. 
Slowness; the moderate man is slow, But then you would start defiming 
manliness, it would be rather the opposite--quick. And Socrates can 
easily refute it--for example, a man who is writing, doing everything 
very slow, I forget now the simplest example where slowness would be 
absolutely fatal and absurd. Is he moderate? Of course not; so 
slowness is insufficient. But slowness is a sign of the Spartan 
sturdiness, stolidity, solidity, moderation. And it is explicitly 
noted that their use of lute players is not made for the sake of the 
divine, but merely for the sake of discipline. That is explicitly 
said. 


Now when he describes Agis' tactics, which takes into account the 
effect of the fear of every soldier--you know there are armies in which 
it was presupposed that a soldier simply doesn't know fear, that was 
largely the principle in the Prussian army, and that lead of course to 
groes psychological errors; the Spartans are in this respect much more 
sensible. Yet, in the next chapter it appears that this excellent 
order of the Spartans does not work. The gross disobedience af two 
commanders. Yet the Spartans win; they win, however, not by their 
experience, but by their simple bravery. This is explicitly said. 

The Athenians make a poor show. And the result of this great Spartan 
victory is that Spartd's remown is now fully restored, which implies 
that it was important--I mean it had fallen very low, through Pylus 
especially; and what happened after Pylus, may I ask? On the Spartan 
side? 


aga 


Studdnt: The cases where they did not fight would appear the 
greater innovations... (inaudible) 


Mr. Strauss: No, no, it is a very big thing which Sparta did to 
restore her renown. 


Student: Amphipolis. 


Mr. Strauss: Brasidas, Brasidas, ‘So this implies that Sparta's 
renown was not restored fully by Brasidas, And may I ask why? 


Students | They were not Spartans in Brasidas' army, were they? 


Mr. Strauss: There were some Spartans around, But Brasidas 
established his renown. In other words--why, that was Brasidas, 
not Spartat But there was another point implied here which either 
our speaker said or it occurred to me while we read his paper. 
There is a certain very great irony here. After all, the Spartans 
won a victory; this victory was won in a very dubious way. If you 
look at the mere success, surely the Spartans won; but if you look 
at the manner in which they won, you know, what things happened 
there--the failure of the two commanders--and the prehistory dffSgés before 
that--the commissioner had to tell the king--it has also its funny 
side. 


Now, as a consequence of the Spartan TI the oligarchic | 
party in Argos succeeds in persuading the city to make peace with 
 Sparta--in spite of Alcibiades! presence there at the time. And 
not only to make peace with Sparta, but to renounce the alliance 
with Athens. They establish then an oligarchy in Argos after the 
Spartan model. At this point there is a total failure of Alcibiades’ 
policy in Argos. 


` Now let us take up, in chapter 81 inclusively, and here we have 
reached the end of the lth year. Chapters 57 to 81 are devoted to 
the ljth year. I would like now to make a brief refhection rega ding 
the manner of Thucydides! writing. The war has 27 years, and the 
Uyth year is the central year of the war. So this is in a way the 
center of the book--to the extent that the book deais with the Pel- 
oponnesian War and the war has 27 years. Now let us see whether 
there is a connection between this purely external thing--tne central 
year--and tne stiject matter of what the story says. We have observed 
last time in chapter 15--which is of course in a somewhat prececding 
year---an almost obtrusive switch of Thucydides from an impartial 
view, where he views both the Athenians and the Spartans, to a 
presentation from the Spartan point of view. In chapter 26 we have 
seen, by considering that chapter, that in the second war--i.e. the 
war after the peace of Nicias--just was on the Spartan side, And as 
it were, Thucydides moving with justice to the Spartan side. And in 
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chapter 43 following, Alcibiades comes to the fore in Athens, you 
‘know, injustice incarnate, so to say. Aas the centra 

year the 1jth year shows the complete restoration of Spartats 

renown. It also presents to us the beauty of the Spartan cosmos, 

of the Spartan order, here especially the battle order. And we 

have also seen in this same year this new law which the Spartans 
made, you know regarding the waging of war and the supervision of 
their king. Nowthis Spartan battle order, although so beautiful, 
does not work in this crucial case; but the Spartans win, nevertheless, 
through their manner. We have also seen in the same year the cmtra- 
diction between Sparta's secretiveness and her orderliness. All her 
security measures are no good because she was so orderly. And aso, 
the contradiction which I menhioned before between the traditional 
law and the new law regarding the king. 


I suggest--very terktively--that the central year of the war 
brings out the praise of Sparta at the same time it brings out--I 
don't say the blame of Sparta, that is not hard enought-the comedy 
of Sparta. And I think we must see that the greatest praises of 
Sparta unqualified becur at the beginning of the work in book I and 
in book VIII, the last book; and so there is a true order ih this 
presentation. 


It is also in the immediate sequel, when we come to the next 
year, and the next year, that is the 15th year, is only in two chapters. 
It is very short. But there was nothing much to tell. But we don't 
know whether there would have bben quite a few little skirmishes 
which would have been interesting from the point of view of tactics, 
you know, and some new financial policy of Athens--there could have 
been some tributes not coming in--and all kinds of things. In other 
words, I do not know whether Thucydides could not have boosted this 
15th year to an ordinary length. But he left it at just two chapters, 
about one half page. Now in this section, chapter 82 he describes-= 
the Spartans have one of their festivals, and while they were having 
it the Argive demos restores the democracy. The Spartans can't do 
anything. They are too slow, and too they are old-fashioned; old 
inherited festivals take precedence over everything else. And there 
is also a case here, in chapter 82, of Spartan justice. In the 
middle of chapter 82; will you read that. 


B2. ....But afterwards, when there came ambassadors 

unto them, both from the Argives inthe city, and from 

them that were driven out, there being present also their 
confederates, and much alleged on either side, they concluded 
at last that those in the city had done wrong (Mr. Strauss: 

I think that was the Cambensraturally. The Spartans could 
not say thet the demos of Argos would be in the right.) and 
decreed to go against Argoswith their army; but many delays 
passed, and much time was spent between, 
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Yes, so you see, in other words, while the Spartans are "just"--they 
make a firm and clear decision thatthe right is on this side-~~«no 
action follows. Do you see that? In other words, this comedy of 
Sparta goes on here in a way. 


At any rate, the Argive democracy is restored, and naturally it 
restores the alliance with Athens. This is the chief event of the 
15th year. So this big Spartan success, the victory at Mantinea by 
which the rmnown of Sparta was fully restored, a renown which was not 
fully restored by the genius of Brasidas, is lost by the happenings told 


‘in the first book..inaudible. Now I would like to draw a general con- 


élusion from that before I go on with the more shbstantive matters. 
It seems to me that Thucydides! use of the dividion into years must 
be more carefully considered. In a way this division is perfectly 
natural becuase it is better than any calander system, where the 

Athenians and Spartan differed according to the beginning of office 


.of the highest magistrate. That was not good. And to take the 


natural year=-the beginning of spring---and then the cycle was much 
simpler. So Thucydides takes the natural year, dividing the year into 
summer and winter, and that is much easier. So the division into years 
inthis way is perfectly justified by simple chronological considerations. . 
But this division could have a somewhat different meaning also . We 


' observed farés at the beginning of the tenth year, when there occurred 


the unique beginning of the year with a religious event, and at the 
beginning of book VI and VIII there were the only ars beginnirg with 


a natural event, the others beginning with a political or military 
fact. : ‘ 


So the central year, the lith, seems to disclose Thucydides! 
view of Sparta, and this implies what we have seen on other reasons 
before, that the pro-Spartan view which impressed us so much, and 
which is by no means neglégible, but still, it is a provisional view. 
As a provisional view, it is of course of the utmost importance,but stk 
it is not the last word of Thucydides. I wuld say this provisional | 
view describes to us what we may call the outer circle, the outer rim 
of Thucydides! presentation. And this outer circle is discovered by 
the severe application of the principle --Thucydides! own overall 
judgments. I mean not the judgments on one particular battle or so, 
but the broad judgments, like that Sparta and Chios are the only 
Cities which succeeded in combining prosperity and moderation, and 
similar things. And I remind you of a few very obvious facts: the place 
of Sparta inthe archaeology~y Sparta is compelled by Athens to wage 
war, i.e. Sparta is just, Apollo sides with Sparta, Sparta wages a 
war of liberation against the tyrant city Athens, and the place of 


. Sparta in book VIII. And this is confirmed by the Athenian speech in 


‘Sparta, by Pericles' s eeches--although Pericles admité that Athens is | 
: tyrant EE his OCEA for law which he shows at the very 
beginning of the funeral speech, and in the very eulogy of a 
by Thucydides silence about justice and moderation, and last but no 
least, it is confirmed in a way by Brasidas. ; 
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Now I would like to add for Shose who like this kind of pro- 
ceeding by externals which may or may not be meaning£fuh-~that is 


“always @ gamble--then it would mean, since Thucydides described & 


narrated only 21 years of the war, rather than 27, the central year 
would be from this point of view the llth, and this means book V, 
chapters 25 to 39. Now in this connection, in this part there is 
that famous chapter 26 in which Thucydides speaks of his own work 
again and also speaks of the fundamental difference betweenthe first 
and the second half of the war and the uhity of these two parts. I 
will leave it at these points now; we may take them up later. 


Question: Within the llth year Thucydides makes note of one of the 
finest Hellenic armies that had ever been brought together, and at 
the same time of one of the greatest battles which had been fought 
in along time. This would seem to indicate ihat in this greatest 
war this ljth year had the greatest battle. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, very good. I mean it is quite outstanding. Very 
good what you say and I am grateful to you for bringing that up. 

But also his description of the Spartan battle order, you know, is 
also something which sticks out in the whole book. It doesn't have 
the impressiveness of the Sicilian expedition, or the funeral speech, 
but once we have come alive to the interesting qualites of the Sparta 
question, you know, that praise of Sparta in which Sparta restores 
fully her renown of Thermopylae, and the Spartan battle order will 
make a strong impression on us. 


Question: Would you say that the very fact that the Melian dialogue 
itself is an example of Thucydides' brilliant-—-it is a literary 

device on Thucydides! part--in other words, he lends it its significance. 
Because after all Melos was not the only city in which the men had been 
killed and the women and children taken into slavery. 


Mr. Strauss: No, in Scione we have seen that before. 


Questioner: So then the horror which he expressed over Melos--inaudibla-- 
not something which was absolutely unthinkable. Melos is merely an ` 
event on which Thucydides seems to focus his own moral judgments. 


Mr. Strauss: In order to say this we would have first to study the 
Melian dialogue. But prdépr to any analysis one could surely say 
Thucydides could have done such a think on other occasions. Why did 

he do it here--that is a question which we must try to solve. But 

he wanted to show, to present to us so that we can see them, the 
post-Periclean Athens, Athenians, at their most non-Nicias. That is 
clear. Why did he select Melos, and not Scione, or whatever else it 
might be, I believe the ohly answer can be that he did it with intention. 
In other wordsy ...««inaudible.... 

In Melos there was a debate before the action, but I am sure there were 
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other places where there were debates and he did not recount them.. 
In other words, it is wiser to see the meaninfullness of the action, 
or shpea or whatever it is, in the context. But to say, well, it just 


happened so; only in Melos did it take place, is to me unreal. 


Questioner: Another point is that within the past couple of weeks 
there have been some leading debates--Professor Mackaucr took the 
opportunity to say at ax seminar that I attended that the Athenian 
policy at Melos was nothing new and was perfectly consistant with 
the values which were held as absolutely standard 


Mr. Strauss: What was standard? 


Questioner: (7) You did what you could, as long as there was no moral 
relationship existing either in the form of a treaty or (inaudible)~-. 
so that we tend to throw up our hands in horror, but the Athenian 
action in Melos was perfectly consonant with the morality which was 
accepted in the Greek cosmos up tothat time. That Thucydides must 
certainly be said to be bringing a new moral arder into the world. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I would not agree with that entirely. It may be 
so that the ordinary citizen or statesman or general took that fore- 
granted, that you can make such ultinatums--there was no legal 
arrangement. I mean, there was no truce of any kind. But one only 
has toread a few Euribédċtan tragedies, for example the Trojan Women 
to see that there were also Greeks who felt it was horrible. 


` Questioner: But Euripides was more or less a contemporary of EE ' 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, well then all right, it was not merely Thucydides. 
There were a mumber of people of more refined feeling who did not take 
the usages of international law, if I may say so, as the highest 
standard of judgment. But I would assume that these things were not 
only something which emerged there at this very moment, but that a 
certain humanity and horror of this kind of toughness was much older, 
and was not necessarily limited to the Greeks. But here I am sure Mr, 
Mackauer and I would radically disagree, and it would be un- 
fair for you arg I to fight it out vicariously. But it is true- - it is 
something which I would admit, that in a way, that nothing new comes 

out here that did not come out already in the Athenian speech in Sparta. 
But still I would nevertheless say this: If you disregard everything _ 
else and read only Thucydides; only the Athenians state such principles. 
You know, the Corinthians--there is always some legality, you remember 
the notion of chicken and hen; and those who simply speak of the right 
of the stronger are the Athenians, and tosome extent Hermocrates in 


~ Syracuse--also another big commercial city, you know. I mean, men have. 


various traits and it is quite true that there is a preat difference 
within the polis and the relation between cities, and especially wholely 
unrelated cities, to say nothing of the barbarians, that is an entirely 
different story. You know that even Soc¥rates in the 5th book of the 
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Republic when he tries to suggest some mitigation of warfare. cannot 
do more than suggest some mitigation of warfare among Greeks, 
Glaucon ends this ciscussion very characteristically by saying, 
yes, against the barbarians we will do thats- Socbates doesn't say 
thate-meaning, there we will burn down houses just for the fundof 
it, and will do other things which are not explicitly stated, but 
in other words, no strings attached of any kind. 


Question: If the end of the book is the trwend--that means 77 there really 
is a very significant quality in the fact that Thucydides moves from 
justice on the Athenian side to justice on the Spartan side, would 
that be your view of the center? 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but you must take this with a necessary grain of 
salt. I mean after all, this fact had also a very brutal reason; he 
was exiled. But on the other hand, let us assume for one moment 

that Thucydides thought that he was unjustly exiled. Then justice is 
on his side. And then his moving to Sparta is an act of justicde 


Questioner: It isn't a grain of salt that the book ended where it 
ended, if that is the real end. 


Mr. Strauss: You mean now the ending of the whole book. 


Questioner: Yes, he could have intended to end where he did in order 
to make the relation of his exile~~ 


Mr. Strauss: That has nothing to do with it because the exile lasted 
beyond the end of the war. And the book ends, of course, long before 
the end of the war. 


Questioner: My point is,that by making it end in the middle of the 
2lst year, the center then becoyes his exile. 


Mx. Strauss: No 


> 


Questioner: Sure, because it was in the middle of the== 


Mr, Strauss: Now let me see. Nọ, I didn't think of that; that is quite 
true. In other words, if the end is intentional, as I assume, then it 
is intentional that only 21 years---yes, that is true. That is good. 
Thakk you. 


Question: I was wondering in regard to the Melian question whether what 

is so vile about it would be the difference in context. Now Thrasymachus 
presents his position in the context of a discussion, that is a philosophic 
discussion, and he never says, or at least I don't think he says, that l 
the acts themselves will be justified on thís basis--that is that they 
won't explain away to some sort of moral hypocracy. Now in the first 

part of Thucydides! work, that is in book I, there is a difference in 
context between that and the Melian dialogue--that you have a discussion 
between the Spartans and ‘the Athenians, and the Athenians are showing that 
the Spartans would have done the samething under the same conditions. 

That is, there isn't a concrete difference between them. Now, in the 

case of the Melian dialogue you have a different situation entirely. 

One, you have a concrete situation, and second, we do not have the Athenians 
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saying to the Melians that they would dè the sape thing in the 

same conditions because they are not even comparable. In the third — 
piace they do not justify the cruelty done on some nice moral 
grounds. In fact, this is what is so vile about it--that they use 
the---they justify it on bae basis of timmorality, and do not pro- 
pose other grounds. This opens up another question, was this action 
really dictated by necessity, and maybe this is what is so vile-«~ 
that they use the principles of necessity, yet even so it is not 
dictated by necessity-« 


Mr, Strauss: That is a good point, but we cannote-but only one 
point must be made clear which was not quite clear in what you said. 
Prior to reading Thucydides and interpreting the Melian dailogue we 
have no right to say that the Athenians express Thucydides’! view, 
because-= 


Questioner: JI didn't say thate 


Mr. Strauss: I only wanted to make this clear. What we know only when 
. we have read it without a deeper understanding is that the Athenians 
assert it, not more. But as for the question as far as you raised it, 
this has its two sides. ‘The Athenians can be, maybe, only more honest 
than the Spartans =- 


Questioner: Maybe hypocracy is needed, though. 


Mr. Strauss: That is exactly the point. Whether what appears as 
hypocritical does not have its virtues. That was the issue which I 
found very frequently in Germany. The Germans said that by teaching 
power politics without any "ifs" and "buts" they are honest. ‘hat 
is it on which all peaple act, especially the British. And the 
British were hypocrits, because they always had some religious and 
moral reason. And this we will find also in France, by the way. a 
I believe I told this class the story of 1923, yes, so I will not again. 


Now let us go on. Now in chapter 8, here we have the primary 
action by Alcibiades. Athens restores the alliance with Argos, with 
the other democracy. This is immediately followed by the Athenian 
campaign against Melos, a Spartan colony, yet being an island neutral 
in the war. Before applying force the Athenians attempt to persuade 
the Meliahs to come over to their side. From thts ensudpga conversation 
between hhe Athenian ambassadors and the leading Helians in the absense 
of the common people. And now this dialogue begins which is fairly 
long, but not as long as the funeral speech. It would beg the second 
longest speech in Thucydides, if I remember well. It would be 
- useful to compare the discussion between the Athenians and the Melians 
with the discussion betweenthe Plataeans and Thebans or Spartans in 
the thtid book, you know there was also--but the case was different, 
Plataea was not neutral, of course. But surely the Spartans and Thebans 
do not appear in a nicer light although they speak of justice alll the 
tije. This in passing. 


walls 


One can say, however, taking inte consideration everything, 
including the dastardiy act of the Plataeans in killing the 160 
prisoners of war, you remember, one could say that the Athenians 
here are more unjust than the Thebams and Spartans in Plataea. 
They have no legal leg to stand on. 


Now let us go on. The Athenians say you are fearful that 
we deceive your multitude; we do not wish to cecelve anyone. But 
we comply with your request not toaddress your multitude, but we 
don't wish to deceive anyone. Therefore, interupt us as apy point 
you like. In other words, we are willing to have a dialogue, not 
a mere set speech. Is this all right with you? The Melians say 
yes, but there is a strange contrast between this fairness of 
leisurely debate and the presence of your army. There is a beautiful 
illustration of that somewhere in Xenophon's Education of Cyrus, but’ 
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I do not want to mention that now. You are not merely content to 


_ Gebate us, I mean with the equality which a debate implies, but judge 
A use Our superior argument regarding justice will lead to war, and if 


we become persuaded (our prospectus) is slavery and subjection. 
In other words, this in not a debate. They sor, in other words, the 


discussion is unfair in sensite of your fair preiangse because there is 
no possibility of persutding you to return to Athens. You are unjust, 
you are not as fair as your pretenses. fne Athenizrs: fou say that 
the presenss of our army makes the discussion unfair. But our 
discussion would be entirely useless if we did not speak about the 
present, and in stead speculate about the future. Is that not a 
beautiful rhetorical retort; they can argue, that is undeniable. 

The present--of course the present is all that counts in such a 
blackmail. We would be excusable in our sitvation if we turn in all 
sorts of directions, inclucing the future. But we must admit that 
our present debate deals with present salvation, i.e. that we must 
forget about the future. Clearly the Athenians have won the first 
found. On the basis of their concession and the equitable concession 
a.) no public speech, but b.) even in ppivate no long speeches, as 
Socrates would say, but conversation, and discussion on the present 
as distinguished from the future. This is going to have great effects 
on the sequel. 


This is the end of the introduction, and new* there begins the 
debate itself in chapter 89. The Athenians say: The isoe is not as 
you said, justice, but the feasible,...,G.... the feasible, the 
possible, what can be done, what we can do te youy and what you can 
doto us. Only if there is on both sides equaiiz of power to compel 
can the question of justice come up, and this is manifestly not the 
case between you and us. Given the inequality of pover, justice is 
a mere beautiful nere. Therefore there is no place here for long 
speeches, because long speeches would deal with thése fair names. 
Not for your reason, but for this reason, there is no place for long 
speeches. This distinction which the Athenians make between the just 
and the feasible, or the possible, is only a different formulation 
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of the distinction between the gests and the necessary of which we 
have spoken before, 


The Athenians go on to say: This view is not peculiar to us 
Athenians. You yourself know it that in the human loros, meaning in 
human calculation of what one should do, the status of justice is as 
we have stated it. The Melians: Since you arguo on the basis of the 
useful expedient in contradistinction to the dust C, wa are compelled to 
accept that basis. Gompealled by the power of Le Athenians. But, they 
go on, expedience includes also the commonly expedient » the comen 
good. In other words, they say, justice is, if you look at it, long 
range calculation of profit, or enlightened interest. Everyone comes 
sooner or later into a position of danger where he will derive benefit 
from justice. dustice is designed for the protection of the weak; 
but since everyone, sooner or later, will be in the position of the 
weak, justice is in the interest of all. If you act with gross ine 
justice while at the height of your power, you will be punished 
terribly if you fail, as you may. 


The Athenians: We know that we may fail, i.e. lodse ovr empire, 
but we shall lo¢se it not through those whom we oppressed, people like 
you, but through the “partans, and we are not at war with the Spartans. 
But let the danger which threatens us at the hands of our subjects 
be our worry--that is not your worry. It is precisely for the sake 
of our empire that we necd Melos. If you give in, you will not be 
terribly oppressed; don't et caggorate: It will be to your benefit as 
well as to ours. It will be to that common benefit to which you have 
appealYed in your preceeding ‘speech. In other words, you see the _ 
commonness of ground (at least it works) _ all the time. We have 
seen a few examples of that-dd-the present, the present army, we 
speak about the present, don't we. And here again, the common benefit. 
Here we are not talkying about the common benefit of all man ard all 
times, but of the common benefit of you and us. What we propose is 
to our common benefit. So there is a common benefit; but this is not 
supphted by justice, but by the sound calculation that it is to the 
benefit of the ruled and ther rulers that the rulers do not inflict 
unnecessary hardship on the ruléd, and even protect the ruled. What's 
wrong with that? That is what the Athenians said in Sparta, you know. 
We are not bestial rulers. Of course it is to our benefit to rule, 
but we (tape change) .....Phe Melians: How can it be profitable for 
us to serve you as it is manifestly profitable to you to rule over us? 
The Athenians: Obviously! You will not be destroyed. Is that not 
to your benefit? The Athenians have won another round. 


In thas section--chapter 89 to 93--the argument of the Athenians 
is that the common good of the Athenians and Melians is served by the 
submission of the Melians. Now wa go on to chapter 9. The Melians: 
You will not accept that we are your friends rather than your enemies 
and allies of neither side, i.e. neutral. And this is a very bad argument: 
it is even absurd. They ean't be at the same time the friends of the 
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Athenians and neutral. You know, we know such interesting cases now 
as the third powers; here you cannot at the same time be neutral and 
a friend of the West; that is difficult, if not impossible. 


The Athenians: Your friendship, as you understand it, will be 
more harmful to us than your enmity. For your friendship will be 
understood by our subjects as a sign of our weakness. The Melians: 
Do your subjects not see the difference between your colonies and 
those who have desgerted from you on the one hand, i.e. those which 
you justly dictate, and complete strangers, like ourselves. Now the 
Melians enter into the spirit of the Athenians! pure calculation of 
expediency. The Athenians: Not at all, for our subjects beléive as 
well as you that their subjection is unjust; you know, whether they 
are Ionians or Corinthians they regard their subjection as unjust because 
they must pay tribute and so on and so on. “o they believe as well 
as you that the whole matter in their subjection is the question of 
powere If we do not subjugate you, they think wa do not have the 
power to subjugate you, and this will increase their restiveness under, 
our rule. But could one not say this-eis Melos so important. Is 
Melos not terribly weak? But this objection—why do the Melians 
not say that? 


. 


Student: Maybe it's not true. 
Mr. Strauss: No no no. This would have destroyed their 
Student: Pride? 


Mr. Strauss: No no. Reajly practically. The Melians after all are 
willing to fight, and that would be flatYly contradictory to say that 
we are so completely insignificant. They could never do that. 


Now the Melians answer as follows; they repeat that the Athenians 
compell them to argue the issue entirely on the grounds of Athenian 
usefulness, Athenian interests, and not of justice. On that basis 
they argue again on this pointe-namely, the safety of the Athenian 
empire. Is it to the interest of the safety of the Athenian empire 
to conquer Melos. Your proceedings against us imply ail neutrals 
are your enemics. Well, of course that was the axiom of the Spartans, 
you rumember. What did you do to help Sparta? Nothing? Cut it off! 
You remember? All neutrals are your enemies, you imply; you thus make 
them your enemies. There are also interesting contemporary parallels 
to that. You thus increase the power of your actual enemies by pushing 
all the neutrals into their hands. It is to your and to our benefit 
' that we be permitted to remain neutral. 


The Athenians: Everyone knows that we have nothing against neutrals 
on the continent; we are only against neutrals who are islands. And 
these islanders-oannot--for their own sake, that is implied--these 
islanders cannot increase our enemies power because our navy will 
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prevent the junction between the iblanders--any islanders-e=and Sparta, 
Somehow I was reminded, although I couldn't tell you now why, one 
thing is implied here which reminds of the formula "no war for Danzig"; 
in other words, all neutrals see what you do to Melos and they all 
willlband together and everyone will become the universal enemyy-you 
know, of everyons. Yes, but that is not so simple, as is shown in 
what's wrong with our age, but as the French put it, ¥ 
who will fight for » or for Danzig. This of course is also 
implied, but not said. 


Let me elaborate this point a bit, because there are things which 
must be said in addition to what our speaker suggested. We have no 
hope of progress on the continent, only on the islands. You see, 
even if this Argive policy succeeds, Argoes will be strong enough to 
defend herself on land against any Athenian encroachment. We have 
no hope for progress on the continent, only on the islands; and that 
means that the Argive business is only a stepping stone toward the 
islandg of islands, Sicily. There is something Periclean in this, 
you know, naval power as the basis, not land power. 


Now we come to part of chapter 100. The Melians: But your subjects, 
nevertheless, take great risks to free themselves. All the more should 
we, who are still free, do everything to avoid gubjugation. Other- 
wise we would be base cowards. Now they abandon completely the power- 
political argument and come back to a moral argunent--not justice but 
nobility, but of coursa..inaudibles. They enlarge the issue. Two 
things have to be considered: first, the blessings of freedom, and b.) 
virtue., The Athenians in chapter 101 oppose this enlarrsement. What 
has to be considered by you Melians, circumstanced as you are, is 


` not virtue, but safaty. You cannot afford it; you cannot afford to 


think of virtue in your situation. Be moderate-=-that is my translation . 
of this word ..(G)...... Be sensible, be moderate, The implication: ` 
For youy Dorians after all are notorious for your moderation. Here 
is the place to show it. 


The Melians: In war the outcome does not depend entirely on 
numbers--in other words, it is not foolhardiness that we resist. 
Sometimes the chances are more impartial between the stronger and 
weaker, the .0..(G)ecceeee Sometimes the chances are 
more just--that they do not say , they are only more common. 

If we give in before fighting, we are lost. But if we fight, there 

is still nope. The Athenians: Hope is the most deceptive if not based 
on solid power. You do not have a ghost of a chance against us. Do 
not make the mistlake of the many, who while they sbili can be safe 

by human means--if at the price of unpalatable sacrifices--while they 
still can be safe humanly, turn to immanifest hopes, meaning hopes 
based on immanifest thinzs, like soothsaying and oracles and "whate 
ever else of this kind causes ruin under the accompaniment of hopes." 
In other words, one can say the Athenians bring up the religious issue. 
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The Melians had only said there is hope because, after all, we may 
win the battle. You may make mistakes, and there may be some breake . 
down or something. The Athenians bring it up, and I think that is 
one thing of these aggravating things, you know, the Melians did 

not bring it up. The Melians reply: We are inferior to you in power 
and chance, good lucky but we are not inferior to you to youb chance 
which comes from the divine, because we stand as pious men against 
people who are not just. They do not bluntly say injust in their 
answer. And as for power--in other words, there are two items to be 
considered: power and chance. Regarding chance-~there is a chance 
coming from the gods, and in this respect we are in a much better 
position than you. As for power, we trust that the Spartans will 
help us for the sake of kinship and out of sheer shame if they let 
us down.e 


The Athenians: As for the favor of the gods, or right conduct 
towards the gods, we are not badly off. For we do not demand for 
anything outside of what the human belief regarding the divine is-« 
or we do not act outside of what is customary with a view to the 
gods. Nor do we act outside of the ..,.(G).... of the wishing of 
the things which refer to themselves, That is not clear whether they 
mean man or gods. For of the divine we opine and of the human we 
know with pervaneyi that the stronger rules over tho weaker "by 
necessary nature} by the necessity of natura. In other words, the 
rule of the etronger is the rule of gods and men; that is the prin- 
ciple on which we act. This nomos, this law, is sempeternal and 
universal. In other words, they say we are nót impious because we 
imitate the gods. And what piety is higher than the imitation of 
the gods. But wewill ask, what about the divine nomos which forbids 
injustice, greed, pride. And the implication is such a nomos would 
ve impossible becaase of the natural necessity driving towards that: 
What istrue of divine help is true also of the Spartan help. The 
Spartans--I interpret it--the Spartans act on the same principte as 
the gods. Spartan help is like divine help; the gods are like the 
Spartans in their conduct toward outsiders they are utterly selfish, 
and in addition, slow. The divine help comes only too late; Tne. 
Spartans are just only among themselves, and in their relation to 
others they pepara. the pleasant as noble, and the expedient as just. 
They will not be of any help to you. So, in other words, your hopes 
are unfounded and the Spartans--these are the same themes which occur | 
also in the Callicles and Thrasymachus discussions. The noble is for 
the ordinary man distinguished from the pleasant, but the Spartans 
identify them--but not by regarding the noble as pleasant, but by 
reducing the noble to the pleasant. In other words, what is pleasant 
for Sparta as Sparta-—-for the citizen bodye-is all which they consider. 
Among themselves they recognize the distinction between the noble ahd 
the pleasant. So what is pleasant for Spartan iniivicusls is not yet 
regarded as noble in opa Har but only among CPATEATS You renenber 
what we discussed when we spoke of book III chapter 62, the chapter 
on civil war, on stasis, š pr this principle there--and with which 
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Thucydides seems to identify himself, because he states it in his 

own name--which are all in favor of justice, moderation, even the 
divine lay is mentioned there; this, however, deals only with 

domestic relations within the polis. And the question is what is 

the law regarding «--by the way, to the point which you made before, 
the Melians could not have said what they said if there were not 

some basis in commonplace opinion for the notion that there is justice 
among cities, a justice not merely based on contractual relations 
between the cities involved. 


Student: Itm not entirely happy--I haven't any authority to speak 
on--I'm not entirely happy about the way we talk around the word 
justice. I know there was a distinction in the way the Greeks used 
the word justice-~-that it wasn't necessarily a virtue, but just the 
way things were. : 


Mr. Strauss: Not quite, I mean not quite. I mean, there were people 
that denied that justice was a virtue, but they were very marginal 
fellows like Thrasymachus~-who says what you call justice is simply 
how shall I say it, a form of stupidity. Such people exist also 
today. 


Student: But Thrasymachus was a fourth century chhracter. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but who said prior to the fifth century, or the 
fourth century, the esrly fifth century, who said prior to that that 
justice was mere folly? Let us finish this if you don't gind. 


l So, in other words, the Athenians conclude, your hopes are vain. 
The Melians go on: Precisely Spartan self-interest will indice them 
to come to our help. So in other words, it is not avain hope. The 
Athenians: But self-interest demands safety, safety, that one doesn't 
take risks, Only the considerations of the just and noble indices 
men to take risks or to dare. But the Spartans are the very opposite 
to daring. Hence they are not concerned with justice and nobility; 
they will not help you. The Melians: No conclusion can be Grawn 
from the Spartan's general conduct. Our case is a particular one. 

The Athenians: The Spartans may have more good will toward you than _ 
toward anyone else, but their caution will prevent them from acting 
on your behalf in a naval operation. The Melians: But they right 
take land action against youe-they might, in Greek the optative, which 
is a form of wishing. That is the end of this round which one must 
say, Clearly, as far as the argument goes, the Athenians have won. 


Now we come to the conclusicn, chapter 111. In the circumstare 
it is sheer folly to speak of the baseness of submission. Is it not © 
a much greater shame for you if your women-folk and children will be 
_ enslaved--it is a much greater shame than if you pay tribute and so on. 
We demand from you ...(G)...... moderate things, but in the sense which 
we discussed it before, according to measure. We act on the principle: 
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resist equals, associate nobly with the stronger, be moderate with 
the wasker., Associate nobly with the stronrer--that means, it can of 
course mean submit with dignity, and I think that is what they mean 
here, submit with dignity. And we are not the teople, the Athenians 
say, who would unnecessarily hurt your pride, we would not tell you - 
every day you are our slaves, nothing of that sort. So the answer 
is amazingly humain, considering the circumstance. The final reply 
of the Melians: They preserve thsir liberty, trusting the divine 
and the Spartans. In other words, their hopes have remained intact. 
And then the final remark of the Athenians: You are the only men 
who judge the future, the hoped-for, as safer than what is seen, 

and you see the immanifest things by your wish that they should come 
to pasé&. In other words, your seeing is produced by wishing; you 
trust in chance, That is the last word. That is the end of it 
eesinaudibles.s. 

I thought wes hould at least have a survey of the discussion. 


Student: Iwas struck when I read the thing, and I would like to 
amplify the opinion I expressed earlier about the similarity between 
the Melian dialorue and the discussion between Hitler and the 
Austrian premier, Schsosnick » but there is this difference. 
Hitler too wanted Austria, he wanted it for various reasons (I can't 
say?) without war. 


Mr. Strauss: I mean everyone wants things without war. 


Student: But what was the difference betweenthe two? Hitler not 
only spoke of pure power calculations, but he also behaved as a mad- 
man (inaudible) Now if he had simply talked about power calculatim 
then the Austrian premier might have answered like the Melians, his 
pride might have been hurt. But now we talk about the madman. The 
Austrian premier knew he could do nothing to changge this. His own 
moral feelings were broken down to a certain extent to the contrary 
moral position opposed it. As a result of Hitler's clevernees iff 
fétegning madness he was able to finally come to the Austrian parliament 
and say something like this: This nation, this people, need not come 
with hat in hand; I eel teke you into the greater (Evrope?). 

But the Athenians could not and did not do this. I think this is 
something that ise-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, as far as I remember there was nothing 
resembling a debate between Schsosnick and Hitler. He just shouted 
at him, He shouted. Hitler never debated. His pretest admirers said- 
what he was was due to a certain sleep-walker's intvition-but no 
‘argument. But, on the other hand, one must also say it lead to certain 
grave blunders, you know the famous story of the Russian campaign, 

and the greatest mistake--the declaration of war against this country. 
That was simply a irrational act. 
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Student: Yes, but people think that there was an insenity 
which rapt into Hitler which was only potential during the early 
part and some tai ters feel that this part, this clement of his 
fame, and I think it is interesting that you could not ar gue 
against a madman who was screaming about the immorality of opposing 
him. You can argue aginst somebody who is talking aboute-the one 
who is talking only about power and you are talking about justice. 


Mr. Strauss: I know, I em aware of that, but I think the cases are 
very different because there was in Austria at least a considerable 
part of the population in favor of the Nadi's, and probably the 3 
most active part. I mean the situation was different. i 


Student: But there were the people who might have gone over to Atte ns. 
So they are comparable. 


Mr. Strauss: In Melose 
Student: They are comparables- 


Mr. Strauss: But there was no organized proeAthenian stormtroopers - 
in Melos. 


Another student: It seems to me that there is a direct parallel 
between this and the Hytilenean affair, It seems to me that the 
Mytileneans made the same arguments to the Spartans (inaudible) 
Namely: If there is any question of justice, it can only occur between 
equals, and since the Mytileneans were weak and the Athenians were 
strong=~. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but of course the situation was very different. 


I mean, the Melians were subjects of, allies to the Athenians, and came o 


and deserted their allies in the midst of war, you krow, and this was 
their grave AR But may I ony say cone point. Of course 
the fact that iat a thenia s destroyed } Melos is in itself utterly 
irrelevant for the last re dment č, because the bigger poer will always 
destroy the maller pover, you know, otherwise it wouldn't be the 
bigger power. That doesn't mean the biggest mumbere-that doesn't 
mean much; you know they can be very poorly organized a nå trained 

and then thoy can be Licked. Look at Hastings in India for an exarple 
of avery small troops which defeated very large armies. But the 
much more interesting point is that in the debate the Nelians proved 
to be inferior to the Athenians. I think this will prove to be true 
even if we consider the external situation. You know what the Melians 
say at the beginning very wiscly, you are so strong that truly free 
and equal debate is not possible. But this of course doss not settle 
the issue, in no way. 


Thucydides! judgement could be said, as was suggested frequently, 
and mentioned by our speaker in a very strong poai felos is followed 
by Sicily. People who act as the Athenians act toward Melos are bound 
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to make a disastrous blunder. But to this one could re 
Tnueyaidas! calculation 2/65. If the Athenians nad not made the 
mistake of calling back BLED Eee they might have won, $ 
would have to engage in a much deeper a Why did they call 
back Alcibiades, That had te Go with the piety of the Athe 
people., Differently stated, it had to de with ne manifest impiety 
of Alcibiades, Pericles got into various kinds of troubles because 

of his accusation of Anaxagoras; but mo one would have suspected 

` Pericles of doing such a brutal, committing such a brutal rélégious 
act as Alcibiades was suspected of. 


g 
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Now, is there another connection between this suspicion, founded 
or unfounded, against Aci ibiades, and the conduct of the Athenian 
_. ambassadors in Melos. You know, it is they, after all, who bring up 
- the religious issue, and state thesetthines, Are they not little 
Alcibiades’, in other words, is not the Athenian embassy to Melos 
the same in spirit as Alcibiades. This, I think, would be a closer 
connection. So that Mcibiades was clever and a better general than 
Niclas--he could have defeated and conquered Sicily--but that he was 
prevented from defeating Sicily was cue to his bad reputation. And 
` part of that bad repttation had to do with his impiety, however 
superficial tne Athenians' notion of piety may have been. But still, 
= that was there. Was this not also active in the lvidan affair? At 
~~ 4" least to the extent that this argues.) regarding the gods or the 
divine played a part, and was, so to speak, purposely brought up "a 
the Athenians. The Melians didn't begin ite 


Student: (inaudible) about Alcibiades being the one who made the . 
decision that the Melians should be killed. Also, if Alcibiades had 
been in Sicily, fwould\this; have been a policy that he would have 
espoused, and Nicias did not, because almost immediately--inaudible-- 
it seems to be a contrast. It is not the Athenians who are really 

~» din Sicily, it is the weak Melians who are in Sicily and are beated, 
Mr. Strauss: The weak? 
Student: Melians--people who are afraid of all but their own shadow. 


Mr. Struass: The Melians? 


Student: It can be maintained that the Melians who rely on hope are 
fearful-~— 


Mr, Strauss: Oh, I see now. In other words, the Athenian equivalent 
to the Melian situation--that's what you mean. Yes, that is true. 


Student: And Alcibiades is the equivalent to the ambassadors. 


ia Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is correct. That is another way of looking ati 
i 
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it. But still I would say you must not neglect the Alcibiades 
business. That is true. I mean, if you are rignt, then the 
outcome would be Thucydides agrees neither with Alcibiades? 
Athenians nor with the Melians. And I believe that is confirmed 
by tne remark about the Chians in book VIII, when he makes his 
judgment that the Chians alone, apart from the Spartans, succeeded 
in combining prosperity with moderation, But the Chians also 
revolted somewhat prematurely against Athens, but they acted much 
less prematurely than the Melians did. And I think that is one 

of the finest delicacyes, of the many delicacies of Thucydides, 
that he never says that the Mclians should have waited; he has 

too much respect for the nobility of the Melians. Even though it 
waw an imprudent act, it was a nobly imprudent act, and that must 
be respected. I believe that is part of this story of the Melians. 
But I think you are right, in other words, the link between Melos 
and Sicily is not only Alcibiades, but also Nicias, But it is 
also true that the Alcibiades link is more visible than the Nicias 
link. That you would admit. But I would say this decisively 
confirms our thesis of last time--that the Alcibiades link is more 
visible, true, but that the primary addressee is Niclas. What 
you see primarily is the hubris of the Athenians leading to their 
fall; that is the Nicias sice. But a deeper analysis shows it is 
more complicated than that, and that is where the error of Nicias 
comes in. I think that is really neatly stated now. 


Student: One other question. Is there any significance in the 
fact that Thucydides glosses over Alcibiades-~ 


Mr. Strauss: That is one of the probably millions of silences of Thucydides, 
But I suppose the immediate addressee, say the intelligent readers 

of the next generation who read that book, knew of course many facts 
which we do not know. That is so, and therefore we must be very 
greatful to have some later writers, for example Plutarch, but also 
Xenophon, and from others, for transmitting to us some of the facts 
that are not there. By the way, also comedy tells us a lot of things-- 
I mean Aristophanean comedy. Even in Plato we find quite a few 

things. When we read the Nicias of Plato in the Laches it is at 

first glance very different from the Nicias of Thucydides, but I 

think a closer analysis will show that they are the same man. And 

also the Nicias in Aristophanes! Knights--no he is closer to 
Thucydides! Nicias than Plato's, but even there there are differences 
which are interesting. , 


Student: A little bit earlier the discussion of the Athenians! view 
toward Cleon--it was said that they were happy for Cleon to take 

up the charge at Pylus becuase if he were killed, and soon. And 

it was interpreted at the time that this meant that this particular 
group of Athenians felt domestic policy took precedence over foreign 
policy. 


Mr. Strauss: More simply and perhaps more cautiously stated, they 
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regarded good order of the polis as more important than 
victory in foreign wars. 


Student: You make it harder for me, but any way, inthis dialogue 
one of the points which the Melians bring up is that if your 
Athenians act this way then you will give a law to others to 
continue the sane way. 


‘Mr. Strauss: Yes, but this discussion deals entirely with the 


relation between cities, not on the affects this has on the life 
within the city. 


Student: But my argument would be-«this is what I'm driving at. 
What you say is right, but the Melians want them to view foreign 


- policy in terms of domestic policy. 


Mr. Strauss: That is in a way true. The common good of all cities, 
so that all cities form a community in a way, just as the polis is 
a community of individuals. That is true. That is very good. 


Student: Then you admit this; then it creates some problems. 


Mr. Strauss: That is very good what you say. In other words,: 

what the Melians say--they are the only people wio oppose explicitly 
the Athenians principle, you will recall that. They are the only a 
ones. It amounts to this, that the polis is just as mach a member 6f- 
a community as the individual. In other words, the polis is as mich 
under a law--not just the positive law of this or that treaty,--as 

the individual. That is true; that is true. 


Student: Where is that paragraph? 


Mr. Strauss: Where he speaks of the common good, when they speak of 
the common good, and this is the imolication. The Athenians say 
there is a common good between Athens and Melos, or here and there, 
but there is not a common good in general, universally, for all citees 
which would lead to principles of justice to which ail cities have 


to bow. The question of the barbarians is completely out af it, ít 


is completely out. It would would have to be taken up also ina 


truly philosophic discussion, but this is not necessary for our purpose 
here. And, so that is pornos te We would have two extremes then: en 
the one extreme are the Melians who say all men, ircividvals as well 
as cities, are subject to a higher law, are sil menoors of ons come 
munity; and at the other pole we would have the position of Thrasy- 
machus, Callicles, as crudely understoodys-each m an for } himself, each 


individual, justice is sheer nonsense or a mere Seneca ends age 
intrinsic validity; and the intermediate position is that no, th 


individual is essentially a member of the polis and this moans there 
are certain rules of justice which af*hy to all fellow citizens, I 
mean which depend not merely on positive law. But the polis as polis 
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is not subject to any higher law. This is the view. Now I believe 
the middle view is the view of Thucydides, but with this crucial 
understanding: While justice as justice coes not anpiy to the polis 
except in the limited sense-~compliance with treaties and this kind 
of thing--there is of course the important consideration between a _ 
prudent and imprudent foreign policy--prudent now strictly in the 
sense of mere iets aa that is the minimum which he would 
say--whether we behave like a madman like Gleaner whether we behave 
like Pericles makes all the difference. But he would go beyond that, 
I think, although I could not at the moment call chapter and NE 
that he would say a long-range calculation will not be a habit with 
a city or with a statenan if it is not more than calculation. a 


- other words, if they ave not moderate, if there is not an habitual 


restraint on the desire to have more. You knew a mere cold-blooded 
calculator without any restraint, habitual restraint, will not be 
able consistantly to calculate. 


Student: Aren't you mixing up the concBt of justice with restraint, 
which in Greek is distinct. (7) 


Mr. Strauss: Moderation would be the word, and not eve (eee 


‘Student: Apparently the tiing before Sicily was not to mpiy that 


they received the rewards of injustice, (inaudible) 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, but ....(G)..... is surely used as the opposite 
to hubris, but it can also be used in opposition to ..:(G).... 


Student: But it is not a question of injustice as we think of it. 


. Hubris is an act improper to yourself-- 


Mr. Strauss: Well, that is hard to say, but I am willing to take it 

up on this basis, because this is, if I am not mistaken, the argument 

of Plato's Republic, an important part of it, namely that one could 
make a case for justice very simply and crudely on the basis of mere 
self-interest of each individual, you know, if you want to live in 
reasonable security and therefore we submit to law and a police force* 
and therefore, in brief, the polis, like a band of robbers, peace among 
themselves, ...(G).... among themselves, but no obligations whatsoever 
to outsiders. That is possible. Now this is the lowest position you 
can take, but it is also the minimum position you must take. That is 
developed in the discussion between Socrates and Thrasymachus in Plato's 


Republic. 


‘nn And now the argument procedes as follows, not the visible argument, 


but when you think of it it comes to light. The question is what is 
the essential difference between the gang of robbers and the polis. 
We all divine that there is a difference, but how is this to...inavdible 
And there are two mays of making the distinction, and both are visualize. 


*and that kind of thing. 
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by Plato. One is that the polis is as much subject to rules of 
justice-—that means the polis is a part of a larger whole, it 
amounts to the same--and the other is no, the good polis owes it 

to her_self not to behave like a pig. And I think the Platonic 
answer is the latter. That is true. But I hesitate very mach 

to speak about the Cresks, you see, it is very hard. We have, after 
all, chiefly--and from the classical period we have only these great 
works going back to Homer. But what, I mean that is very hard to 
say what a simple pious man thought of mere frivolous killing of 
women and children, burning down of cities and things of that order. 


Student: One argument is, you see, that it was not frivolous killing, 
but that it was just punishment for hubris on the part of the Melians, 
for daring to step outside of their natural role--<- 


Mr. Strauss: Well, Smybe some people saw it that way. It is certain 
that the Athenian ambassadors did not say a word to that effect. 

The Athenians only say you are fools; they don't say you are filled 
with insolent pride. They don't turn about the argument and say 

you are the ones who fight against the gods, disobeying the law of 
the stronger, they don't say that. And I don't believe anyone would 
say they are men of hubris. The question is only whether this 

noble action, undeniably noble action, was not so unwise that from 
avery strict point of view one could question its nobility. But 

it would be of such an inhuman strictness it is better not to express 
ite 


Student: I would like to question the idea of hubris, which seemed 
to me to be stretching it a bit, unless the gods are involved. 


Student: But the gods were neutral, this is the point. They keep 
the system going, but they don’t interfere with the system. 


Mr. Strauss: That is not quite true. We have seen that Apollog 
interfers very much with the system. 


Student: I don't think Apollo really enters in-~ 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I am speaking now of average beliefs. We are 
not speaking of what Thucydides believed or what you would believe, 
this is not the--I also would assume that the Athenians would not have 
accepted the statement of the Delphi god as an unsaborned statement. 
That I believe because there would be such a glaring conflict between 
the Athenian patriotism and their piety that in a pinch they would 
have chosen patriotism ratherxi than piety as cities ordinarily do. 
That is quite true. And in addition one could of course say, in 
favor of your position, that Apollo's action would probably have been 
traced, if developed, to some breach of some sacred law on the part 

of the Athenians. That is quite true. 


Student: The hubris, though?, of stepping out of line usually has some 


Bice 
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reference to some divine standard of a more moral kind than simply 
the kind of rule of the stronger«-the law which the Athenians bring 
out as the way the gods behave. The way the Athenians present it it 
has no moral content at all, as far as I can see, and without some 
moral content it seems to me that you can't use the notion of hubris. 


Student: Yes, but the whole "know thyself" (inaudible) was based on 
the Greek awareness that you could never know where your limit lay-- 


Mr. Strauss: We always introduce these unknown manners of the Greeks, 
And here we have the Athenians at Melos, and we also have Thucydides, 
But surely our next source and the most accessible statement is that 

of the Athenian ambassadors, and there is no question that they do 

not accuse the Melians of hubris. There is no question. You see, 

they as the weaker in a hopeless position are willing to fight against 
the stronger is not hubris, but plain folly.’ We use the word moral, | 
as the questioner just did and as everyone has done today, and it is 
meaningful, but we must only make clear that what we call moral con- 
sists of two elements--I mean there is no Greek word for moral, you 
know that, the man who coined the word was Aristotle, ..(G)... 

in Plato it never occurred and still less in Thucydides;~and with 
Arittotle it occurs chiefly in the context of moral virtue. I meank 
Aristotle wouldn't say an action is immoral; he would day it is bad, 

or horrid, you know. It is just asin former times no one would 

speak of unaesthetic things, they would say ugly things. Or they. would 
say nonsense, but not illogical. We take our terms of praise and 
blame from the sciences, if I may say œ, dealing with truth--logic, 
with the good-~ethics, and with the beautiful--aesthetics, instead 

of speaking directly. But now the Greek words which one would have 
used are just and noble, there is no word whichcomprises them both. 

I mean, sometimes each can be enlarged upon by the other, but there 

is no simple word virtue. Now the difference is clear. The just is 
not necessarily nobles-which doesn't mean that it is ignoble. A simple 
example--if you pay your debt, it is just, but it is not a noble action. 
If someone went around saying look what a noble action I have pe formed 
by paying my debt. To undergo capital punishment--if deserved--a 


. just action, but no one would say it is a noble actior; even to go to 


jail is a just action. So there is a real difference. 


It is a bit indicated in our times when you speak of beyond the 
call of duty; that is surely noble. And what is within the call of 
duty is just. It is interesting. And then there is another term which 


meansS—=~ .6(G)eee- in Greek which means the divinely permitted, the 
divinely permitted. And that of course has clearly the relation: 
to the gods. It can of course apply, for example, ...(G)..... to 


kill aman is of course unjust, and at the same time impious, if you 
translate ..(G)... in that way, it is true, ..-(G).... 

occurs in Thucydides, but, for example, in Aribtotle the normal terms 
are the just and the noble. He uses the word Owe Or oa. (G)an 
impious, rarely--for wxample when he speaks of abortion. Beyond which | 
point is abortion impious. The rule is when the fetus is considered to 


Le 


', moderation, can be understood as a purely human virtue with out any 7 
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aa sensation; then it is impious -inaudible-~ 


As regards hubris, I think hubris can also be used «-I know now 
what I wanted to say~-can also be used in the context in which the . 
gods do not enter. It can also be both. In this way-= sobhrosine 


relation to the gods at all. And in this context it has twooprosites:” : 
one is hubris, and one is madness. They are not identical, obviously, 
but they indicate both in different ways the stepping beyond, but 

with different emphasis. But I think the main point which we agreed 
upon=--at least if silence can be construed as consent--is that clearly 
Thucydides does not side either simply with the Athenians or the 
Melians, and the simple condemnation of the Athenians that would 
correspond to the Nicias point of view. The peculiar--not neutrality-~-~ 
imparitaity of Thucydides which prevents him from ddentifying himself 
with either--that is I think the point toward which we should be lead 
by him by the understanding of his work. But that Thucydides would 
‘have preferred, as a human being, the Melians to this kind of Athenians, 
I have no doubt about it; he was not a cruel and callous man. The 
Melians might have avoided this destruction. 


Student: I have a conceit. Inthe 7th book of the Politics there is | 
a discussion of--I think it is a question of (#mpaudible) and in 
terms of~-I811 just use my own words,-=in terms of a moderate foreign 
policy Aristotle gives four reasons, and I think they are suggestive 
of some of the things which come up in the Melian dialogue. 


inaudible---- an island; another one is simply unjuste« 

Mr. Strauss: That is simply expansion just for expansion's aie 
Student: The third is the god who has no external—~ 

Mr. Strauss: That corresponds, as far as the polis goes, to the island. i 
I mean, to the island which is so well located that no navies will 


come around--not one of these island which can be approached by 
navies as easily as--inaudible. 
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Lecture 12, February 12, 1962 
Book VI, chapters l- 47 


Mr. Strauss: You raise a number of questions Which we are not yet 

perhaps able to answer. The important question is how important was 

the defeat in Sicily for tha whole war, since after all Athens was perfectly 
willing to fight. That we can see only when we come to book VIII. 

Now you draw a detailed analysis of the speeches of Nicias and Alcibiades, 
You found a contradiction in Alcibiades! saying that Sicily is weak 

and yet necessary for Athens. Is this a contradiction, I mean can 

there not be very rich pastures, you know, which are extremely helpful 

for your own use and which can easily be conquered? 


Speaker: But his point seems to be that we cannot leave unconquered 

a city that might be able to conquer us, and if this is his point, that 
is a contradiction. It is not a contradiction to say that Sicily was 
simply weak. 


Hr. Strauss: I see. That makes sense, what you said. And you emphasize 
that he has a sound estimate of the situation in Sicily, and his policy- 
what was his policy? You called it moderate; I:don't believe it would 
be called moderate by Thucydides. 


Speaker: Not in terms of self-restraint, but what I mean is that on the 
- battlefield he had a moderate policy because he was sufficiently cautious 
regarding what was necessary, and yet he was not so fearful that he 
wanted to pack up and go home. 


Mr. Strauss: Let us call it sensible, and his sensibility consists in 
the fact that he tried to make the winning of the war easier by using 
also diplomatic means, and not like the hero Lamachus. ..inaudible. 

And therefore this paradoxy-~-a moderate 
policy and yet not a moderate man=-would have to be restated; a first- - 
rate politician and general, and an intemperate man, That is, however, 
not a paradox, that happens more than once. We have a discussion of that 
in Aristotle. Do you know where that is?, : 


te * 


Speaker: In Aristotle particularly where the young man in the best regime 
would be a good warrior, but note- 


_ Mr. Strauss: No, no, It is a much more hard~headed discussion. Do you 
remember that? 


Student: If a general is dishonest, he may still be a good PORRE but 
not a good treasurer. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes. The question is, if you can't have all good qualities 
combined, which are more important. For example, say the intellectual 
virtues required and on the other hand, the moral virtues. Now in the 

case of the general, a first-rate general, the most important thing is 
that he have the intellectual qualities, and if his moral qualities are not 
so high--at least those which are not directly related to intellectual 
qualities--it is not so important. But in the case of a treasvrerg for 
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example it would be very important that he have the others, you know. — 
This is the point. Now you spoke most extensively about Nicias! speech 
and found there certain difficulties and contradictions.: Can you state 
the main point. 


_ Speaker: Well, one point was that the war would bring honor to him, and 
my point was that since the burden of his speech is to show how dangerous 
the war is, then war would endanger his already good reputation and we 
say in book V that peace would secure his repubation. 


Mr. Strauss: I see now. Could it not be stated more simply as follows: 
Nicias says in the same spsech "I would have a selfish interest in the 
war, because I would become the general, the commander as a matter of 
fact; but I am nevertheless against it because it would be disastrous to 
Athens." 


Speaker: That is what I sayd. 


Mr. Strauss: That is what you said, is it. So in other words, how can 
` he derive glory from a disastrous war. -I believe it is that simple. 


Speaker: That is more or less what I said. 


Mr. Strauss: Now let us turn to a chherent discussion of this partaand 
begin at the beginning. I would like to say only a word about the con- 
nection with Melian dialogue which immediately precedes. One could say 
that the reply to the Metian dialogue is the Sicilian disaster. That 
would surely be Nicias?! reasoning--divine punishment for injustice and 
hubris. And one could then suggest this proportion: ‘elians/Athenians « 
Nicias/ Alcibiades. In other words, the position a? Nicias is close to 
that taken by the Melians, and the Athenians in Melos express an Alcibiadean 
view. And by the way there is also--this was mentioned before in this 
Class--there is another proportion which we must not forget: Melian 
dialogue and this Sicilian business are related to each other like the 
funeral speech and the plague. These are perhaps the most dramatic sequences 
in the history. This one can say is the most visible lesson of the work 

of Thucydides as a whole. And this would only be in agreement with what 

we said earlier about Nicias being the primary addressee. In both cases 
hubris followed by punishment. 


Bt of course the difficulty is that the Sicilian disaster destroys 
especially Nicias, and Sicily became a disaster tnly through the recall 
of Alcibiades. Alcibiades plan was from the purely political-military 
point of view sound, as the speaker has pointed cut. But why was 
Alcibiades recalled? Because he was justly suspected of hubris and impiety, 
i.e. of the very things which the Athenians in Melos revealed by their 
whole posture. The open impiety does lead to ruin without any action on 
the part of the gods. This is surely the lesson conveyed, we can say 
by Thucydides; it is obviously different from Nicias' view, although in 

the practical consequence it agrees with Nicias. 


Now let us turn to book VI and VII. Let us read the beginning of 
chapter 2, which is most directly related to the issue of the archaology. 


ee It was inhabited in old time thus, and these were the nations 
that held it: The most ancient inhabitants in a part thereof are 
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2. It was inhabited in old time thus, and these were the nations 
that held it: The most ancient inhabitants in a part thereof are 
said to have been the Cyclopes and Laestrigones, of whose stock 

I have nothing to say, (Mr. Strauss: In Greek the "I" is 
emphatic; I, for one, you could trandlate it.) Let that suffice 
which the poets have spoken and which every particular man hath leaned 
learned of them. After them, the first that appear to have dwelt 
therein are the Sicanians, as they say themselves, nay, before the 
other, as being the natural breed of the island. But the truth is, 
they were Iberians, and driven away by the Ligyans from the banks 
of Sicanus, a river on which they were seated in Iberia. 


You see bhre againthe immanifest character of the ancient things. 
Now we come back, then, to the most remote past as transmitted through 
reports, oral reports or poetic reports, the Cyclops, for example, and 
Thucydides says I know nothing about their genus, their origin, the class 
of beings to which they belong, and therefore I abstain from judgment. 
There is some connection between this invisibility of the ancient and the 
invisible hopes--hopes put on the irvisible+-of which the Melian dialogue 
spoke.’ 


Then there are various other things which I myself find interesting 
in the sequel--where he mentions the settling together in Sicily of 
people coming from Troy with Greeks, That is a momentary side-light-- 
the mortal enemies in this new situation settle together. Cities and 


_ tribes are not permanent; they pass and all kinds of combinations are 


possible. The account seems to imply that orighally Sicily was un- 
inhabited, contrary to what the Sicanians say that they were sprung 
from the soil. Such a large island as Sicily was uninhabited--well, 
many other stretches of the earth were in the oldest time uninhabited. 
There was a beginning of the human race which spread then from a given 
center or centers--or at least there were the cataclysms, you know, the 
recurring destructions of the human race where only pparce survivors-~ 
sparce groups survived. This is heye of course in no way developed, but 


indicated, 


NM 


One could perhaps say, and that is an extreme suggestion, prior to 
man there was universal unrest, universal unrest—you know, the thing he 
discussed at the beginning, so that with man the possibility of rest 
begins. That would of course need a much longer reflection and could be 
understood only by the possibility that the characteristic of man--reason 
or intelligence--is the true principle of rest, which is not altogether 


_sufficing. Well, at the end of chapter 2, Thucydides, when he speaks of 


the coming of the Greeks, says that they sailed in by sea, which is a 
wholely redundant expression, and surely strange, but I think it has a 
meaning in so far as coming by sea--sailing in by seas~is said only of 
the Greeks, and this indicates a difficulty of the archaeology where he 
presented sea power as fundamentally a Greek business, you know, Minos 
began ite--there were some side glances also at Venetian sea power--but 
the overall impression was that this, was a Greek affair. One could say 
this sketch of ancient history transends the peculiar Greek limitations 
of the first archaeology; it is an important correction, 


Dm mte 
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Now let me turn, then, the the question of the war later on, at 
the beginning of chapter 6; let us read the beginning. 


6. These were the nations, Greeks and barbarians, that inhabited 
Sicily. And though it were thus great, yet the Athenians longed 
very much to send an army against it, out of a desire to bring it 
RY all uncer their subjection, which was the true motive, (Mr. Strauss: 
.\ More literally, the truest motive, just as ....(G)...in Greek,. 
the truest cause.) but as having withal this fair pretext of 
aiding their kinds:d and new confederates. 


You see that is the distinction he made already in the firstbook, the 
truest motive and another motive; but how did he call it in the first 
book--that other motive which was not the truest cause? The complaints . 
made openly, made in the open, whereas the truest cause was immanifest. 
This is some changed. Thucydides explains now why this distinction is 
necessary. He didn't call it fine-sounding, the opnnly stated causes, 
he did not call them fine-sounding in the first book. Men need these 
fine sounding things, the noble, According to one of these puns which 
the classic writers enjoyed, the Creek word for noble, kalon, and the 
pun is to link it up with the Greek word kalean, which means to call, 

to sound; and so men necd that, but he does not explain that need. 
Perhaps one could say on the basis of certain observations of the Melians, 
the frank assertion of the principle of imperialism would mean the 
assertion of universal imperialiim, you know, and this would of course 
in itself create universal enmity. There must therefore always be a 
limiting principle admitted, the highesounding ones. You remember that 
even Hitler had to say in a crucial situation "Only the Sudetenland" and 
then my ambitions will be satisfied." But of course also the deeper 
reason, the effect on life within the polis on the objective of the 
individuals if universal greed is admitted to be the objective of the 
polis. 


Now this fine sounding reason is supplied by the rem 
people of Egesta to help them against Selinuntians, an aliv¢d 
Syracusians. Syracuse was the most powerful city--(Mr. Stra 
to the map and points out the places involved in this chapte 
Syracuse was the key enemy for Athens. Syracuse may very wall become 
ed greater power still by the defeat of the Egestaeans, Thus there 
would be a danger to Athens because of the kinship of the Syracusians, 
who were Dorians, to the Spartans, Corinthians, and so on, who also were 
Dorians. The situation is this: The Egestaeans come to the Athenians 
just as in the beginning the Corinthians came to Sparta; just as the 
Spartans were driven into an allegedly defensive, but legally unjust 
war against Athensffor the Corinthians, the Athenians are driven into | 
an allegedly defensive, but unjust war against Syracuse and her allies. 
Yet was the Athenian war against Syracuse legally unjust; that would 
have to be considered. 


There is of course also a kinship of the Egestaeans request with that 
of the Corcyraeans at the beginning, remember. fhe Athenians, however, 
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decide to send sixty galléss to Sicily’ under the command of Alcibiades, 
Nicias and Lamachus. Nicias is against the expedition and is elected 
general against his will. Now when we come to Nicias’ speech--let us 
read the remark of Thucydides immediately preceding Nicias' speech and 
the beginning of the speech. | 


8. ....But Nicias, having heard that himself was chosen for 

one of the generals, and conceiving that the state had not well 
resolved, but affected the conquest of all Sicily, a great matters, 
upon small and superficial pretences, stood forth, desiring 

to have altered this the Athenians! purpose, and spake as follows: 


9. "Though this assembly was called to deliberate or our 
preparation and of the manner how to set forth our fleet for 
Scily, yet to me it seemeth that we ought rather once again 
to consult whether it be not better not to send it at all than, 
‘upon a short deliberation in so weighty an affair and upon the 
credit of strangers, to draw upon ourselves an impertinent war, 


In other words, you see in Greek the terms are identical, used by 
Thucydides first and by Nicias afterwards*«a short or brief deliberation, 
and about great affairs, Thucydides spoke of a great matter. That does 
not happen often, Thucydides! using in his own name identically the 

same words asthe speaker, there is an agreement between Thucydides and | 
Nicias here. Needless to say that the speech will also reveal the 
difference between Thucydides and Nicias. It would be good to go over 
all the speech; of course it could not be done properly on the basis of 
any translation, to see if there is any strict parallel to thate-that 
Thucydides uses before the speech the same terms as the speaker. 


Now Nicias speaks against the war although he will receive honor from 
it, for he is made one of the three generals. And he is not afraid of 
danger~-danger to his life and also of course to his very large possessions. | 
In other words, he does not think of his private good which would make 
him hiterested in going out to Sicily, but only of the common good. You 
will find an interesting discussion of this argument in Machiavelli's 
Discourses, book III, chapter 16. But in the case of Machiavelli you will 
have similar difficulties as in the case of Thucydides; you have to go 
deeper into the argument. Machiavelli uses as his context the complicated 
relation between private and public interest. 


Nicias continues: So he would receive honor from the assignment and 
he is not afraid of danger; although, he adds, to think of the danger is 
by no means improper, one should think of it. But, we would say, should 
we not think more of honor, especially a general, and how can one derive 
honor as a general from an ill-conceived expedition. So, in fact, his 
private interest is in full agreement with the public intcrest as he 
understands it. One could rather say--to draw the conclusion--that, and 
this private interest is an interest not only in the preservation of his 
acquired repubation, but also he is afraid of the danger. And this is in 
conformity with what was said book V, chapter 16. 
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Speaker: I also made the point that this has some relation to his 
desire to persuade the demos, and that he doesn't want to frankly admit 
that it is going to be dangerous for him. Because on hiw own principile 


. of attacking Alcibiades on the grounds of persuing his private interest 


he doesn't want himself to be vulnerable to this kind of attack. 


Mr. Strauss: That is true, but he isn't very practical there, as we shall 
. see. In other words, this is an introduction. He adds, however, that he 
has no hope to persuade the Athenians from their plans; he says, in other 
words, that I know that my speech will be weak and ineffective. The 
manner, the character of the Athenians is too strong for him. They are 
bent on having more, and dissatisfied with what is available. The term 
used, eee(G)eoes- , gob later on a technical meaning after Aristotle 
and is the basis of thetraditional term, now so Famous , existence, the 
existing. There is no such expression in Plato and Arisébtle, that would 
be the things which are, as distinct from the things which have been and 
which will be. The thines which are available. 

In other words, these ate exactly the terms used in the other way around of 
the Spartans. The Spartans are satisfied with the available and are not 
concerned with more in 1/70. 


Nicias is satisfied with the available things: his life, his wealthe= 
he was one of the richest men in Athens, and his fame. His private good 
differs from the common good as understood by the community, not from the 
true common good. And the difference is that his understanding of the 
common good is not the common good as understood by the city of Athens 
at large. We see here why he is ineffective and why Pericles was so 
effective, Pericles?! private good argeed with the commen good as under- 
stood by the community, and that is the basis of the eulogy in book II, 
chapter 65. Let ns now look at Alcibiades. His private good agrees 
with the common good as understood by the community until the affairs with 
the Hermag you know, the mutilation of the Hermes statues. 


But let us contime with Nicias?! speech, The Athenians! desire for 
more leads them to take risks about the invisible and future things, in 
contradistinction to the available and visible things. Now this is very 
interesting becssse this is the very antithesis vsed in the Melian 
dialogue, especially in chapter 113 of book V. Tre Melians took such 
. risks in the view cf the Athenian ambassadors. {hey did not base them- 
selves on the available, but put their faith on the immenitfest or invisible 
and future. So the extremes touch, The Melians and the Athenians--but 
of course in very different ways. I mean the Athenians do not put their 
trust on the gods as the Melians do, but on their own power and ultimately 
of course, in chancesy-that touche will not act against them. The question 
which we have to consider in the light of later developments is this: Does 
not Nicias in another way put his trust in the immanifest and future. That 
we must see. Mainly for this reason;-he eventually accepts the generalship 
although he knows that the exnedition-is hopeless, Is not this virtuous 
act, as it appears to him, based on his trust in the invisible and future 
things. 
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But let us contime with the speech. The Athenians have already many 
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enemies in Greece itself, and she will drag other enemies hither by 

her going to Sicily. ‘the implication: for she will fail in Sicily. He 

is completely silent about the possibility of victory; he is a radical 
defeatist in this speech. The peace, the present peace, is unstable. 

Not having been glorious for either side, but more inglorious for Sparta. 
This was Nicias’ own peace, you must not forget. Wa Athenians tried to 
right a wrong which was done to Eresta while we have not righted the 

wrong done to us by our allies who deserted us in the north. If the 
Syracusians would make themsclves master of the whole of Sicily, she would 
be less of a danger to us than she is now for then she would be afraid 
that by helping Sparta to destroy us, she would enable Sparta to destroy 
her. .That is a somewhat strange argument. It surely would lead to the 
conclusion that he does not bring out; the next step would not be that 
Sparta would destroy Sicily, but that the conquest of Sicily by §racuse 
does constitute a danger to Athens. . This he admits without being aware 

of it. We should stay away from Sicily, or at most only make a show of 
power there for a short while and then leave. For there exists at present 
an opinion of our very great power and this opinion protects us. He 
implies, I take it, that this opinion cf our very great power will restrain 
the Syracusians. At present the Syracusians fear us owing to our reputation. 
Let us preserve our reputation, and let us draw all possible Nenefit from 
it. Let Athens act as I, Niclas, act+-you remember what Thucydides said 
about Nicias! motive in book V. But iff we meet a failure in Sicily they 
will come to the Spartans here against us, for they will act exactly as 
you did. You were afraid of Sparta, but then against your expectations 
you defeated them; and hence, despising the Spartans, you plan to move 
against Sicily. We must fear Sparta, an oligarchy, threatening our 
democracy, and therefore abstain from the Sicilian adventure. 


Then he turns to discrediting the Egestaeans and above all Alcibiades, 
Alcibiades is guided only by consideration of his own benefit. He has. 
ruined himself by the ponies, and seeks to get out of it by generalship, 
and to become privately femous through the danger of Athens. The whole 
affair is too big for a young man, both as regards council and sharp 
action--what would now be called energetic action, which is quite strange `` 
becaase energetic action is not so alien to the young as wise council may 
be. Let us not repeat our mistake~-I believe he refers to Corcyra. He 
admits that there is a slight illegality in what he proposes; the reversal 
of the decision of last time is slightly illegal. But even the very 
correct Nicias thinks that a slight illegality is not so important in a 
matter of such gravity. Still, we must keep this in mind. 


Now, before we go on, which points which you brought out in the 
Nicias speech did I disregard? 


Speaker: I made the point that if Nicias was right both as th the lack of 
necessity and as to the danger, then this does not really present a 
moral question. 


Mr. Strauss: That I see now. It is somewhat illegitimate to bring it up 
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where we are discussing the issue now as presented by Thucydides, and 
here the moral issue does not enter, I mean, the whole question of the 
justice of expansion is not brought up by either side. Nicias also 
argues entirely on grounds of expediency. 


| Speaker: Yes, but it seems to have been explicit in all of our discussion. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but you see, rightly to the extent to which Thucydides 
draws our attention to this issue by certain allusions, but this does not 
necessarily mean that it is present on every level, you know, and I have 
observed before that the moral issue comes up as such only in the dis- 
cussion with the Nelians and no other discussions. For example, when the 
question of Mytilene was discussed, Diodotus explicitly excludes con- 
siderations of justice. And you would have to show by argument that the 
moral issue is present here by what appears in the speeches. Now wurely 
it does not appear~-the issue of justice does come up in other speeches, 
for example later on when Alcibiades is in Sparta he has to say a lot about. 
justice because he behaves like a terrible traitor against his own 
country, and therefore he must prove that it is just to become a traitor 
to ones country, you know; but here the question does not arise. The 
question is simply: Athens has no obligations to Syracuse. She may enter 
if she pleases relations with Fresta, and that will lead to a war with 

the Selinuntians, and therefore also with Syracuse; but that she is free 
to do. And the question is only the expediency not only of expansionism 
in general, but of this particular act of expansion ut this time. And / 
here Nicias argues only against that, just as Alcibiades does not bring up 
here the issue. 


Now in chapter 15 we see that Thucydides agrees with Nicias regarding 
Alcibiades! character. And in the sequel of chapter 15--I think we should 
read that, the second half of chapter 1%, where he analyses how Alcibiades! 
character became responsible for the ruin of Athens. 


15. eeeeFor being in great estimation with the citizens, his desires 
were more vast than for the proportion of his estate, (Mr. Strauss: 
No, for the available estate, the avilable estate, as distinguished 
from the expected or hoped for, you know.) beth in maintaining 
horses and other his expenses, was meet; which proved afterwards 
none of the least camsaes of the subversion of the Athenian common- 
wealth. For most men fearing him, both for his excess in things that 
(Mr. Strauss: Not most men. The Greek word is hoi paloi, the many, 
- which has a definite political connotation.) concerned his pweson and 
l form of life and for the greatness of his spirit in every particular 
action he undertook, as one that aspired to the tyranny, they became 
his enemy, And although for the public he excellentiy managed the 
` war, yet every man, privately displeased with his course of life, 
gave the charge of the wars to others, and thereby not long after 
overthrew the state. 


Now let us see. Who overthrew the city? Who overthrew the city? The 
. Many, the many, not Alcibiades. Not let's see, Alcibiades was feared by 
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the many because of the greatness of his private--well, illegality 

ool Ses » his action against the nomos, which doesnot 
necessarily mean criminal acts, but it means simply “inpropriety-eyou 
know, he didn't behave well. They fear him because of the greatness 
of his private, say, illegality, and because of the greatness of his 
mind, ..(G).. » and hence they suspect him of tyrannical desires. 
you know, he was clever enough to become a tyrant and he was intemperate 
enough to have these sorts of desires which only a tryannical man can 
satisfy. Although his military dispositions were excellent and recognized 
as such publicly, privately the individuals disliked and distrusted 
him, and therefore turned to other leaders. Not Alcibiades, but the 
many, overturned the polis. 


Student: Where Hobbes in his translation uses "every man? is that the 
same a hoi paloi? 


Mr. Strauss: Each, heti” stad ¢) 


Student: "And although for the publie he excellently mananged the war, 
yet every man,--~ 


Mr. Strauss: Let me see, where is that. 


` Student: The last sentence in 156 


Mr. Strauss: Each by himself, but this must be understood properly "of 
these many". . 


Yet Alcibiades! private conduct and thought induced the many to 
distrust and hate him. Shortly before, in the same chapter 15--let us 
read the first part of chapter 15. 


15. Thus spake Nicias, But the most of the Athenians that 

spake after him were of opinion that the voyage ought to proé@ 

ceed, the decree already made not to be reversed; yet some 

there were that said to the contrary, But the expedition was most 
of all pressed by Alcibiades, the son of Cleinias, both out of 
desire that he had to cross Nicias, with whom he was likewise at 
odds in other points of state, and also for that he had glanced 

„at him invidiously in his oration, ( Mr. Strauss: _ 

the word ordinarily means calumniate, in a calumniating manner, 

but that is perhaps too strong here said of Nicias; in a manner 
openly deprecating him.) but principally for that he affected to have 
‘charge, hoping that himself should be the man to subdue both Sicily 
and Carthage to the state of Athens, and withal, if it succeeded, 
to increase his own private wealth and glory. (Mr. Strauss: In 
other words, in Alcibiades! opinion there is perfect agreement 
between his self interest and the public interest. ) 


But what I want to say is that Nicias had mentioned Alcibiades colummseuinety 
Now Nicias confirms the distrust of the Athenians against Abtibiades. 
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most powerfully. He thus lays the ground of the viclent reaction to 
the affair regarding the Hermi and hence to the recall of Alcibiades. 
He publicly questions the reliability of Alcibiades as his fellow 
commander, which will be fatal to the expedition if Alcibiades and 
Nicias become fellow commanders. And Nicias knows it, in a way, that 
this is going to happen, you know, because he sayse-that was said at 
the beginning by Thucydides, no, by Nicias himself--that he knows the 
inclinations of the Athenians and that his speech will be ineffective. 
Nicias ought to have spoken against the expedition and declared shat if 
nominated he will not run and if elected he will not serve, but not 
have made a personal attack on Alcibiades since he knew that his speech 
would be ineffective. 


That is very important, you know, that is a very great responsibility 
which Nicias undergoes with the best of intention and it has something 
to do with the subject brought up by Diodotus, speaking against Cleon 
when Cleon had calumniated the people who might speak in favor of Mytilene: 
Don't do that; don't commit character assassinations. Well, that is, by 
the way, not a bad word, a bad expression. Nicias assassinates the 
character of Alcibijiadese-for very good reasons and he was justified in 
that--but in this situation, with the very near danger that Athens will 
decide onthe expedition and will make this man the commander together 
with him; they had already decided on that, it was avery great mistake. 
If one tried to analyse the motives of Nicias, one could say, and I think 
this was also mentioned by the speaker, in his speech Nicias speaks of 
the peculiar weakness of the older and wiser men; they are ashamed of 


. appearing to be soft, remember, cowardly. And this somehow enters Nicias?! 


own situation. 
Now let us then turn to Alcibiades! speech. 


Student: At the very end of Nicias* speech, at the very last sentence: 
"And he truly dischargeth the duty of a president who laboureth to do 
his country the most good, or at least will not willingly do it hurt." 
He is appealYing to the president to bring the question up once again. 

I feel that the standard that Nicias is requesting of the president is 
avery low one here. He's requesting that in order to truly discharge 
the duty of a president that you must at least not willingly do us hurt, 
which is a very low standard. 


Mr. Strauss: That is very good what you say. That applies to Nicias 
himself; he surely does not voluntarily“hurt Athens, but involuntarily he 
does so. That is good. I would say that this, indeed, is very good, and 
it is very beautiful of Thucydides to make these the last words of Nicias. 


Student: Do you think there is a contradiction where Nicias assassinates 
Ajcibiades! character-~ 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I have to ask everyone for forgiveness that I introduce 
such a terrific word and apply it to Nicias, but we have to maib things . 


clear. 


Student: Well, in any case, he contradicts himself because he says that 
you shouldn't look at a man's private interest, but rather at the 

public interest, because by pursuing his private interest he might also 
benefit the public. Then he turns around later in the speech and attacks 
Alcibiades for pursuing his private interest. 


Mr. Strauss: In obter words, that is in a way a very hard question. 

There are clearly situations possible in which one must say of a man 
whose political proposals one disapproves, one must trace them to 

private motives; it mignt be necessary. All these things depend on the 
circumstances, and in thse particular circumstances it showed a grave 
lack of e Geu , as Thucydides calls it, of understanding, of 
judgment on the part of Nicias. And you will agree with me that however 
high the praise of Nicias is later on at the end of the seventh book, 
Nicias is never praised .«.(G)... , as aman of judgment. Of course 
we must not create the wrong notion. Nicias had probably better judgment 
than almost everyone~-I do not exclude myself, but exclude those emong 
you that believe you have better judgment than Nicias, I mean that is 
clear. Fortunately we are not on the disection table, only Nicias and the 
other characters are, but so that we may become better on some points than 
we were before. 


Student: This reminds me of an old point about Nicias., If the book is © 
written for Nicias', as was suggested, this is just what it does--it says * 
here are the problems for this kind of virtuous man. Here is what 
happened to him; see if you can improve yourself from his example. 


Mr. Strauss: You stated it incompletely. We said that Nicias is the 
primary addressee. You see, the trouble with judgment is that it cannot 
be lezrned. Well, it can be helped, you know, it can be helped by the 
proper looking around, which includes also looking around in Thucydides, 
but if someone does not have a native capacity for judgment, he will not 
acquire it except when it is too late, you know. I mean, Nicias the 
primary addressee; that means that Thucydides would be very arxious to 
have in every city a stratum of Nicias'.in rather responsible positions. 
But, if possible, they should never be in the leading positions, you see. 
Of course, there is no prescription which will guarantee itp one can only 
say men like Pericles are much more capable to be at the helm than Nicias", 


Student: Sort of a civil servant. 


Mr. Strauss: How did Eruschchev put it? Bezraucrat? Only this expression 
is improper here, but surely~-second in command, I believe some people 

call it. You know he did very well as a general; he did better than 
Demosthenes in a way, although Demosthenes was surely a man of better 
judgment. Nicias would not have made the blunder which Demosthenes made, 
but Demosthenes was a quick learner, and that may be better than to have 
an impeccable record as Nicias did. Now we must proceed according to 
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Student: I wonder if we can't carry this a bit further. It has seenced 
to me in this paragraph here that we were looking at is a bit of a 
puzzle. If Nicias comes forward and attacks-—the basic thing is that 
the popular distrust of Alcibiades, from the way I read this, it pre- 
Gates anything that Nicias may say on this occasion, it goes a long way 
back. Nicias thought the populous already had this opinion of Alcibiades. 
The pugzle then comes: Why did the people vote "ves" to go to Sicily, 
and perhaps, if I could just say beyond that, this point of Niciast-- 
it is not necessarily that he is wrong to do this, but is it possible 
that in fact in terms ofeaphatorical iy it is disadvantageous to him 

to do this, because of something in the Athenian demos. That if he 
haddgn't attacked Alcibiades personally they might have paid more 
attention to his serious arguments--they sort of rallied to the other 
side. 


Mr. Strauss: I doubt that. I would say--there was the prejudice against 
Alcibiades, but there is a verygreat difference between a widespread 
feeling and that a most respectable man puts his stamp on it in an 
official speech. I mean, I do not remember a contemporary example, 

but if you would compare, for example, the public utterances of Churchill 
regarding Chaimberlain's policy to Hitler. That was no attempt to degrade 
Chamberlain. There may be cases where it is necessary; one can never 
speak universally on such things, but in this case it was not necessary. 

I do not believe that this was a--I mean it was a mistake of him in the 
long run, but no one could foresee that--the Hermi business. But otherwise-~ 
there is another part of your argument which I forgot. 


Student: Whyd did the Athenians Votenme, 


Mr. Strauss: They were so much bent on it, you know, 


Student: There is another factor, though, in that Nicias and Alcibiades 
were both of the few, that is they were not of the many, but Alcibiades 

. was of the ..(G).... and the ....(G)e.. were the group that wore identified 
© with the growth of Athens as a polis founded on the many. In other words, 
by attacking him hh public Nicias may have identified himself with the 
nonedemocratic group. 


Mr. Strauss: More simply stated: Alcibiades was the nephew of Pericles. | 
And Nicias was surely a bit suspected of pro-Spartan leanings, you know. 
These pro-Spartan leanings came in very handy at the time of the Nicias 
peace, but this was not forgotten now and then people found this peace 
most unsatisfactory. You are quite right; the halo of Pericles helped 
Alcibiades very much. Well, he is very way-ward, and Pericles nover 
did these things, you know, which he did, but he is a very able fellow 
and we still see that he is, how do you say it, from the same trunk, 
fundamentally what we like--a democratic empire--that is his family in- 
heritance., You know this point. But that would not do away with the 
point I made, you know, that he lays the foundation. Later on when the 
Hermi affair comes up--well, Nicias said it in assembly and of course it 
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never refuted. 


Student: With due respect, I'd like to suggest that Nicias did not fully 
believe that he could not convince the crowd, because in certain other 
accounts of Nicias he presents himself as a man who feels that he has 

some sort of convincing power. And if he really believed that he couldn't 
convince the demos to change their minds, then I wounder why he would 


‘even have attempted to speak to them. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, he was an honest man, and he did not wish a disastrous 
decision to be stuck to without a contradiction. But don't you think 

that it is generally true that the most foolish think you can do in a 
populas assembly when attacking a proposal to say, well, I'm sure I'm 
going to lose. I believe this is not~---unless it is completely overlaid 
by statements to the opposite effect in a very powerful peroration--that 
is all right~-but nothing of this kind. 


Student: It might be wondered if this was not, being given his character 
and the fact that he knew that he had a good character, that he might have 
said, well, I'm sure I'm going to be beaten because I am not a good 

orator like other people, but my ideas are good nonetheless. 


Mr. Strauss: But he doesn't say I am not a good orator, he does not say 
that. Someone can say: I can't keep up with these sophisticated fellows 
like Alcibiades. I ama simple man of the people, you know, and this kind 
of thing. That can be very effective, but that is not what he does. 

Of course Nicias is extremely interesting, but we cannot--a clear picture 
of him emerges from Thucydides, but we are all helped, I think, whkn we 
consider the two other Classic presentations, namely Aristophanes! Knights, 
where he appears together with Demosthenes, with oub Demosthenes, as 

slaves of the demos. And Demosthenes is by far superior, by far superior. 
And also in Plato's Laches, where Nicias appears as the sophisticated 


. man compared with the tough Laches, And that means also a certain weakness, 


a certain lack of energy, as people would call it today, and that I think 
goes through all presentations. And how this is developed and deepened, 
this analysis, this is different in the three cases, 


Student: Quite a long time ago you made the remark when talking about 
Nicias! being the primary addressees. I'd say even on this level I'd 
suggest two other candidates for primary addressees: Brasidas and 
Tissaphernes. (tape change) 


Mr. Strauss: Brasidas makes sense. 


Student: Brakidas, yes, because he was a man who liked Athenian things, 
he was an Athenians type of individual. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes,and there is this other thing? which we discussed 
extra-curricularly, you and I, there are only two heros in Thucydides 
who have the maximum number of speeches--five--Niclas and Brasidas. 
That is of some interest. 


Po er 
Student: And Tissaphernes for the same reason-- 
Mr. Strauss: That I believe is not such a good ideal 


Now let us turn to Alcibiades! speech. He begins as the magnanimus 
man in dristotle's sense, yéu know, the man claiming high honors and 
deserving them, at least in his own opinion. What brings me reputation, 
the horses and other things, brings the city benefit, i.e. reputation 
of power. My victories at Olpmpia bring conventional honor, the honor 


_ bases on convention, because it is a mere conventional thing that winning 


these races should bring honor. But they carry with them the suspicion 
of power. He does not say here of his power or of Athenian power. Of 
course I am envied by my display, by my conspicuous consumption, which 

of course is not a matter of consumption merely, but you understand. 

I am envied by my fellow citizens for this, and this is by nature--in 
other words, that cannot be helped. But these displays show strength to 
the foreigners, and that is of importance to tthe polis. By thinking of 
my glory or honor I do a service to the city. But this concern with 
superiority is undemocratic, and hence unjust. No, Alcibiades says, 
everyone admits, in a democracy as well as elsewhere, the inner qualities 


.of those who do well, I mean in the sense of being rich and powerful, 


and of the people in misery, and act accordingly. This inner quality ` 
is perfectly compatible with democracy because it cannot be changed. 

I mean that people envy those who do well and come to despise those who 
live in-misery, that is human nature, that is not undemocratic. There 


~ is a recognition of agquality in this very fact, because this envy and 


contempt applies especially to those to whom one is similar. Itis the 
old story of theregapding. enemicse-potter envies potter. Say a potter 
would not as such erwy a aseinaudtoléssese. a potter would not as such envy 
a general, you know. That is an jnteresting theme, by the way, the 
question of envy, but it would lead us much too far here. 


Envy takes place only among equals, ordinarily at least, and therefore 
also the opposite of ervy, the slighting is more there, and therefore = 
there is nothing undemocratic about this concern with superiority and 
the attempt to avoid inferiority. But after their deaths, the superior 
and admired and envied men are proudly claimed by their cities, sothat 
shows that what I do is perfectly compatible with a democratic city. 

The ultimate ground of Alcibiades is again eternal glory, just as in the 
case of Pericles. Tnere is perfect harmony between myself and the interest 
of the polis. The very victory of the Spartans at Yantineia, you know the 
greatest victory, which was apparently a refutation of my policy toward 
Argos, proves it. For the first time the Spartans had to risk their 
everything on a single day. My seemingly unnatural defects, I mean he 
doesn't refer here to unnatural vices which he may or may not have had, 

I means the acts in such an illegal manner--my seemingly unnatural defects 
have been beneficial to the city. But to the extent to which they are 


c defects,--Mantineia was a defeat--the remedy is the combination Alcibiades 


and Nicias. That I have some great virtues, you admit. I have also some 
great vices  . s.i » I grant you. But there is only one remedys- 
the combination which you decided yesterday. Because what isthe supreme 
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virtue of Nicias? That he is always lucky. I have been defeated at 
Mantineia, although this defeat resounds to Athens? honor. All right, 
so you are afriad that I might make blunders. But Nicias, he is always 
«alee aman of good luck in war as well as in private life. 
Think of my debts and his wealth. And then he shows why Sicily can be 
easily conquered; the race heterogeneity of the populous, hence no 
patriotism proper. There is no danger for us in Gresce thanks to our 
naval power. The utmost the Spartans can do is to invade Attica. One’ 


must wonder at this point why he does not think of Argos here, you know, 


his famous alliance. Why would Sparta not be restrained by Argos from 
invading Attica as she had done in the first war. I think that he has 

in mind that the Argive hoplites will be needed for the Sicilian 
expedition. You know, that is much more imhortant than the invasion of 
Attica; they are accustomed to it, it is a minor inconvenience which doesn't 
affect the empire. We have no reason for not helping our Sicilian allies. 
The extension of empire is indespensible for those who possess an empire. 
Nicias? os(G) oes » his disinclination to active life, or life of 
expansion, is out of place. The co-operation of the old and the young-- — 
you know Nicias had put the old against the young, and said to the old;- 
you-won't vote with my proposal, the ‘young will go with Alcibiades anyway, 
The co-operation of old and young is the very ba&is of our propperity. 

The mixture of the law, the middle, and the most prewise, is the strongest. 
He ironically grants that the oldest are the wisegts the most precise, 


the most exacte 


Student: In terms of rhetoric would you think that this was relative to 
Alcibiades position. The appeal tothe demos to identify themselves 
wholely with the city, whereas the few would be regarded as those who 
were the bain of all that we're talking about in the city. Rhetorically 
this would appeal (inaudible) to the unity of the city--«. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, there is no question, That is also--rest is ruinous 

to everything, especially regarding knowledge, knowledge. So in other 

words, that is a dig at Nicias. You know, if you are not active, your 
knowledge will rot, will decay. Motion increases experience and the capacity 
for defense. Whatever may be true jn an inactive city, in Sparta, ours 

is not an inactive city, and we cannot change without ruin our present 
characters and laws. Even if they should be inferior to those of an 

inactive city. That is a very conceited salvation of his conscience, 

because he was not such a 100% democrat as na would like to appear, as 

we shall see later. 


Now the parallel shows certain agreements between Atcibiades and 
Pericles and even Cleon. Cleonalso enlarged on this pointyw-the Athenian 
heritage of activity and expansion and daring. And Nicias is excluded 
from this line, clearly. A certain levity of the speech is observable. 

No believable proof of the possibility of the expedition. Now Alcibiades 
has spoken, Nicias’ only hope is to deter the Athenians from the expedition 
by showing to them the magnitude of the requirements for the success. 

And this, I believe, is another great blunder of Nicias., Without knowing 
it he shows the Athenians how the enterprise would be possible. And, by 
this very fact, the wisdom, the extreme wisdom of the Athenian people of 
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combining Alcibiades! eagerness and Nicias” experience. And Thucydides* 
sober judgment in chapter 2l,--the opposite of what Nicias planned happened © 
to him, the opposite. He fails completely. That is in chapter 2). It 
is clear that Nicias is prepared to lead the expedition. This is even 


-the implication of this long speech, you know, this long speech--that I 


am willing to lead the expedition if you do theseand these things. 
And the Athenians in their zeha say of course we can do it. 


Now let us look, take a brief look, that the seoond speech of Nicias, 
chapter 23. 


Student: In line with what you were saying, the actual sige of the 

expedition, as Nicias points it out, in a way increases the amount of 
motion necessary to accomplish the deed. And this falls in line with 
Thucydides?! analysis of motion. The greater the magnitude of the ex- 


‘- pedition, the more motion required. . _ 


Mr. Strauss: This, if I may say so, sounds a bit "abstract", I mean 

do we understand the situation better. That the overall identification 
of motion with Athens and rest with Sparta, and therefore also with the 
cautious manner of Nicias with rest, and the expansionist Alcibiades with 


“motion is, I think, defensible, and even necessary. But what do we gain 


by that. I don’t think we gain a thing, because here we have another 
case, namely a man who is on the side of rest and not very effective. 


Student: It just enlarges the blunder. 
Mr. Strauss: I see, yese 


Student: I am not so certain that it was only because of Nicias that they 
enlarged the expedition, because it seemed to me that Alcibiades was a 
sound general, a sound observer of the situation. He probably would not 
have been satisfied himself esses 


Mr. Strauss: I think that is by no means clear, When you read the — 
memoirs of Lord Alenbrook > then you see how many great errors of the 
logistic kind Churchill would have committed if he had not had such 

very experienced men to do the detailed ( inaudible). And I think that- 
Nicias made a mejor contribution to the progress of thesbut in a sengwhat 
left-handed way. Let us read the beginning of his speech, which is a 
very revealing one. 


20. "Men of Athens, forasmuch as I see you violently bent on this 
expedition, such effect may it take as is desired. Nevertheless 
I shall now deliver my opinion upon the matter (Mir. Strauss: No 
noy that is not quite right. Since I see you altogether bent on 
this expedition, in order to bring about what we wish; in other 
words, he identifies himself with the wish of the Athenians. 

And that is clear also from the end of this speech. That is an 
interesting point.) 


I will mention only a few points from chapter 23. Good council is not enough. 
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One needs still more good luck, and this is hard always to have for mere 
men. Let us rely as little as possible on luck and make sure of what ig 
in our power, In other words, while Nicias is pious, his pietyisa 
rational piety. You kn 10W y ne is not a fantast. And that ina wax is 
underlying the analysis of his character in the Laches, where what one 
could call dhe superstitious element of his though’ is wholely invisible 
on the surface, 


Now the alternative in chapter 23«-let us read the third sentence or 
so in 236 ‘i 


-236 o+ee"We must also make account that we go to inhabit saje city 
in that foreign and hostile country, and either the first day we come 
thither to be presently masters of the field, or failing, be 
assured to find all in MogtssAyy against us. 


Now that is not clear ET A The alternative is either immediately get 
get control of the land, or knowing; the alternative is mastery or 
knowledge, literally. This belongs to the seemingly clumsy Thucydidean 
sentence. But I believe it is not clumsy at all. Alternative to victory 
is knowledge. Knowtedge comes from failure. In the famous words of 
Aeschylus "t from suffering comes understanding. 
Nicias will acquire knowledge by his failure, a knowledge which he did 
not have before, I think. 


Now let us go on. So, of course, Nicias has shown the Athenians how 
‘it is possible to win the Sicilian expedition and it becomes a final decision. 
And then the violation of the Hermes statues in a single night. And this 
impious deed has a very great effect on the Athenians. It is regarded as 
an ill omen for the Sicilian expedition, and at the same time as an indication 
of an anti-democratic conspiracy. And it is pele tobe connected with 
other acts of hubris against statues and against the mysteries. Alcibiades 
is accused among others. And this is used by Alcibiades as libel by those 
who rival Alcibiades for the leadership of the demos. They assert that all 
. thia points to the destruction by Alcikades of democracy; this, they say, 
confirms his non=democratic illegality-~eillegality in the wide sense, acting 
` RA custom, you know, his wndemocratic behavior. Alcibiades demands 
immediate trial. Of course he expectsto be cleared. But his enemies 
want to have the cake and to eat ite-a very common human failing. The 
expedition would be endangered if Alcibiades were arrested now before leaving 
Athens. They want the expedition and the destruction of Alcibiades at the 
same time, that is, to eat the cake and to have it, 


Now Thucydides describes the great expedition of the navy, of the stolos (7) 
the expedition, the term applied also to Xerxes' famous . stolos (?) one 
is reminded of that. The expedition is based on the grandest he hope of the 
future, as compared with the things available. The funcamental error 

- underlying the expedition is the same as that of Nicias’! piety. The 
Athenians have this hope on the invisible, but in a different way--based. 
on their own power, or on their own good council, as they c&aim. And of 
course they gust also hope on good luck. 


Thucydides turns now to the Syracusian side. Some believe these rumors 


À 
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‘about the Athenians! coming and others dontt . Hermocrates, who does 


not belong to the demos, speaks firste»chapter 33-34. He knowsthat he 

is going to say things which are incredible, but we must beprepare for 

the Athenians’ coming. The danger is not beyond our power to cope with it. 
The very largeness of their fleet will rally all Sicily against them. 

There is a general experience with enterprises of this kind. We may win 

a battle as glorious as that of Salamis. He hopes that the Athenians will 
make a mistake. This reminds me of a remark of a dinlemat at the beginning 
of the first World War, which was told to me in rather trying circumstances, 
In 1940 after the German conguest of France, you know, well most of you are ~ 
too young to have experic) noed that properly, it Looked absolutely dark for 
the West, and I talked to an older man who was already very old when the 
First World War started, and he said when the former French ambassador ee 
in Berlin had already returned to France and Germans were running Belgium oy 
and deep into France, and then this man said quietly "J'attend la sve... 
Allemende", I am waiting for the German blunder. He was sure it would come, 
but he didn't know when, Hermocrates*® remark reminds ma of that. But, of 
course, We as readers of this speech must wonder are the Sicilians prepared 
to do what the Athenains did at Salamis, mamesly, leave the city to the 
enemy and make the navy their city, you remember. Is this a thought he 
wishes to exclude by a very difficult remark in chapter 33, I wonder, but 
that would lead us too far. 


It would be best to get an alliance with Carthage, also one with 
Sparta and Corinth. You see these notions are very vague. At the very 
best, dery them by the navy access to Sicily. You know, meet them near 
Greece, rather than in Sicily. No one believes Hermocrates. He is . 
contradicted by Athenagoras, the then leader of the demos. A syrbolic 
name; Athena means Athens and agora means to speak--the speaker for Athens, 
one could almost say. Now this speech is in chapter 36 to 0. 


It would be excellent, Athenagoras says, if the Athenians came, but 
they will not come. The rumors, to the contrary, are a trick of our enemies 
at homa, The Athenians are no such fools as to start a new war while they 
have still the Spartans on their hands. We need no preparation against 
Athens, but rather democratig care at home. And when he gives the democratic 
argument in chapter 38 to the beginning of 0--unfortunately we cannot 
read that--but I wonder if we should not rather, at some sacrifice read 
that and stop here and go on next time, So let us read that. We don't 
need to read the whole chapter 38, only the las t two sentences. 


38. s... PTEI me forsooth (I have asked this question often), you 


. that that are the younger sort, What would you have? “Cie. trauss: 


The younger sort-«-la jeunesse d'esprit, they are of course the 
men, and not the younger among the people, 5 Would you now bear 
office? The law glows it not; and the law was mace because ye 
are not (now) sufficient for government, not to disgrace you when 
you shall be sufficient. (Mr. Strauss: In other words, you cannot 
complain. Our democracy is fair, You will have your chance, you 

‘ will become Magistrates, provided that you are old enought) But 
forsooth, you would not be ranked with the multitude! But what 
justice is it, that the same men should not have the same privilegse. 


39. “Come will say that the democracy is neither a well-governed nor 
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a just state, (Mr. Strauss: Neither sensible.) and that the 
., most wealthy are aptest to make the best goverrment. But I 
answer first, democracy is a name of the whole, oliparchy but 
of a part. (Mr. Strauss: That is of course the crucial point 
of the democrats of ali times. It is the government of all, and 
the anti-democrats would say no, it is the rule of the part, 
bectiase it is the rule of the majority, and the majority are the 
. poorer citizens. It is a simply statement. ) Next, though the 
‘ rich are indeed fittest to keep the treasure, yet the wise are the 
best counsellors, and the multitude, upon hearing, tae best judge. 
Now in a democracy all these, both jointly and severally, participate 
equal privileges, (Mr. Strauss: Do you remember—«ices this remind 
; s + you ef something, this argument? Student: Isn't this the Politics 
of Aristotle? Mr. Strauss: Exactly, the third book, the democratic 
argument.) But in the oligarchy they allow indeed to the multitude 
ga particpation of all dangers, but in matters of profit, they not 
only encroach upon the multitude, but take from them and keep the 
whole. Which is the thing that you the rich and the younger sort 
affect, but in a great city cannot possibly embrace. But yet, O 
ye the most unwise of all men, unless you know that what you affect 
is eil, and if you know not that, you are the most ignorant of 
l all the Grecians I know; or, yet most wicked of all men, if knowing 
* it you dare dothise 


i l Ow "Yet, I say, inform yourselves better or change your purpose 
and help to amplify the common good of the city, making account 
that the good amongst you shall not only have an equal but a greater 
share therein than the rest of the multitude; whereas if you will 
needs have all, you shall run the hazard of losing all. Away there- 
. fore, with these rumours, as discovered and not allwedd. (Mr. 
Strauss: Let us stop here. Now what do you say about this speech? 


I mean, isn't it ina way a forceful statement of the democratic principles’ 
@ Then, of course, you must also read this speech in the light of the deeds. 
This man says that in a democracy reasoned foresight has its sufficient 
share, and now he is the leader of the demos. Well he lacks foresight 
completely. And how is this connected withthe fact that he is a man of 
the dems? Now let us make this clear. Who is likely to know better 
about goings on in Athens, the rich or the poor? I meanthis isa 
relatively simple situation. The rich, of murse, So in other words, 
and here it is true, and the leader of the rich has the proper estimate, 
_, , and the leader of the demos has no estimate, But now, still we mst howeve: 
Noe be faireewhat is the naturciwlign of thisdisgussion. 


Student: Hermocrates! _—Jnaudibles 
Mr. Strauss: So in other words democracy is vindicated against the leader 


of democracy. The democracy as a whole makes sensible decisions to 
` prepare for defense. 
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There is this speech of the Syracusian ganeral, Athenagoras, which is 
less--I mean he doesn't go to the length of Hermocrates' suggestion, let 
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us meet the Athenians very far out, or the Athenian fleet very far out, 
so that we may not be in danger--but preparations are being made. This 
is, I think, the point where we showld stop. I hope we have sufficient 
time next time, because next time we have only two speedhes , no three 


Speeches, but not as many as today, and I think we can cover them in one 
classe 


Student: The question was raised last time about certain kinds of citizens 
who prefer the advantages of domestic policy over successes in foreign l 
policy, Ina way Athenagoras states thiss 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but in a distorted way. 

Student: Why distorted? 

it. Strauss: He does not say it is most important for us to serve our. 
Oy 


democracy, but he a ies fact, the fact or at least the serious possibility 
that the Athenians might come. b 


Student: (inaudible 
situation ab hom 
sur 


v But anyway, although he was very wise about the 
è pie 
other words, i 


k 
} 
, (inaudible), but when faced with complete disaster, in 
ival of the state in any form, your point is no good. 


Mp. Strauss: No, I think he is shewn to be, what woulld you call it, doctrinal 
In other words, he sees always everything in terms of the issue the rich 
against the poor and has no proper estimate of othcr things. 


Student: What is the alternative to that, though? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, to see in proper proportion. There is after all a common 
interest of Syracuse against Athens, and in this particular situation it 
might so happen that Hermocrates is right. 


Student: Byt what I had in mind is what is the alternative to doctrinairism 
on the home front; in other words, what view point would he heve to take 
in respect to his special baby, the democracy, ««- 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I believe there are even mote presente 
day equivalents to that. You know, I could not lay t at the 
moment., but for example, you know very well that t an 


and the policy of the Soviet Union now is very mu ne ne domest 
dissentions. And there are people, I know somes people who are not exactly 
in favor of unilateral disarmanent, the y waia tù go so far, but people 

who simply minimize these dangers for domestic reasons.» Abe the way, here is 
the great complication that could theoretically hanpi o by people who 

are now called conservatives, you know, and who eee 1 of the big 
state, the central state, you know, that they wo vize iteswe have 

seen this also in this country. Surely you ca: 4 
Hermocrates who was not a democrat to see the d 
at the hands cof the most powerful democracy, T 
that it is possible that Thucydides also wanted 
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Student: To go back to ..leibiades again, there is a small point there which 
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interested me--the shadow of Pericles, the implied comparison hinted at 
throughout. There is the point when Alcibiades is suspected of aiding 

a tyranny and then in going back in book II, we have his, Thucydides’, 
comment that in Pericles! time you didn't have a tyranny, but you did have 
in fact, a one man government. It would sound like the same thing, but 

. somehow it was differente ' 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, because, very possibly, he used the term monarchy, not 
tyranny. And in addition, that was after all absolutely within the terms 
of the law--Pericles never had any higher power than that of one general 
among the ten. And that was due simply to his intelligence and rhetorical 
and other powers. He was always the most estemmed of them, but there was 
no~=I mean the law and also all of Athens was not in any way affected. 


Student: This is perhaps exactly why the comparison is interesting. 


Mre Strauss: There ig no question that Alcibiades would have had no compunction 
- to go to any extreme, and that is quite true. Well, I think it is not 
possible to cleer up the Alcibiades question before we have read the strange 
insertion coming in the fifth year of this beok about the story of the old 
Athenian tyyanny. . You know the issue, the Athenians are afraide~you remaber.' 
And this fear was based on the traditions about the old tyranny of A 
Peisistratus and his family, and then Thucydides says the old tyranny was not 
as harsh as the Athenian people believed, you know, and that had some 
pertinence to the questién.of Alcibiades. I mean, given the eircumstances 

of Athens, would the tyranny of Alcibiades not have been the only way in 
which the Sicilian exoedition could have been brought to a successful 
conclusion, That I think is suggested. I blieve that Thucydides regarded 
all tyrannies as exactly parallel, as you know, I think one can bring this 
out, this point. But we must have a bit more time Bor that. 


Student: One question--whose relevance I hardly see. In hakespeare's 
Timon of Athens it ends with Alcibiades becoming, if not tyrant, at least 
ruler of Athens. 

Student: It is a different Alcibiades. 

Mr. Strauss: I don't know, I barely remember it. 


_ Student: I think he is the grandfather of the Alcibiades in Thucydides, 


-  pbecaase I think it was staged at the beginning of the fifth century. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I think that would settle it. The Greeks themselves 
make strange use of the community of names, you remember that, for example, 
in Plato's Critias one does not quite know which Critias is that. This 
character cannot possibly be the tyrant Gritias, but somehow he is also 
his grandson, you know, the same name, the same man. We do this only 
jocularly quite often in the case of a man who behaves very selfishly, and 
someone will say no wonder, his name is ...C...(self) It is this kind 
of thing# we do that all the time. The Greeks did it on a somwhat larger 
and grander scale. 
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Student: The comparison of Alcibiades and Pericles brings up a broblem 


. which concerned our founding fathers very much, and that is that the 
. Continued existence of the rule of superior men of some seyh required 


in a way theip obedience to the customs of the communitys The excesses 
of Alcibiades, which grated I suppose against customary morality, 


Mr. Strauss: But the question there now could an individual like Alcibiades 
possibly lead an orderly and correct life. This question is discussed in 
Aristophanes! Frors, where one of the poetse-either Aeschylus or Euripedes, 
I forget which, gives his advice to the city af Atheng. The best thing 

would be not to bring up a lion cub at all, you know, but once it has 

grown up the best thing is to let him do his leonine work. And that of 
course would mean submit to him. I think it is Euripedes, but I don't 

know. And that is the question; in other words, I mean a man like Alcibiades 
could not be expected to be a normal well~behaving democratic citizen. 

That was almost as impossible as Lucrezja Borgia, but I do not wish you 

to elaborate this compatison. 


Question: inaudible . 
Mre Strauss: A,d especially about Anaxagoras. Yes, surea, and there are 
terrible stories told about bhw outbreak of the Pelopénnesian War, you 
KNOW, andose , ; 


Student: . and about the temples. 


Mr. Strauss: phevaias also a question about these acts of-.,inavdi ble. 


But I think the large majority of the 


Athenians were sure of Pericles! honesty~-well, I suppose-as much less 


grave than Pericles! wife. Y“u know this kind of double morality 

for the two sexes was rather common. But surely Pericles was not such a 
model of democratic virtue in every respect as for example Nicias was, 

and quite a few others. But still, he kept within limits the horseraces, 
--you know these particularly——he behaved after all like a tygyant, who. 
sends his charriots to Olympia. If the hero of Syracuse did that, that was 
normal, but a private citizen of Athehnse~and he says even in public I won 
the first, the second, and the fourth prize--you admire the truthfulness. 

He doesn't say the first three prizes, but someone else won the third prize. 


Student:0Bf course another fact in this situation is that relative to the 
position of being leader and the relationship of the democracy and the 

relationship tothe idea of tyranny—and that was thetPPeisistratus could 
overthrow a mountain of protest of the democracy against the tyranny,--- 


Mr. Strauss: That is exactly the point which Thucydides makes. The purpose, 

however, of this digression is that its relevance for the then situation, 

you know, when Alcibiades was there, and that I think--in other words one 
mist not read Thucydides as a scientigic historian, as some people call 

him, who on every occasion displays the exact scientific knowledge he has 

acquired by his profound studies--he mst have some not leaned or antiquarian 

but substantive relevance to subject matter. . 


*they regarded that 
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Thucydides: nese e 13, February 14, 1962 
Book Vi, chapter ar -105 


(The first comments on this tape are inaudible.) 


These are really external to your paper. I am grateful to you for 
your remark about the seventeenth year, an observation nich I had not 
made, but which I could make now in passing about the ridiculed and. 
profanation of the mysteries. Kathing is knowna about that, you know 
about what the fact is and what it meant, and there is only one quasi- 
report which we could find, if we read carefully enough, and that is in 
Plato's Banquet. I think Platots Banquet is an ironical attempt to tell 
us what happened, bub it is, of course, nothing of what the populas in 
Athens spoke about, but that Socbates told the secret told to him by 
Diodoms , and Alcibiades comes in after that. Alcibiades is absolutely 
innocent of this profanation ef the TENANE That is a very amsing 
story which fs more than amsinge 


But now I mention only two points which I think were very: good. 
That Thucydides? account of Peisistratus and the whole story ås arlvindication 
of Alcibiades, The point which you made I think are absolutely correct. 
Of course that is not quite suffigientse. We have also tto take into 
consideration that Alcibiades can be vindicated on the basis of other 
stories which we know. You would admit that, but up to this point you 
are right. I like particularly your remark about the women in Thucydides.. 
You expressed ‘yourself very succintly and could you repeat the gist of 
your remark on the subject. l 


Speaker: I thought about carrying it further 


Mr. Strauss: That is interes$ing, surely, and quite wise. After all a 
thinking man like Thucydides cannot have helped giving some thought to half 
of the human race. 


Speaker: Well, first, it is strking that women are mentioned so little 
in tile hastory and when they ere mentioned they are usually connected with 
some sort of piety or religious matter, either as a priestess or-- l 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, only the women who have an official function. 
That cannot be a political function; it can only be a priestess or prophetess. 


Speaker: The four that I thought of are the two mentioned in this sory 
of the fast and the two priestesses. Both of the priestesses have been 
at least tempted to corruption, or have been corrupt by negla@gence, and 
yet the two in the fast had both been expressly innocent.of#-no, the one 
girl was apparently innocent and the daughter of Hippias was expressly 


= without hubris. I wondered if this would indicate that perhaps women in 


the past were slighily more innocent than women in the present, 


Mre Strauss:  seasinandiblesscces There is a certain 
prejudice against the fair sex according to which -~ inaudible.. a very wealthy 
woman is more likely to have troubles than the men. I mean you find that 
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remark in Plato and in many other worthies, and I don't know that they are 
right, but this is surely ths opinion. It would, then, be all the more 
striking that the daughter ofa tyrant was particularly nice in this case. . 
And the other is, I think , a decent Athenian girlof the older kind. - 
I could not interpret that so easily, but it would be interesting that the 
twoe-if your statistics are correcte- e 


Speaker: Well, there is the priestess who told the Spartans that they wille- 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that was Apollos 
Speaker: It was at the temple of Apollo, but was it Apollo himself? 


Mr. Strauss: Apollo says that. That is after Thucydides discloses the. 
fact that this is not strictly speaking Apollo who gives the replies, but 

the priestess. You have to speak with the priestess. 

But if your facts are right it would be interesting that the two only women 
mentioned who do not have official funptions are such ornaments to their sex. 
I wouldn't dare to go beyond that before I know a bit more about this whole 
matter, and how this whole thing links up. There is only one passage 
regarding women which you have not mentioned and that is in the funeraa speech 


Speaker: I said that pethaps we should follow Pericles in refre tilag from 
speaking about them» 


Mr. Strauss: Oh, I sece not 

After all, it is a scene of war and diplomacy--you know that was a field of 
female accomplishment at that time--Mrs, Mestaes But it wabout carrying it further— 

Mr. Strauss: That is interesting, surely, and quite wise. After all a 
thinking man like Thucydides cannot have lelped giving some thought to half 
of the human race. 

Speaker: Well, first, it is striking that women are mentioned so little 
in the history and when they are mentioned they are usually connected with 
some sort of piety or religious matter, either as a priestess or— 

Mr. Strauss: In other words, only the women who have an official function. 
That cannot be a political functionj it can only be a priestess or prophetess. 

Speaker: The four that I thought of are the two mentioned in this &ory 
of the fast and the two priestesses. Both of the priestesses have been 
at least tempted to corruption, or have been corrupt by negligence, and 
yet the two in the fast had both been expressly innocent .of—no, the one 
girl was apparently innocent and the daughter of Hipplas was expressly 
without hubris. I wondered if this would indicate that perhaps women in 
the past were sllghily more innocent than women in the present. 

Mr* Strauss: ....inaudible...*. There is a certain 

prejudice against the fair sex according to which .inaudible.. a very wealthy 
woman is more likely to have troubles than the men. I mean you find that 
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remark in Plato and in many other worthies, and I don't know that they are 
right, but this is surely the opinion. It would, then, be all the more 
striking that the daughter of a tyrant was particularly nice in this case. . 

And the other is > I think , a decent Athenian girl of the older kind. • 

I could not interpret that so easily, but it would be interesting that' the 
two—if your statistics are correct— . 

Speaker: Well* there is the priestess who told the Spartans that they will— 
Mr* Strauss: Yes, but that was Apollo— 

Speaker: It was at the temple of Apollo, but was it Apollo himself? 

Mr. Strauss: Apollo says that. That is after Thucydides discloses the . 
fact that this is not strictly speaking Apollo .who gives the replies, but 
the priestess. You have to speak with the priestess. 

But if your facts are right it would be interesting that the two only women 
mentioned who do not have official functions are such ornaments to their sex. 

I wouldn't dare to go beyond that before I know a bit more about this whole 
matter, and how this whole thing links up. There is only one passage 
regarding women which you have not mentioned and that is in the funeral speech, 

Speaker: I said that perhaps we should follow Pericles in refraining from 
speaking about them-* 

Mr. Strauss: Oh, I see. not 

After all, it is a seena of war and diplomacy—you know that was a field of 
female accomplishment at that time—Mrs, Kesta— But it was very thought¬ 
ful of you that you tool#; this up. 

Student: Is it at all amazing that theie is a paucity of remarks about 
women in a war history? (inaudible) 

Mr. Strauss: You are mistaken. Have yovqf never heard of Mati Hara in 
the first World War? I don’t know if there was any woman of this kind in 
the Second, I don't remember at the moment, but women appear in the most 
unexpected quarters, even in war. Well, you have the WAGS and WAVSJs in', 

I forgot them entirely. The question of the speaker was absolutely 
pertinent and this must be pursued, we must only—before we link it up 
with the highest issues, motion and rest, for example--^Laughter) —well 
it is not entirely fantastic. If we try that for one moment, if we assume 
that motion and rest are the highest principles mentioned by Thucydides, 
now would the two sexes be naturally related? What would you suggest? 

Student: I think women would tend more to motion— 

Mr. Strauss: On the basis of what, may I ask? 

Student: On the basis of their being mors susceptible to emotion. 

Mr, Strauss: I see, ah ha. That is indeed what the sages say. Or as Aristc 
puts it and as St. Thomas Aquinas explains it more explicitly—that children 
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s imply don't have practical wisdom; they must be taught it. Women do have it, 
but they have too strong passions—in other words, while they know what they 
should do their passions overcome them, therefore they must be married 
and of course to a sensible man. That is true, but more superficially. 
Motion has to do with war and with gibing out from the city—and even in 
the first place, going out of the house to the market places and other 
places—and that is surely not sitting at home. That would be the place 
of women, in Athens at any rate. 



Student: I don't know whether you’d regard the burning of the temple as 
motion, but certainly what resulted Harmodius* sisters' insult was motion— 

Mr. Strauss: But they were the objects— No, I think this would have to 
be understood regarding the difference between women in official functions— 
a kind of exception—and women who had no official functions. And one could 
say, if we really speculate without having made sure of our data, quite 
sure,because I haven't checked on you, one would say that could be connected • 
with the place of rest. You know, that the two women unqualified—not 
priestesses and so on—are so nice. 

Now there is one point which I would like to mention before we go on. 

A student has given me a statement about the Hermi question which is too 
long to read, and he took this very sensible approach: First let us find out 
about Kcmctf the god Hermes. After all he is the background of the Hermi 
story, and he retells this myth about Hermes and he concludes this part: 

Hermes is motion personified. And now the question arises how come Alcibiades, 
as far as in him lies, destroys him by destroying his statues. And his 
general answer is that the human representative of motion, Alcibiades, 
destroys the divine incarnation of motion and that has to do with the self- 
destruction of pure motion. That is the point he makes. Well, it is 
certainly worth considering; there is not question. 

Now let us then turn to the discussion, a nd very briefly I feegin at 
chapter k7 because we were interupted last time. Now the Athenians have 
landed in Sicily, and three strategies are presented, chapters ii-7 following. 

The simply-minded soldier Lamachus wants to go straight against the biggest 
objective, Syracuse herselfT-the strategy which the British somewhat nastily 
ascribed to the Americans in the Second World War, you know, just land in 
France in *U2 or *i;3, it didn't make any difference, and this was Lamachus’ 
point. And Nicias was for extremely careful preparation; whereas Alcibiades 
was in favor of indeed a diplomatic preparation—winning over allies, thus 
weakening Syracuse—but then to act. But Lamachus surely takes the side 
of Alcibiades to persuade Meseana, now 'Messina, to become the base of operate or 
operations, and then by political means to get allies in Sicily against 
Selinus and Syracuse. But Hessana turns down Alcibiades’ request. Then 
there follows a half-hearted move toward Syracuse, which is a partial 
adoption of Lamauhhs’s plan, and the Athenians make an alliance with Catana 
somewhat to the north of Syracuse. It seems that Alcibiades played the 
foremost role in winning over Catana. In other words, what he did not 
succeed in in Kessana he won there. At this moment he is recalled to Athens, 
where there is a reign of terror ebcause of the Hermi and of the mysteries. 

And behind this reign of terror is the fear or tyranny in the recollection 
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Peisistratus’ tyranny. This gives an occasion to Thucydides to take up 
the old Athenian tyranny of which he had spoken already, as our speaker 
has reminded, in Book I, chapter 20. And Thucydides repeats that—I don f t 
. think we ban explain it by the fact that Thucydides wrote the history at 
various parts of his life,and he thought t say in h29, that the brief remark? 

• t in the first book was enough and later on, in i|l5 or Ipi;, he said now I 

must speak at greater ler.gUi about that. I think it is wiser to assume that 
Thucydides wishes to repeat? after all it is the only case of ¥onepefeaiihen. 
2tott repeab-ad the repeated story of Themistocles and Pausania# in the first 
• book, a very striking example. There is no reason to assume that this was 
done at different periods of the composition of the bock. 

Now the rule of Peisistratus and his son Hippias was not harsh, as the 
Athenian demos believes. The tyranny was not hated. As tyrants they ■ 
esteemed—d.e. to the extent that tyrants can do it—they esteemed virtue 
and understanding to the highest degree. They did not raise high taxes, 
they adorned the city, they waged the wars with firmness, and brought the . 
sacrifices in a proper manner. The city lived under its old laws; only the 
magistracies were in the hands of Peisistratus and his adherents. The rule 
of Peisistratus and his family became harsh only through the murder of 
Hipparchus. And this murder was caused not by political dissatisfaction, 
but by an erotic affair. *here was a point which you made there about 
the connection between the erotic affair and Sicily, Do you remember that? 


Speaker: He spoke about the condition in Athens at the time as being one 
. of fear and Alcibiaces* accusation as being brought about by jealousy of 
his political opponents. He also speaks of Harmonious and Aristogeiton 
‘ as being both jealous and then succumbing to feat at the last moment, and 

• thereby ruining their play. The parallel I drew is that perhaps the demos 
in Athens is similar to these two men, first in their jealousy, and second 

* in their fear, which results in failure because it negates the action. 



Mr. Strauss: Now I dannot follow you there? that does not mean that I 
would not agree with you because something else strikes me in the first place. 
Kicias, in his speech against Sicily, he says v JL v tkO i : .a. n 3 fcXr*o unrea sorablyy 
enamoured of Sicily—an vuifortun&te eros, and this would be worth considering 

»- ... ..inaudible. whether the parallels—in other 

words, Aristogeiton or Hipparchus to Harmodius equal to the Athenians to 
Sicily. And surely when there is love there is always the possiblity 
of that, I think , whether the details would work out the way we 

think I couldn’t tell, but it struck me in reading that that eros occurs 
mors than once—he" doesn’t occur frequently in Thucydides, but I think it 
occurs more in the discussion of the Sicilian expedition than elsewhere. 

In the platonic usage it is not surprising to speck of eros in the very 
widest usage, but in Thucydides it is a bit surprising. 


Student: Does it occure when Thucydides speaks of the speople being 
enamoured of Alcibiades? 1 


Hr. Strauss: No, no. That would not agree, I believe with the fairness of 
Thucydides. But he speaks only of the Athenians and their relation to Sjcil 



o' even 

And I do not know quite whether ho does it .V. .inaudible. 

own name. I did not commit the index, which is something almost as 
bladnworthy as in reading a detective story looking at the end before the 
beginning# you know* Becsase you cannot be sure that the index is 
truly complete* But it is of course one of these inaudible... 
we have to use. 


Here is an important pointj Thucydides knows the truth about what 
happened at that -time by a private tradition, as he emphasised at the 
beginning of chapter 55. It has been su E sted tn at perhaps he belonged 
to the family of Peisistratus. It is surely not excluded by anything we 
know. Now Hippias was the surviving tyrant and was opposed by the Spartans 
and the Alcmaconidic family to which both Pericles and Alcibiadas belonged. 
Hippias went the the Persian king and was present at Marathon on the wrong 
side—you know just as Thucydides was also on the wrong side from a strictly 
Athenian point of view in the second half of the war* Now the point which 
Thucydides wishes to convey, I believe, is this: The Athenians are mistaken 
altogether* not only about the facts in this particular case, but about 
tyranny as such. Tyranny is not necessarily harsh. Their fear of tyranny 
as such is unreasonable. Consider the terror o? the democracy at this 
very monSnt in Athens. Is the democracy not harsh? And to say nothing of 
the absurdity of the democratic leader in Syracuse which we have discussed 
last time. A tyranny of* Alcxbiades, which the Athenians feared so much, 
might have been the only means of getting the object of the Athenian eros,' 
namely Sicily. 


In the sequel he describes the increasing savagery of the demos difi 
this affair of the mysteries and the Hermae. The city $ust be helped out 
of its panic by fair means or foul, in other words, someone has to be 
accused by someone allegedly participating. He would become the witness ", . 
of the crown, the man who “comes clean”, to use this elegant expression #• 
and that settles it. But no one knows who did it. There is no genuine 
cure, in other words, but only a temporary relaxation of the panic. After 
Alcibiades* flight, Lamachus bows to Nicias;:in other words, Nicias then 
has much greater authority. And they go first to Selinas, very much in the 
west of Sicily, and though they give the Syracusians plenty of time for 
preparing their defense. Let us read the beginning of chapter 63 . 

63 . The next winter the Athenians fell presently to make preparation 
for their journey against Syracuse; and the Syracusians, on the other 
side, prepared to invade the Athenians. For seeing the Athenians had 
not presently, upon the first fear and expectation of their coming, 
fallen upon them, they got every day more and more heart. Ar>d because 
they went far from them inot, those other parts of Sicily, and assaulting 
Hybla could not take it, they contemned them more than ever, and 
prayed their commander ji, (aa Is the manner of the multitude when 
they be in courage), seeing that the Athenians came not unto them, 
to conduct them to Catana, 

In other words they give the Syracusians time for recovering their courage. 

In the sequel in chapter 63 there is Nicias* speech to his army and the main 
point which he makes is that the enemy is less formidable than the present 


* and he is promised immunity. 
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necessity and absence of a way cut. 

Student: (inaudible) perhaps Lamachus' original strategy was not so bad 
after all? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, surely, that is true. You see, he is the object of 
utmost ridicule in Aristophanes' Acha rn ians as the milus gloriosus—the 
boasting soldier, and he surely was a fighter, you know, not a politically 
wise man. But that might have helped. It is surely not excluded. 

The fact that Alcibiades surely was not opposed to quick and violent 
measures, and saw it necessary first to gain some allies, would seem to 
show that some diplomatic preparation—because if they had failed in this 
it would have been worse than never having tried it. Yes, that is true. 

Student: Could I make a point before we go further, because wa are getting 
away from it, a point about tyranny. It is just possible perhaps to see 
in t he reflection there that perhaps for Athens the tyranny might have been 
the best thing and not as bad as they might have thought. To apply that 
in the Greek sphere as perhaps the reflection that Athens as the tyrant 
city maybe wasn't as terrible as the rest of the Greeks might have made 
out. 

Mr. Strauss: I think that he made rather clear, didn't he? I mean that he 
made rather clear also in these prophetic sounding remarks about how the 
Spartans behaved, would behave after they would have acquired the rule in 
Greece. That is quite true. We have such simple proofs—Kytilene versus 
Plataea. While Athens was on the verge of being very brutal against 
Mytilene, then she saved it, you know. There is no question. But 1 don't 
think that one should say—I think what Thucydides says here in the defense 
of the tyranny is only relative compared with the exaggerated blame of 
tyranny —the Athenian tyranny in Athens. And also compared with the 
tyranical actions of which the Athenian democracy was perfectly capable, 
there is a certain justification. But still, there is a statement in book VIII 
which does not bear me cut on this point because he wrote there that this 
was only the best order that the Athenians had in his lifetime, and 
Peisistratus was of course long before his lifetime. 

Student: It was interesting—to carry this a bit further again—that there 
is a kind of parallel between the fact that the Peisistratus tyranny didn't 
become a really bad tyranny until it had been, as you right say, knobcksd 
off its balance. Similarly, the same might be said about the generation 
that had grown up in Athens during the war as the result of external pressures. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, but here there was peace—there was peace and the war 
was started by Athens, you know the Sicilian expedition, and they were under 
no compulsion to become so absolutely panicky about this affair. It was 
truly of their own making. First they give Alcibiades this very great 
power as fellow commander, and if he had stayed there I'm sure he would 
have surpassed in glory Nieias. And then, at the same time, to be afraid of 
him. As Aeschylus, if I remember correctly, in Aristophanes' Fox would 
have put it: Either don't bring up the young lion, or if you have brought 
him up, then you have to submit to him. I think that redounds only to the 
Athenian people. 
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Now in Chapter 69, in the second half—perhaps you’ll read that. 

# 

And first, the casters of stones and slingers and archers of 
either side skirmished in the midst between t^g g armies, mutually 
chasing each other, as amongst the 1ight-araed A not unlikely. 

After this, the soothsayers brought forth their sacrifices according 
to the law of the place; (Mr. Strauss: Now wait a moment. You see 
this happened in all battles, such sacrifices. But now they are 
mentioned. Why? Nicias. These are little devices which he uses 
to bring out the overall situation. In other words, he does not 
mention every fact which occured on each occasion, but only when it 
is significant, then he brings it out. Now go on please. ) and the 
trumpets instigated the men of arms to the battle. And they came on 
to fight, the Syracusians for their country and their lives for the 
present, and for their liberty in the future; on the other side, the 
• Athenians to win the country of another (Mr. Strauss: Moreno, and the 
Syracusians fighting for the fatherland and each for his salvation 
at the moment—I mean to survive at this moment-*-and for future 
freedom.) and make it their own and not to weaken their own by being 
vanquished; the Argives and other free confederates, to help the 
Athenians to conquer the country they came against and to return to 
« their own with victory; (Mfc. Strauss: It is not really to return, 

but to see again their own fatherland after victory.) and their subject 
confederates came also on with great courage, principally for their 
J better safety, as desperate if they overcame not, (Mr. Strauss: 
t' Therefore their present, about their present unexpected salvation— 

because of their situation, in a foreign land^, almost on a foreign continent, 
if they would not win.) and withal upon the by, that by helping the 
Athenians to subdue the country of another, their own subjection might 
be the easier. 

Now do you see a difference regarding the motives of the various Contingents** 

I believe only in the case of the Athenians was there a complete absense of 
private motives. In all other cases—hot to see one's fatherland is of course 
for the individual, you know. I mean the army can defeat the enemy, you 
won't see your fatherland again, but others will. And the Athenians seem 
to be the only ones who does not think of himself. That is of course an 
important confirmation of the funeral speech—the great dedication. And 
let us read the immediate sequel at the beginning of chapter 70. 

70. After they were come to hand-strokes, they .fought long on both 
sides. But in the meantime there happened some claps of thunder and 
flashes of lightning together with a great shower of rain; insomuch 
as it added to the fear of the Syracusians, that were now fighting their 
first battle and not familiar with the wars; whereas to the other side t... 
had more experience, the season of the year seemed to expound that 
accident; ;and their greatest fear proceeded from the so long resistance 
of their enemies. 

Well, what does this say? The experience of war takes away a certain kind of 
superstition—tiiat these are only natural, the lightnings and the rain and 
sonon. I think this must be considered for a full understanding of the remark 
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in 3/82 that the war is a violent teacher. It is not merely a teacher 
in violence. It is a teacher by means of violence of such things as 
this. Well, we cannot go into all these things. In the sequel it 
appears that the Athenians win a victory but they do not exploit it. 

The question arises, is this due to Nicias* caution. It is not said. 
Nicias forgot the cavalry; that is surely a crucial reason why they could 
not exploit it. Why, why did he forget the cavalry. He had mentioned 
it in Athens, if I member, 6/23. But he forgot it. Why, why did he not 
insist on a few hundred horsemen, and say otherwise I will not move. I. 
think because he thought he could avoid the war with the Syracusians and 
make it only a shcwtof power, as he planned. In other words, his hope. 


In the next chapter, 72, we find that eulogy of Hermocrates to which 
the paper referred. Let us read that, from the second sentence in chapter 
72. . 

72. ....and Hermocrates, the son of Hermon (Hr. Strauss: Is it not 
interesting that the god Hermes appears not only in his name but 
his father! name? ) a man not otherwise second to any in wisdom, and 
in war both able for his experience and eminent for his valour, standing 
• forth gave them encouragement and would not suffer them to be dismayed 
with that which had happened. 


Now’you will remember that Hermocrates was the tan who pointed out—and he 
points out in the sequel—yes this I think we should read because it has 
very much to do with Thucydides* own views. No* that Hermocrates speaks ■ 
for Thucydides, but Thucydides* opinions shine through what Hermocrates 
says. After all, he has first spoken of his intelligence—that is at least 
as good, a better translation than what Hobbes calls wisdom, ; 
that means the quality which Themistocles had, for example, and Pericles. 
Let us read the sequel. 


72. ...Their courage, he said, was not overcome, though their want 
of order had done them hurt. And yet in that they were not so far 
inferior as it wan likely that they would have been, especially being 
(as one may say) homebred artificers, against the most experienced in 
the war of all the Grecians. (Hr. Strauss: Laymen—you know, they are 
still not spiritual, and the Athenians have the perfect skill of the 
art of war.) That they had also been hurt by the hunter of their generals 
and commanders—for there were fifteen that commanded in chief—(Hr. ■ 
Strauss: Thucydides says more precisely: The multitude of the 

commanders and the ...(G) . ruling of many which reminds one 

of the blame of Odysseus, you know, at the beginning of the Iliad. 

fpb The Homeric expression 

is only the. old form for what Thucydides calls ....(G).- 

Here he says not good is the ruling of many. One should be ruler; one 
should be king. In other words, that is here Hermocrates* criticism 
not of demoeraicy itself, surely, but of the Syracusian democracy.) 
and by the many supernumberary (Mr. Strauss: Fifteen generals at the 
same battle. You Shew the Athenians had at most three at the same 
battle. It is indeed ..(G)... *) soldiers under no command 

at all. (Mr. Strauss: You see, no discipline in the ranks, and so many 
commanders. It is a strictly democratic army. ) Whereas if they would 
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but a few and skilful leaders, (Mr. Strauss: The few is of course 
..(G). .. . 3 that is the word which is in oligarchy. The army 

Must be oligarchic and not democratic.) and prepare armour this winter 
for such as want it, to increase as much as might be the number of 
, their men of arms, and compel them in other things to the exercise 
of discipline, in all reason they were to have tho better of the 
* enemy. For valour they had already, and to kepp their order would 
be learned by practice; and both of these would still grow greater; 
skill, by practicicing with danger; and their courage would grow bolder 
' of itself, upon the confiidence of skill. And for their generals, 
they ought to choose them few and absolute. 

In the modern democracy, that is at least in the powerful 

ones, understood. An army cannot be democratic. But there were experiments 
made with democratic armies, you know, with the full democratization of the 
army, not in this country as far as I know, but surely in other countries, 
and they lead naturally to failure. 

We find in chapter Ik a failure of the Athenians which was doe to the 
flight of Alcibiades —there are other examples of that, we don’t have to 
go- inbb that. We come now to Hermoerates* speech in Camarina. I give a 
brief summary of his speech: The Athenians have corns to Sicily, not for 
helping any Sicilians, but for subjeugating tho whole ox Sicily. The Athenians 
did not liberate the Greeks f rom the Persians, as the popular story goes; 
they merely replaced the Mode by a harsher rule of t'r ir own. It is our 
own fault if we are conquered through our disunity, for the character of 
Athenian policy is obvious. We are different; we can also easily be conquered. 
We are Dorians, not Ionians, Eut of course only part of the island of Sicily 
is Dorian. This he doesn’t say, I do not believe that the Athenians war 
only against Syracusians, but also against you. You envy and fear Syracuse, 
and believe that you are safer if the Athenians defeat us. This is absurd. 

You have to take"that risk that we should grow still stronger through 
Athens’ defeat, for it is certain that the defeat of Syracuse will mean the 
enslavement of Camarina too. You see the point: If the Athenians win, you 
will be enslaved; if we win, you will be enslaved by us. But what is the 
wise thing to do in such a situation? Well, perhaps to cross the bridge 
when you come bo it. In other words, consider the immediate danger. 

Hermoerates surely does not mean clearly the danger threatening Catarina 
from Syracuse if the Athenians are defeated. Even if the Camarinians were 
the allies of the Syracusians, that is no guarantee. He t 

He then turns to the argument from justice, chapter 79. The alliance 
with Athens is not valid in this case. First, in terms of the treaty, 
you are not obliged to go to war against us if the Athenians are the aggressors, 
and secondly, it is just that these who are by nature kindred fight 
together those who are by nature enemies. And that means natural kindred— 
the Dorians, and natural enemies—the non—Dorians, the Ionians. Do you 
remember this argument by nature as a principle of international law, as 
one would say today from another ancient writer who is surely known to many 
of you, or to all of you? 


Student: inaudible 
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Kr. Strauss: Yes, the fifth book of the Repu blic. Since he traces the 
argument from justice to cowardice, we must show that the war against 
Athens is not terrible—in other words, there is no reason for being 
cowardly, neutrality is no way out for you* for you will be in the hands 
■ • of the Athenians if they win* and you will be punished by us for your 
neutrality if we win. 

There follows the speech of the Athenian Euphemus, chapters 82 following. 
We Athenians acted justly, as can be shown on the basis of what Hermocrates 
said. You see, they are always the most rhetorically effective—if you can 
turn the tablecn your opponent. Hermocrates said the Ionians are always 
the enemies of the Dorians and visa versa. That fits us exactly, because 
fear of the Dorians is the cause of all our actions. We acquired our empire 
in order not to be subservient to the Dorian Peloponnesus. And in subjugating 
the islanders, we did not subjugate Dorians, but Ionians, indeed. But 
rightly, for these islanders came as allies of the Persians—in other words, 
the Dorian-Ionian antagonism is not the only politically relevant fact. 

We fight for our own salvation here in Sicily, which is also the salvation 
of Camarina. Or, in other words, we hold our empire over them out of fear, 
and we are here in Sicily from fear; not in order to subjugate others, but 
* in order to prevent our own subjugation. The fact that we have reason to 
fear we shall establish on the basis of Hermocrates* speech. For if you 
resist Syracuse, it cannot send forces to the Spartans. Hermocrates tried 
to present us as hypocrits assaying that we act differently to the Chalcideans 
in Sicily and to the finalcideans 'in Euboea, the island near Athens. 

Namely, here the Athenians come in order to help the Chalcideans, and there 
in Euboea they have oppressed them. He said, if you are so eager to lib¬ 
erate Chalcideans you have some at your doorstep. But that we act differently 
toward the Chalcideans here and the Chalcideans in Greece is perfectly con¬ 
sistent, and not self-contradictory, as Hermocrates said. For we are an 
empirial ciyy, and for such a city, justice for a tyrannical individual, only 
security counts. It is to our interest here that cities like Camarina be 
free and not subject to us; we will take no interest in subjugating them. 

For we fear the Syracusians, who strive for empire over Sibily. You yourselves 
share this fear of Syracuse, as you showed by your alliance with us. Now 
while we are here with a great army there is a time, the only for you 

to free yourself from this danger for good. That will never happen again 
that such a large Athenian array for your salvation will be available. We 
have told you "the whole truth 3 ' and we are going to summarise it. And then 
he speaks also at the end of the salutary character of the compulsion which 
Athens exercises. 

Now this speech, I think, is very easy to understand and very interesting 
This man Euphemus—nothing is known of him, at least in 1905 there was nothin- 
known of him, that is the commentary which I looked up—it is easily accessible 
but I think I never heard of it. And I again Relieve that nothing will ever 
be found out about him* Euphemus—you know from English usage—euphemistically 
the euphemistic man, the man who speaks euphemistically—the opposite from 
blasphemy, euphemy. He surely deserves his name. He does not say that Athens 
is a tyrant city; he says only that it is in the same petition as a tyrant, 
which is not quite the same. But the key point, compared with the 
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speech of the Athenians in Sparta—it is the direct opposite of the Athenian 
speech in Sparta. What did the Athenians say there in the first speech. 

What were their motives. 

Student: Fear waspna of the big things that they alleged in Sparta. 

Mr. Strauss: Ono of the things. • 

Students Profit and necessity. 

Mr. Strauss: ■—and honor. But what does Euphemus say? Only fear. He 
drops completely honor and profit. In other words, he withdraws to that 
motive which alone is,.practically speaking, defensible under all circum¬ 
stances. That is the great change. Naturally—what is his euphemism? 

The Athenians are no longer sitting on a high horse. And also the contrast 
with the Kelian dialogue would also be very helpful. The Athenians, he says, 
are concerned only with their salvation. I don't know a better translation 
of the Greek word. What would you say if you are in (distress? With being 
safe. The Athenians are only concerned with being safe. And he really says 
the whole truth. There is already a sense of great danger in this Athenian 
army in Sicily. They are now truly concerned with being safe. In other words, 
he let the cat out of the bag. The implication of this, as well as the 
remark in the first book in the speech of the Athenians is that the universally 
defensible thing is self-preservation, mere being safe from destruction, and 
not the others. Profit, wealth—you can live without there being more; 
honor—you can live without being looked up to. Self-preservation is the 
most respectable thing. As a result it must have made a deep impression ' 
on who do you think? Hobbes. Sure, and Hobbes knew it surely first hand, 
having taken the great trouble of translating it. But Hobbes, of course— 
what did Hobbes add?to Thucydides? I mean how did he modify? 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: exactly—but I don't think anyone could hear you. 

Student: He 'turned the self-preservation of the polis into the self-preservation 
of human nature, 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, and that is of course an entirely different question*- 
whether the plea of self-preservation is as universally valid for the individual 
as it is for the polis. Think of the conclusion,which Hotter was forced— 
that s omeone who is about to be lead to the death chamber has the right by 
nature of killing the guards and burning down the whole prison just for 
dear life. Or also there can never be a moral obligation to go to war, becau; : 
you endanger your self-preservation. T^at is, I think, clear. So in this 
Thucydides is much more political than Hobbes, because he takes the polis 
as the starting point for understanding, whereas Hobbes starts from the pre- 
political individual. 

Student: Are you neglecting for some other reason the chapters 85 and 85 
where Euphemus says “nonetheless, we are thinking about our own profit — 
inaudible. . * , 

Mr. Strauss: Who says th:-s, Euphemus? 
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Student: Euphemus says this in the first sentence of 85: “Now to a tyrant 
or city that, r&L'gnoth, nothing can be thought absurd if profitable, nor 

any man a friend that — 

Mr* Strauss: That is not ...(G). . . . which means useful 

» • » • • inaudible* . . 

But that I think doesnot necessarily mean more than what id conducive to its 
preservation. It was clearly distinguished— So, this speech of Stephanas 
is, I think, the best commentary on the situation of the Athenians after 
Alcibiades* recall, you know, the possibility of destruction becomes somehow 
felt within the Athenian army. 

Now what is the debate of the Camarinaeans. VJhat do they do. Bet us 
read that in chapter 88. 

Student: Before we get too far away, there is one thing that impressed me 
in Hermocrates* speech. When you analyse it (inaudible) It think that one of • 
the things he is sayi&g here —(inaudible)—that when the chips are down 
and we are on the side of. right, then there is no such thing as neutrality. 

And this, I think, has some bearing on the present situation. 

Mr. Strauss: Present, you mean 1962. 

Student: I think it is interesting ..... that you cannot be neutral in a 
case like this. It is not just if we want to we will enslave you. It is 

more subtle than that. Xou cannot be neutral—there is no such thing as 
neutral. . 

Mr. Strauss: That is true, but the question is of course if you tried to force 
a neutral to turn to your side, this use of force might induce him to go over 
to the other side. Now if the neutral in question is powerful to some extent, 
then you might hang yourself, you know, that is the difficulty. But here it 
was fairly simple because the Syracusians were fighting for —there was 
already a war, the war was no longer cold. If you know what I mean, and 
therefore the hot war permits courses of a ction which are imprudent as long 
as the war is not yet hot. And that one has to consider. I do not wish to 
make ary policy recommendations, or anything like this. 

Student: One more thing, it is interesting that the Syracusians send no lass 
a man than Hermocrates , while the Athenians send Euphemus. 

Mr. Strauss: '"That is also remarkable, you are right. But they should have 
sent Nicias, I think. Bujr Nicias—after all our last experience with him, 
his speech in Athens, he would not be good. Nicias was wise to send the 
Euphemist. 

Student: There is something else in Euphemus* speech in chapter 86$ he 
repeats the argument made earlier by Nicias that even if they do conquer 
Sicily they cannot hold it. Do you think that this is another euphemism, or 
is it a recognition that they cannot hold Sicily. 

Mr. Strauss: That is hard to say, but it could very well be that the conceits. 
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of an intelligent Athenian had changed a bit with the increasing awareness 
of the fact that the conquest of Sicily would not be a walk-over, you know. 

That could be. In other words, it is hard to say whether this is an argument 
used-—I mean the fact that he says Sh have told you the whole truth does not 
prove nedessarily that he did tell the whole truth as he saw it, Would you 
admit that? It can be a very geod rhetorical device precisely for someone 
who does not say the whole truth. 

Student: Does that argument there not also sort of take up the argument which 
Hermocrates uses which can be turned straight on its bock, which is the on© 
that he says to the Camarineans that if you side with the Athenians and you 
win—and the Athenians win—you will fall under Athens, and if we win wdll . 
take our revenge on you. The same is exactly true if they side with the 
Syracusians cH*Cl ohi© Athenians win, the Athenians will be able to take their 
revenge. This remark of Euphemus in a way acts on that because it shows 
that the Athenians are not in as good a position for taking revenge en the 
Camarineans in the long run as the Syracusians who are right next door. 

Kr. Strauss: I think that one can say generally—that was shown by two 
French scholars, Madame de Eomilly , who is still living and I suppose quite 
young, so I shouldn’t say still living, and a teacher whose name I am not 
sure-s-that all the speeches of Thucydides which are contradictory are built 
up in such a way that each argument of the first speaker is taken up somehow 
by the second speaker,' You know there is an amazing logicity in this, and 
what one should do is in each case to have a complete list of all arguments 
of Hermocrates, and then see how Euphemus replied, and, of course, another 
point naturally, is there an argument to which ho doesn’t reply at all? And 
that would immediately reveal the weak side of the second speaker. 

Now let us see the decision of the Camarinaeans in chapter 88: 

88. Thus spake Euphexnus. The Camarinaeans stood thus affected: they 
bare good will to the Athenians, save that they thought they meant to 
subjugate Sicily; and were ever at strife with the Syracusians about 
their borders. Yet because they were afraid that the Syracusians, that 
were near them, might as well get the victory as the other, they had both 
. formerly sent them some few horse, and also now resolved for the future 
to help the Syracusians, but underhand and as sparingly as possible; qnd 
withal that they might no less seem to favour the Athenians thanthe 
Syracusians, especilly after they had won a battle, to give for the 
present the equal answer unto both. (Mr. Strauss: It doesn’t quite 

• bring out the contradiction, I mean the antithesis statement in 

, Thucydides. By deed to help the Syracusians for the time being, but 
by speech to give the same answer to both.) So after deliberation had, 
they answered thus: that forasmuch as they that warred were both of the 
their confederates, they thought it most agreeable to their oath for 
the present to give aid to neither. (Kr. Strauss: Is this not beautiful 
This was the true decision, the first, and the other was a well-sounding 
justification. But in the second case it is particularly charming 
that although they speak of their oath they decide even in their open 
speech to abide by their oath only for the time being. Thoy are perfect; 

• willing to break their oath if the proper opportunity arises.) 


We learn next in the same chapter that in the Corinthians' opinion this would 
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not surprise anyone. There is alreadyaa war betw? 


arta and Athene 


goinj] on, only, as they soy, 
was the Thucydidean equiv*' “ 


not quite open, not quite perspicuous* That 

They gall it an 


tints or sn icuous war- - 


mean 


„t is not fully manife 


And then we 


?orae 


jyarta, which according to Thucydides 
>, the Athenians would hare conquered Syracuse 


finally to Alcibiadcs in 
is decisive* In other words, 

and eventually Sicily if Alcibiades had not swung Spartan opinion in favor 

Vj,' 

09 fc 


of intervention in Sicily. And then wo cone to the speech of Alcibiades 


>uer 


It begins exactly-—the first word in the original 


is exactly like the first word in the Corinthian speech Athens in the 
first book--necessary. It does not begin with the word justice; it doesn't 
go so far although he will say a lot about justice. In fact he turns almost . 
immediately to the question of justice because he has to justify the justice 
of his anti-Spartan activity in earlier times. Well, the justification is 
very simple—the Spartans hurt him first. They did not pay him the due 
respect that flattered Nicias. He also justifies himself and his family 
Pericles, because of its seemingly democratic policy. Our family—we are 
merely against the tyrants, the Athenian tyrants, you'know, his family 
was the great Alcmaeonidic family was instrumental in (disposing of tyrants,) 
together with the Spartans, so we really feel the same way. We are democratic 
only in the sane way everyone who is opposed to tyranny is democratic, ie. 
we are democratic only in the same way in which Sparta is democratic. The 
democrats proper have expelled me from Athens. This proves how little 
democratic I am. Democracy is, of course, we are speaking among people who 
know, admitted madness. But for good reasons we could not abolish it. I 
mean,°we can also mean Pericles. 


In chapter 8 9 towards the end—the last three sentences or so, when 
he says they have driven me out. 


89. ....But as for us, when we had the charge of the whole, we thought 
it reason, by what form it was grown most great and most free and in 
which we received it, in the same to preserve it. For though such of 
us as have judgment do know well enough what the democracy is, and I 
no less than another (insomuch as I could inveigh against it; but of 
confessed madness nothing can be said ), yet we thought it 

not safe to change it when you our enemies were so near-bus. 

Yes, this is the point. By the way, he speaks always here of w®, you know, 
we meaning the family. In brief, in my heart I was always a good pro-Spartan, 
and a good anti-democrat, so you cannot hold anything against me. I will 
know best—I am going to tell you of our plans. How is this fellow called, 
the sScnd after Khruschchev who was hear, who is chiefly interested in 
economic matters. 


Student: Kikoyan 

Mr. Strauss: Mikoyan, 


I mean him. Mikoyan would suddenly arrive in 


Washington and tell over the radio tell the secret plans of the Soviet 

0 .... , * -1 „ 4 . 4-W4 ^ 


ijfiio: 


the last decisions of the most 
Now what he warned is this. 


seer 


t councils. What 


While the conquest of Sicily, Southern Italy 


terrific thing- 
Ti 


and Carthage —we want then to return to the conquest of the great mainland 
The Conclusion is clear. If you do not help the Syracusians, the Athenian 
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are beund t o succeed in Sicily and this will have all the consequences 
mentioned before. And you must help quickly, not in the Spartan manner. 
Send a strong array under Spartan commanders to Sicily, and attack Athene 
herself* Fortify DeeeXeia. This is what the Athenians are most afraid of, 
and the right strategy is to attack the enemy at that point which he fears 
most, because he should know best what his weaknesses are. Therefore it is 
the first thing to find out what the enemy fears most, and I who know best 
tell you what the Athenians fear most. 


Now the disclosure of the Athenian plan and the advice based on that 
disclosure regarding tho war against the Athenians form the center of 
Alcibiades 1 speech. The beginning and the end deal with Alcibiades himself. 
In the beginning Alcibiades had established his trustworthyr.ess by proving 
that he was always pro-Spartan and anti-democratic$ appearances to the 
contrary not withstanding. But after his enormous action of treason, he 
must re-establish his character, and this he does in the final part of 
his speech. Hs must show that he is not a crooked criminal, that he is not 
unjust, and that furthermore his status as an exile does not impair his 
usefulness to the Spartans. You know there is the famous story—Machlavelli 
haw written a whole chapter on it in the D iscou rses toward the end of the 
second book—how dangerous exiles are as advisor .Toecauca they want to get 
home again, and therefore they underestimate the difficulties of such return, 
you know, and are poor advisors. 

And. now the justification. It is very simple.: 'I am not a traitor. 

I have been wronged by Athens. I have lost my polls; I have no polls. 

Hence no one can accuse no of being not a ..(G)... , not a lover of 

the polis, not a patriot; I have no fatherland. Not t hr ought" my fault 
they took it away from me. On the contrary, my turning against Athens 
and trying to bring about her ruin is an attempt to regain my fatherland. 

You see I am a true lover of my fatherland; I want to have it back. Well, 
this is what Alcibiades has to say. And the Spartans decide,to ack on 
Alcibiades* advise, and that settles the outcome of the Sicilian war. It is 
quite a speech. But one doesn't know—should one be more impressed by the 
abasing boldness or more repelled by the amazing lack of shame. But surely 
if the test is success, short-range success, it is a terrific success. I 
mean, from becoming the leader of Athens, he becomes in fact Tile leader of 
Sparta, the whole Spartan combination. It is fantastic. We will see other 
enormous feats which he achieves in the eighth bock. Well, he is an amazing 
man. 

Student: I am not sure of this plan which is outlined— how much c.f it is . 
Alcibiades* and how much of it is Athens* plan. He seems to see more in the 
future for Athens than Athens outside of him has ever seen before. 

Mr. Strauss: I do not remember now all the passages, but there were some 
remarks about the quick. Very quick Athenian conquest in the west. But I 
don't know whether they were mentioned with this clarity before Alcibiades 
appeared. In other words, whether these were not seeds sown by Alcibiades 
himself. But even apart from that these plans would have been mere- pie-in- 
the-sky except for Alcibiades. And in his mind these were genuine plans, 
not merely wishes, and 1 think he would have conquered Sicily, ■because the 
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Spartans surely would have, been very slow, in spite of 
exerted by Corinth, and at the end of the sixth book, • 
Syracuse is approaching despair, defeatism. And an on 
no help in sight might have lead to the conquest of Sy 
short time* And then there was no power to speak of w 


1 the pros sure 
too nave even, 
’otic re.' f3 end 
are In a very 
h "i - -'o 1,cl r o ."ir at 



Students Ha says these are our plans. Acttally what he means 
my plans*—* 


these are 


Mr* Strauss: That is perfectly true 
very defective. 


Without him the so plans would have been 


Student: Did you intend to take up the beginning of chapter 93? 
Mr. Strauss: X did not, but if you see— 


Student:It strikes me as into'-rating that—you sa; 
planned this before* They wonted to send an army 

Sicily, but they neglected it, theydslcipd. 


that the Spartans sort of* 
to both Athens and to 


Mr. Strauss: They were always slow, but— 


Student: What is interesting is 
had almost given themselvestho 
their slowness, and the interest 
prompted them to act on tills play 


that somehow they knew about his advice, they 
same kind of advice, but the difference was 
ing thing is that hie character somehow 


Mr. Strauss: Xou know, there is a great difference between vague apprehensions 
they might do that—and the certainty, an enormous difference. At any rate, 
at the beginning of chapter 93, Thucydides chid "Aleibfades said so much." 

He does not say as he Usually dees "such like this", "such like this",. 

How this expression, this much, occurs generally after brie? speeches, I 
mean the addresses of the generals to their armies aretha most common case. 

But here we have a political speech of reasonable length in which he says 
this much and that has to be properly understood—so many amazing things. 

This schematic formula has many meanings} for example, when Brasidas makes 
his speech and said "so much’J we must think for a Spartan, for a laconic 
Spartan it is a long speech. And this has to be considered in each case in 
the context. 


Student: I thought that it was interesting that mentioned nothing to the 
pious Spartans of the reason why ha had to leave Athens. 

Mr. Strauss: Who would— 

Student: I mean he makes no attempt to prove his innocence. 

Mr. Strauss: L©t me see now. You have a point; I would state it differently. 
He does not say a word about why he was expelled; he decs not say because I 
am in my heart pro-Spartan and anti-democratic I was expelled. He does not 
say that; he does not expand it at all. That is true and that is very imports 



So many things, one could the®, say, and so little, in a way, about 
the most crucial point. 

Student: I was just thinking that as Brasidas was s ort of an Athenian 
in the Spartan camp in the 1st halT who wins the first stage of the war, 
and Alcfbiades is an Athenian who wins the second stage of the war. 

Er. Strauss: Yes, but of course Brasidas was a very simple man, very 
gifted, but clearly tied to his function. Ar,d the motive which he had, 
in which he probably believed, to liberate the Greeks, is also straight 
forward and shining. And Alcibiades is a sinister man, but a grand 
sinister man. 

Student: Indeed, but it seems to take an Athenian sort of character to 
give daring and motion to the Spartans. 

Mr. Strauss: Oh, that is what you want to say. Yes, that is good. 

Student: The need vitamins, you might say, before.. ..ir.addible. 

Mr. Strauss: TJoat is too medical. 

Student: Is there not something in 92 in Alcibiades' speaking about how 
hiw is a lover of the polis—»in book III of the Politi cs Aristotle mentions 
about the good man and the good citizenj a good man is"not nedessarily 
a good citizen. 

Mr. Strauss: Very good, in other words, if there had been the proper occasion 
in this speech to go into these deep waters he could have used this distinction 
A good man cannot be a good citizen in a bad polity. But one could of course 
say why were you so active in that bady polity in such a conspicuous way 
for such a long time. That they can do first. 

Student: "When he uses the phrase, there is . . . (G). , more moderate— 
somewhere he says that people like us who don f t want a democracy, we try 
to be a bit more moderate, hasn*t this to be taken with a grain cf salt? 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, yes, by the way, why was it not a defect rhetorically 
in Alcibiades* speech to be silent about the reason for his expulsion 0 

Student: Tn the first Pi ace, there was scarcely anything he could say 
because even the mere suspicion would (inaudible) to put him in a bad 
light in Sparta. 

Mr. Strauss: That is true, but on the other hand you have to face strong 
suspicions, you know, to disarm them. But why was it not necessary here. 

After all, you must think of the situation. 

Student: They were probably so anxious to have him. 

Mr. Strauss: So, in other words, the story of the gift horse, into whose 
mouth you don f t look. No, no, these proverbs are much wiser than many 
scientific explanations, in terms of dysfunctional—to use a term which I 
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heard recently. Here there is another thing which I should at least Mention 
at the beginning of chapter 9U. Read the first sentence or so. 

9h* In the very beginning of the next spring the Athenians in 
Sicily departed from Cabana and sailed by the coast to Negara 
of Sicily. T e inhabitants whereof, in the time of the tyrant 
Gelon, the Syracusians (as I mentioned before) had driven out and 
now possess the territory themselves. 

What I had in mind is the very casual remark "as I mentioned before","as I 
have said before 11 . If this expression occurs, as I read in somewhere and 
I have no evidence to the contrary, only here and at the beginning.of book V, 
remember where he says "Ihefehave said before"—I must be cautious because I ■ 
do not know that, I can only say that I do not know anything to the contrary 7, . 

Now, in the first case, at the beginning of book V it is perfectly clearj the 
reference there is to the earlier account of what the Athenians did on the 
island of Delos, when they purified the island, and this was the story, you 
remember, where Homer was mentioned, a passage of which I made much. It was 
a correction of the picture given in the archaeology, in other words, the pest 
was not as low and mindless as it was presented in the archaeology. Here 
you have also a reference to—here the reference is to book VI, chapter h , 
i.e. the story of the Sicilian original situation, a repetition of the 
archaeology. I mean, if this data are sufficient, you could say that Thucydides 
refers to here, explicitly, and only in these two cases, passaged, to repetitions 
regarding the archaeology, which is the basic part of the whole work. 

Perhaps you remember what I said when we discussed this Homeric story—you 
know, it became clear to me on the basis of liodotus’ speech against Cleon— 
the revision of the simple condemnation of the past, the rejection of the 
simple progressive scheme, in other words. If we have s ome tiye we 

can take it up later, but I will here mention only a few more points which 
are indespensible. 

Now, then, the Spartan war with Argos. The Spartans are a gain handicapped 
by their piety. You see how important it is that Alcibiades enters—he has no 
/troubles, scruples, as'the Spartans do. Now the Athenians surround Syracuse 
with a wall and no help comes to Syracuse from Sparta. The Syracusians lose 
hope and talk about peace begins with Nicias after Lamachus had been killed 
in battle, and Nicias was the sole commander. 

Student: Theycdon't build a wall all the way around—inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: I had the impression that they did, I mean the Syracusians 
tried to diisturb them, had some momentary success, but then they had to with~h\.v 
but I may be mistaken. 

Student: I understand that they start building out themselvi'es, that is, 
the Syracusians built out a counter-wall and they fight over that, and they 
build up a seoond counter-wall, and by the time they had built the third 
counter-wall in book VII, help arrives from Corinth and Sparta, and they 
never complete the wall to the north— 

Mr. Strauss:Well, then you may be perfectly right, and I probably didn't read 
it with the necessary attention. The situation is so grave in Syracuse that 
Hermocrates, the savior of Syracuse, is replaced by other generals. But the 
Spartan expeditionary force is already on its way. Nicias does not take the 
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threat seriously—hope, hope. That is in chapter 10U, and now let us read 
the beginning of chapter 105. 

105. About the same time of this summer, the Lacedaemonians invaded th« 
territory of Argos, they and their confederates, and wasted a great cart 
of their land. And the Athenians aided the Argives with thirty galleys; 

• . which most apparently broke the peace between them (Kr. Strauss: Most 
visibly, most manifestly.) and the Lacedaemonians. For before, they 
went out from Pylus with the Argives and Kantineans but in the nature 
• • of freebooters (Kr. Strauss: In otfter words, how would this be called 
today--volunteers, it is not an official act. The fundamental dis¬ 
tinctions are still there, only under different names.) and that also 
not into Laconia, but the other parts of Peloponnesus. Kay, when the 
Argives have often entreated them but only to land with their arms in 
Laconia, and having wasted never so little of their territory in return, 
they would not. (Mr. Strauss: That was a clear stipulation of the 
treaty, as you could see in book V, chapter 18.) But now, under the 
conduct of Pythodorus, Loespodius, ani Dernaratus, they landed in the 
territory of Epidaurus Limera and in Prasiae, and there And in other 
places wasted the country, and gave unto the Lacedaemonians a most 
justifiable cause to fight against the Athenians. (Kr. Strauss: The' 
most well-presentable cause; in other words, Thucydides here indicates 
also that perhaps this was not necessary. But for the weaker bretheran 
among the Spartans it was very good to have a clear legal cause which 
was supplied here.) 

At any rate, in the second part of the war, as we shall see later, the 
Spartans have a good conscience and are sure that they have a certainty 
of victory that they did not have in the first part. 

Student: I don't see why they can be quite so clear in their conscience 
when this action takes place already after the decision is made both to 
send aid to Syracuse and to invade Attica. 

Kr. Strauss: Well, the human mind is a very complicated thing. I mean, 
under the influence of persuasive gifts of Alcibiades, you know, the 
temptation was too great to resist . They accepted it, but there were 
surely people—honestly pious men—in Sparta, there is no question, who 
still said we are not so sure. It is of course a wonderful opportunity, 
but is it right, is it right. Then they get . . .(G). . . ; then temptation 

plus right. 

STudent: inaudible 

Hr. Strauss: Yes, yes. 

Student: He did another rather interesting thing there—I'm thinking about 
why Nicias (inaudible) ....its piracy. Perhqps Nicias couldn't believe 
that the Spartans would actually resort to open war...(inaudible)..because 
I Nicias wouldn't do a thing like this to violate a truce, presumably. 

Kr. Strauss: That is also very good. That is even very thoughtful fcecausa 
of —especially the irony. Nicias is, in a way, a Spartan. I mean he has 
an old-fashioned posture altogether, and he would be swayed by motives 
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similar to those by which the old-fashioned Spartans would be swayed. 

’ • But the spper-crook Alcibiades succeeds in presenting hims&bf to the 
Spartans as the only true Spartan in Athens. That is, I think, still 
grander, and shows his sinister genius at work, an amazing man. I 
have a feeling that I lead to seme incompBhension when I referred to 
this Delos-Homer business, which I believe is absolutely crucial for the 
inner movement of the whole book. That doesn't seem to have sunk in— 
when I tried to state it. Or is my interpretation of facial expressions 
completely wrong. 

Student: Well, from what I have in my notes, it seems as though the remarks 
"as I have said before" refer to the archaeology, and that is the only tine— 

> Mr. Strauss: Not liberally to the archaeology, but to the Sicilian arch- 
• aeology, i.e. to the corrected archaeology. Just as the other feference 
of this kind refers to Delos which is in fact also a correction of the 
archaeology. I mean, that was not difficult, but the old story about 
Delos and Homer, that is what you do not remember. Well, if the archaeology 
is the snerna which Thucydides uses is that of a progress from weakness to' 
strength—I mean, simple weakness in military and other to military power, 
and of course from poverty to wealth, that goes without saying. But if 
this accompanied, the progress from weakness to strength, is accompanied 
by a progress from the weakness of the mind to strength of the mind; the 
ancients were wrongj for example, what Homer tells you about the Trojan 
War, that is just fairy tales for little children, that they fought for 
a Helen—that was serious business. By the way, that one would also have to 

consider for the women —I mean, the exclusion. You know, a 

man can speak of a subject without mentioning, and what he does with the 
Trojan War is of course disposing of the importance of women. You know, 
according to Homer they fought for’a woman; according to Thucydides they 
fought for realestate or, you know, serious business. 

So, to come back, a progress from weakness, including •weakness of mind, 
to strength, including strength of the mind T -a simple schema of progress. 

And this was, as far as I hhve seen, nowhere questioned. Needless to say 
Thucydides did not believe that every Athenian in his time was a genius; 
only Pericles almost went so far, but not Thucydides. But you krow, you 
understand. But the first rumor, distant rumor to the contrary, appeared 
in the speech of Diodotus, that is the speech in the third book against 
Cleon regarding Kytilene, where Diodotus gives a kind of survey of the 
. • history of capital punishment and says well, capiiual punishment was non-’ 

■ • existent at the beginning and progressed tremendously throughout the ages/ 

In other words, a wholeiy unreasonable punitiveness which is clearly not 
a progress. And this had to do with another major point which Diodotus 
made, namely about the folly of the demos. Now how these were connected 
with each other did not become clear to me until we came to the story of 
Delos where we found this long—unnecessarily long—quotation from Homer, 

• thirthen verses, and it was to me a message. Now what did he say in this 
story: That in Delos there was in Homeric times there were gymnastic and 
music contests. Homer himself participated. Then this whole thing decayed, 
and the Athenians only, in this year—I forgot now what it was, it must 
, hae?e been U21-U22 or so—restored the Delian festivals to their ancient 
splendor. But not quite. They restored everything else, not the music 
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subtle implications are not the only sigh of a Thucydidean doubt of the 
simple progressive scheme. Because we have seen that Thucydides cannot 
simply be said to be on the side of Athens—on the side of Athenian prin¬ 
ciples, I would say. Now, the Athenian progress, however, the progressive- 


ness of Athens stands and falls by the principle of tec 
in the Greek sense, not the fine arts. And the Snai 


of art—I mean 


'tans were underdeveloped 
in this respect. So the criticism of the progressive scheme of the arch¬ 
aeology must be linked up with the doubt of the ultimately decisive importance 
of techno . Now once we have reached this point we are on familiar ground 
we who have done our homework in Aristotle, because in 

one of the most important sections of Aristotle—Miss Hill, do you know 
where that is? 


Student: Isn’t it where Aristotle doubts that technology is.for the benefit 
of mankind—-it can be to destroy— 

Mr. Strauss: Gan you mention a name, so that we can make sure that we. 
are talking exactly about the same subject. 

Student: Hippodanus. 


raus 


Hippodamus, a name which should be known to every politics 


scientist because he is the founder of our discipline—modifications there 
must be, you remember what Aristotle said about him. But the importance 
of this section about Hippodamus in the second book is this: That Aristotle 
makes here the assertion that there is a fur 


utions and what Aristotle called laws. Progress is no question as far as 
the sciences are concerned, I mean it is of their nature to progress, pro¬ 
vided that people apply themselves properly or that the other conditions 
are fulfilled. But in the case of laws, stability is a much more important, 
consideration than progress or change of any kind. And this is a point, 

I think, of which Thucydides was as aware as Aristotlej it only comes out 
in a different way. 

Student: ....inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: That is not a contradiction, Ch, I see, in so far as the war 
is destructive. That is a very good point. But that \just also be spelled 
out a bit more. When you read the first say twenty-two chapters of the 
first book, you have the impression that Thucydides writes .from this premise: 
War is a terribly important and s erious business, and somehow—how do you 
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put it—blinders, he had blinders on. A professional general who is keenly 
in war &nd in winning wars and that is all. And from this point of view 
the history of mankind is clearly a progress because wars were becoming 
bigger and better, which is I think confirmed by all the history after 
Thucydides, as I don't have to point out. And then when he comes to the 
twenty-third chapter—I mean he has proven that beautifully by contrasting 
the most famous Greek war, the Trojan War, with the Peloponnesian War—that 
was truly a very ridiculous business, you know, the Trojan War compared 
with the Peloponnesian War. 

And then, however, he has to face the difficulty created by a non- 
mythical, a non-poetic war, the Persian War. After all it was a much more 
glorious war than the Peloponnesian War as it turned out. But he has to 
show that his war, our war, the Peloponesian War, is puperior to the 
Persian War. In the Persian War there were four little battles and the 
war was over, and here twenty-seven years and how many killings, how many 
destructions of cities, how many exiles, and also he adds for good measure, 
how many earthquakes and eclipses of the sun and so on. ^o in other words, 
the superiority of the war, the Peloponnesian War, is proved by its superior 
destructiveness. Now if the progress has been proven chiefly with a view 
to a progress in war, i.e. in destructiveness, you can say that is also a 
doubt of progress—that is what you have been driving at. 

Student: les, even men like Nicias, whom I assume would very much admire this 
great war, were impressed with the earthquakes, and the natural things. 

Mr. Strauss: les, that is good—omens, omens. 

Student: Yes, omens. From Nicias* point of view this would indeed ba a 
progress— 

Mr. Strauss: What? 

Student: The progress oof warfare. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, he was a general. The very pertinent question which 
is now being brought up is how does this jibe with our earlier assertion 
that Nicias is the primary addressee of the book. Surely Nicias was old- 
fashioned as far as Athenians went, but in tie first place he was a general, 
and in the second place, as weperhaps do not see clearly from Thucydides,— 
except from the fact that he is a speaker, he can speak—he was also a 
sophisticated man. I mean, that we know most clearly from Plato's laches . 

In other words, he was an up to dax-e man, you know, so that creates some 
difficulty. 

Student: I was interested in the connection between—inaudible. 

Mr* Strauss: Yes, that i s parallel, and how did you interpret that? 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: No, Diodotus is not Thucydides. Diodotus can reflect Thucydides: 
perhaps to a greater degree than any other speaker. He still is not Thucydide 
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you must not forget that. So let us then limit ourselves to Diodotus, and 
let us draw all cone lusions from Diodotus without any fear. NcW what 
would follow. You say he would be a Rousseau. 

Student; There is a similarity. If Diodotus* position reflects Thucydides, 
and it does certainly with the increase of violence,, then Thucydides is 
not precisely as close to Hobbes as it might look at first glance? —inaudible— 
Rousseau, though I realize the difficulty because all kinds of things came 
inbetween there. 

Mr. Strauss; Now why do we not put it on a broader basis—while Hobbes and 
Rousseau are more nearly known to us —that which is here of importance 
is not peculiar to either Hobbes or Rousseau. Now if Diodotus would be 
given the longest rope to hang himself—I mean,~would be able to develop 
his doctrine fully, what would come out of it? 

Student; Abolition (?) 

Mr. Strauss; That is a practical conclusion, but as far as the-premises go. 

A perfect beginning. A perfect beginning. And the other point is then an 
extremegjly imperfect beginning. Now these are not inventions of Hobbes a nd 
Rousseau. These are possibilities with which the Greeks were perfectly 
familiar. 

Students Inaudible 

Mr. Strauss; Yes, but let us free our schema from the peculiarities of 
H 0 bbes and Rousseau. That is my only suggestion. Now what is the most well- 
know Greek notion corresponding to that which— 

Student; The golden age. 

Mr. Strauss: The golden age, the age of Kronos. Sure. And at the opposite 
pole we have the notion which is very clearly indicated in the archaeology, 
of Thucydides and for which there is also other e viaence in other writers. 

Now one can say this: Generally speaking—there was only this great difficulty 
on the basis of myth—if you boost the age of Kronos, you get into troubles 
with Zeus. I mean, that was the great difficulty , as you know, because 
Zeus was the man who terminated that; that would create a difficulty. But 
generally speaking, if you take for example Pl^£, the suggestions at first 
glance are a good beginning, or more precisely,,^a perfect beginning, but an 
imperfect and gentle beginning. And the other view was an imperfect and 
savage beginning. Now when one reads Plato more carefully, especially tie 
Laws where this is most fully developed, one sees that Plato also believes 
in an imperfect and savage beginning. It comes out only step by step. But 
the serious question behind this point is this: The more terrible the begin¬ 
nings were the greater the human achievement, and the less terrible the 
beginnings were, the more gratitude for providence. Does this make sense? 

That is, I think, the issue behind itj that makes it so important. In other 
words, what did they know about a thousand years before, to say nothing of 
ten thousand—nothing. b 0 the only guide they had was the human meaning of 
the two alternatives. Is this clear? 



Student: I'm sorry, I didn’t hear that last— 

Mr. Strauss: I mean, they did not have any knowledge to speak of—I mean 
some they had —65 course that is the argument of Thucydides, I mean that 
they lived in a more barbaric manner, that they know. But surely that was 
not detailed enough. But the light which they had was not derived f rom the 
facts, but from an understanding of the human meaning of the two opposed 
theories, and I will state them: A gentle beginning-gratitude to providence; 
a terrible beginning—a posture of revolt in the extremes^ case, but at least 
a sense of human achievement. 

t fi ;■ ' ! ■ 

Student: Would you say a gratitude to progress rather than a gratitude to' 
providence? 

Mr. Strauss: ^es, all right, but in order to bring that out—to bring out 
the crucial implication, it is to the human achievement. That is the point. 
Now if we apply this to Diodotus, we would say the indication of Diodotus' 
view would be, if simply stated, a pious view. Now I do not believe that 
Diodotus is pious in the sense in which Nicias is pious, but in the way in 
which Thucydides was pious, which you can say was very impious. B-ut which 
agrees with piety in so far as it agrees with the practical consequences 
of the pious attitude. 

Student: Would you say gentleness? 

Mr* Strauss: Gentleness and moderation, the immediate distrust of hubris. 

Student: Would moderation be more intellectual, taking a chance—inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: It is something very different, I would say, but connected. 
Gentleness is simply, one can say, that gentleness is the opposite to 
cruelty, both to active and passive cruelty*-I mean ithe desire to hurt 
others or indifference to the stifferings of others. Whereas moderation is 
the opposite to hubris. In the narrow sense moderation is taken, as in 
Arifetotle's Ethics, for example, merely for continence regarding food, drink, 
and so on. That is the narrow meaning. That was not the original meaning, 
and the fuller meaning, always asserts itself, not in Aristotle, but sur&ly 
in Plato, and also in Thucydides. When Thucydides speaks of Archidamus, 
the Spartan king, he was reputed to be . . . (G) . . that does not for one 
moment mean that he was not indulgent regarding food and drink, not for one 
moment., , (G), , . means here the moderation as a moral character--you 
know when we read of Pericles, where the other word is used, . .(G). . , you 
remember, then it does not refer to his character, but it refers to the 
intellect, that he knew where to stop. You know, it is an intellectual virtue 
if I may say so, not a moral virtue, although it is somewliat dangerous to 
apply these distinctions too— 

Student: Is moderation intellectual in the sense that it involves a feeling 
of t he whole—by the whole I mean the world- 

Mr. Strauss: Perhaps one can enlarge—for example in Xenophon's Kemorabbilia , 
book IV, I don't remember that exactly, there Xenophon says Socrates wished 
his young friends to be—before he taught them anything about the political 
art and so on—to become moderate. Moderation is then broken down into two 
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things: piety and justice.- That would come much closer to what you mean; 
in other words, it is a much broader things That is good, but I don't think 
it is used by Thucydides in this sense. I only hope I have made clear to 
you this point which is of some importance. B^t it is of course always 

* difficult, although absolutely necessary, to go indfc those regions to which 
Thucydides only points, and which he never sets forth as clearly as the 
sS^ge of Syracuse and such matters. But that doesn't mean that.we shouldn't 
think about them. 

. Student: About the isle of D e los9,is it not possible to tie this up with 
the overall theme of rest a nd motion—the bringing in of horseracing and 
i gymnastics being motion. 

Mr. Strauss: I don't believe that this is immediately relevant because the 
gymnastic thing was an old story of the olden times. 

Student: But it was balanced in the olden times by the singing and by the 
poets, the representatives of rest. And you said, I think, when we went 
> over it that this time there was nothing in the textfi to denote music as 
being included. 

* Mr. Strauss. If you say.that the intellectual pursuits in the widest sense 
belong rather to rest than to motion, I believe that you have good grounds. 

., tv I will give only one example: In the last speech of Pericles he says you,, 

* the Athenian people, you have this opinion today and the other people 
tomorrow, but I stand forth always the same—rest. Very clearly. And this, 
of course, would be applied to every understanding, every insight, which is 

- then restful, no longer change. Whereas mere opihions are floating; that is 
true, and to that extent I could accept what you say. 

- Student: It occurs to me that Thucydides, like Plato, had a certain anti- 

* democratic quality, which is illustrated in this way—that the democracy 

* Vanished three men: Themistocles, Thucydides himself, and Alcibiades. 

*> 

Mr. Strauss: Well, surely Alcibiades deserved it—I mean it was foolish 
of Athens to do it after having followed his advice. 

Student: But there is only one person in Plato who suffered at the hands 
of democracy—Socrates. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is not quite so simple. It is of course, the mast 
visible in Plato, but when you read the Lachgs , for example, where Laches and 
Kicias,.who are democratic generals, but with great pro-Spartan leanings 
on different grounds. Laches because of his military interest, and Nicias 
because of his moral sympathies. And then they speak to two men, two ordinary 
Athenians who belong to the upper class but in no way cut standing, but the 
sons of famous fathers—the son of the older Thucydides, not a relative of 
> < ours, and the octher was the son of Aristidds. So these were the anti-democratic 

statesmen of the earlier generation. Aristides and Thucydides also got 
into trouble; the whole history of Athens was full—but indeed no action of 
the democracy was so impressive in Plato—but this is of course the other 
side which Plato also makes clear, that Socrates could live for seventy long 
years in Athens. In Sparta he would have been exposed as an infant, being 
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not particularly handsome. In other words, Plato knew this. Yes, but 
what are you driving at? I think there is a very profound agreement between 
Plato and Thucydides. 

Students inaudible 

Mr. Strauss: I think that shows-t-I think the field of immediate disagreement 
which doesn't mean ultimate disagreement—is Thucydides' concentration on 
what we call foreign policy—the many cities, you know. The Platonic 
system—4end of tape.) 
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Thucydides 

Lecture XHI, February 21, 1962 
Book VII, Chapters 14|2 

Your paper was much closer to the nature of a report than an analysis. 

One little point, you said twice that the Syracusians were becoming the 
aggressors; that is surely not the right expression for the fact that they 
are now an the offensive. These are two very different things. For Instance, 
you cannot say that the British and the Americans became the aggressors 
at the end of the Second Wrold War—this is only minor. Well, you pointed 
out the element of self-justification in Nicias’ letter to Athens, which 
is I think correct, and you also saw that the Syracusians somehow become 
a kind of Athenians through the process. This might have been brought out 
more emphatically. 

Now last time I received a paper by a student which I read and which 
I thought I should mention just now. In regard to Alcibiades’ speech at 
Sparta, he remarks, tthe distorted meanings of words and accepted standards 
of which Thucydides has spoken coherently in 3/32, as you will remember, 
i.e. the new interpretation of patriotism in Alcibiades’ speech. Now 
according to this it is patriotic to fight against ones own city in order 
to come backto it. The point which the student makes is that this is a 
rather unexpected and interesting illustration of the change of the meaning 
of words which took place during the war. Another point, the student says 
that Nicias, more than any other figure of the history, approaches that 
higher of the opposites which Thucydides regarded not as stronger, but as - 
more vulnerable, more delicate, than the lower. Now, I do not know whether . 
this judgment on Nicias can ultimately be maintained; we can decide it 
clearly, I believe, only next time when we come to the final analysis of 
Nicias. I believe that this might be based on something I wrote, but this 
point I have not brought up here which I think one should mention. Two 
opposites—motion and rest are the most universal—but also Athens and 
Sparta and other things we have seen. Now, it turns out that one of the 
two opposites is of higher rank. In the case of Athens and Sparta I think 
that one can say that Athens occupies the higher rank. Now jumping quite 
a few miles — one could say that the opposites in Thucydides have 

this character—that their higher is not the stronger, the lower is the 
stronger. 

Now, you are of course already familiar with this' view—that 
would ordinarily be understood by ‘’materialism 1 ’, whatever that may mean, 
that the lower is the stronger. Think of the cosmogony develpped by the 
present-day scientist—infinitely long stretches vrhere there is not even 
life, to say nothing of man. Man developed over a relatively short duration, 
and while developing all kinds of amazing powers, as we know, still he is 
powerless compared with the inhuman and inanimate scope of the universe. 

N w this is of course diametrically opposite to the Socratic and Aristotlean 
view, according to which there are also opposites, you can say, but the 
higher is the stronger. The soul or mind is higher and stronger than the 
body or matter, or whatever you call it. And this point we have not brought 
up in this seminar at all; perhaps we will have an occasion to mention it 
later. 

So now let us turn to a coherent discussion of this assignment. In 
the first chapter, the second part of it—roughly after the first sentence 
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And it was resolved to go to Himera, the rather because the four 
Attic galleys, which Nicias, though he contemned them before,had 
now when he heard they were at Locri sent to wait for them, were j( 

. not yet arrived at Rhegium. Having prevented this guard, they X 
crossed the straight ( Mr. Strauss: Now let me see, what was that. 

Since the four Athenian ships were not yet present in Rhegium, Nicias’ 
hopes--will you read that again—and he decided to go to Himera?) 

A^d it was resolved to go to Himera, the rather because the four Attic 
galleys, which Nicias, though he contemned them before, had now when 
he heard they were at Locri sent to wait for them, were not arrived 
yet at Rhegium. (Mr. Strauss: I would say the combination of his 
false hopes and his slowness are observed there.) 

At the end of chapter 2—where he says at the end of this chapter "So close 
to danger had the Syracusians come", "so close"; in other words, it was ' * 
touch and go. Well, I think it is fair to assume that under a quicker 
leader, Alcibiades, Syracuse would have been laid under se^g© already before, 
and there is a very high probability that it would have been conquered by the 
Athenians. I p the next chapter—we must pursue this point about—in the 
fourth sentence of chapter three...where Gyllippus finds t he Syracusians 
• confused and not easily ordered, 

3. ...After this, they were puttingthemselves into order of battle 
ane against another; but Gylippus, finding the Syracusians troubled 
and not easily falling into their ranks, led back his army in a more 
open ground. Nicias led not the Athenians out against him, but lay 

.. still at his own fortification, (Mr. Strauss: That which he translated 

as "lay still" is in Greek. . . . (G). . . , he remained at rest, at 
rest. In the next chapter, about the fifth sentence, where Nicias - 
finds it good to go a gainst the Plemmyriams.... 

U. ...Also it seemed good to Nicias to fortify the place called 
Plemmyrium. It is a promontory over against the city, which, 
shooting into the entrance of the great haven, straiteneth the 
mouth of the same; which fortified, he thought would facilitate 
the bringing in of necessaries to the army. For by this means, 
their galleys might ride nearer to the haven of the Syracusians, 
and not upon every motion of the navy of the enemies to b e to 
come out against them, as they were before, from the bottom of the 
(great) haven. And he had his mind set chiefly now upon the war ty 
sea, seeing his hopes by land diminished since the arrival of Gylippus. 
(Mr. Strauss: More literally: "The affairs relating to the land 
being more hopeless, more hopeless. He has hopes then regarding the 
sea. Now Gylippus enters the scene very definitely, and the 
informal speech of Gylippus, to which you referred in your pap< 

in the neat chapter. And after the Syracusians and the allies were 
defeated—do you have that?) 

$. ...The Syracusians and their confederates being overcome, and the 
Athenians having given them truce to take up their dead and erected 
a trophy, Gylippus assembled the army and told them that this was 
not theirs, but his own fault, who, by pitching the battle so far 
> within the fortifications, had deprived them of the use both of their 
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cavalry and darters} and that therefore he meant to bring them 
on again, and ■wished them to consider that for forces they were 
nothing inferior to the enemyj and for courage, (Kr. Strauss: 

We can stop here.) 

Tou rightly said that this shows Gylippus's intelligence, that he makes 
' clear that it was his fault less the anry be unreasonably discouraged. But 
there is another point which should strike us here. Has the speaker for 
next time read his assignment yet? 

Student: Yes, I have* 

Mr. Strauss: What about Gylippus* speeches altogether? 

Student: The main point which I would see here which would be the same in 
my half of the book is the emphasis on courage. 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, let me explore this a bit further. Does Gylippus in your 
section address t he army? 

Student: He is never quoted directly. 

Mr. Strauss: There is no formal speech of Gylippus. How in the sedond half 
• • it seems to be different} we will discuss that when we come fco it. I would 
( 0 say, contrary to the appearance, that Gylippus is never given.a formal 
% speech by Thucydides in the way in which so many commanders—like Pagondas, 
who don’t play any role —are given such a speech. This 

calls for some explanation, because in a way Gylippus is absolutely decisive 
for the land victory of the anti-Athenians in Sicily. Think of that other 
great Spartan commander we have met before, you know, what about Brasidas 
as a speaker? Five speeches. And Thucydides even says something about him 
as he speaks. 

Student: inaudible 

*'• Mr. Strauss: Yes, he was a good speaker although measured by Spartan standards. 
Now it seems to be reasonable that Gylippus was not a speaker at all. He 
was laconic. Now at the end of chapter 8, the last half of chapter 8, let us 
read that. ° 

8. ...And fearing lest such as he sent, through want of utterance or 
judgment(Mr. Strauss: **He tt means Nicias.) or through desire to pleas© 
the multitude, should deliver things otherwise than they were, he 
wrote unto them a letter, conceiving that thus the Athenians should 
best know his mind, whereof no part could now be suppressed by the 
* messenger, and might therefore enter into deliberation upon trud grounds. 

With these letters a nd other their instructions, the messengers took 
' their gourney. And Nicias, in the meantime having a care to the well 
guarding of his camp, was wary of entering into any voluntary dangers. 

■ • Nicias now is coompletely in his element, conservative, preservative, resting, 
and no risk. Caution is the only principle of action, the only way to salvation. 
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But, only—as is made clear at the end of the first sentence of this chapter— 
what does Thucydides say here about Nicias' thoughts? 

8. Nicias perceiving this and seeing the strength of the enemy and his 
own necessities daily increasing, he also sent messengers to Athens, 
both at other thimes and often, upon the occasion of every action that 
passed, and now especially, as finding himself in danger, and that 
, unless they quickly sent for those away that were there already, or 

sent a great supply unto them, there was no hope of safety. 

There was no safety; "hope" is not here in the text. So caution is the only 
way to salvation, but only if the army are called back very soon or another 
very large army are very soon sent. So the caution of Nicias is based on 
great quickness of the other side. Others must have that quality w$thh he 
conspicuously lacks. His caiition is based on hopes. Without hopes he would 
have made the decision to return at the risk of being capitally punished by 
the Athenian demos a long time ago. Not obliged to take orders bec^se he 
had full discfetionary command, he waits for orders. He is a good citizen, 
but not a statesman, for he induces the Athenians now to invest still more 
troops and money and ships in what he regards as an adventure. In other words, 
he first gives the Athenians the alternative of either saving the army there 
or a new investment. He does not tlnepk the sifctation is so risky that they 
have to call it back. 

Student! Isn't there a sense in which Nicias was a coward? 

Mr. Strauss: Sure, if you wse such a harsh word— 

Student: —before the assembly, and here again,— 

Kr* Strauss: Yes, sure, but you see, that is perfectly correct, but the reason 
why I tremble to use that word is thinking of my own self. What would I 
have done in such a situation. But one can rightly say that that is an - 
irrelevant consideration, and we have to forget about ourselves and undergo 
a training in objective judgment even if it would lead to our own cppital 
condemnation, we have to say What you say. 

Student: You said "in what Nicias regards as an adventure." Is the present— 
inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: It is much more than an adventure now, it is an almost hopeless 
stand. Now we come then to the letter which he writes to the Athenians, a 
fairly long letter. Let us read a few passages from that in chapter 12, 
beginning after the second sentence. 

12. ..For though our fleet (which they also have heard) were vigorous 
at first, both for soundness of the galleys and entireness of the men, 
yet our galleys are now soaked with lying so long in the water and 
our men consumed. For we want the means to haul a-land our galleys 
and trim them, because the galleys of the enemy, as good as ours and 
more in number, do keep us in a continual expectation of assault, 
which they manifestly endeavour. And seeing it is in their own choice 
to attempt or not, they have therefore liberty to dry their galleys at 
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their pleasure; for they lied- not, as we, in attendance upontother*. 

Now here the question arises which I, lacking expertness in naval warfare 
in general and Greek naval warfare in particular, is this: w hy could not 
he have taken the initiative? That is hard to see, why the Eyra.cusians 
were active and kept their galleys in good shape by virtue of activity, 
and he just was sitting around. Or is there a simple naive disclosure of 
his own congenital inactivity. T^at I do not know. 

Student: What could N^cias do by sea? His whole campaign was orientated 
about the land. The only thing he could do by sea was go home. 

Mr. Strauss: He could fight the Syracusian navy, couldn’t he? Is this not 
possible? I mean, could not he do th the Syracusianh navy what the Syracusia: 
navy did to him, keep them locked in the harbor.until their galleys would— 

Student: He didn’t occupy the wings of the harbor. 

Mr. Strauss: You think it was tacticly impossible. 

Students Also I think there is a point that --inaudible. 

Kr. Strauss: Yes, but there were on land, and the danger exists everywhere. . 
Student: Inaudible. 

Mr. Strauss: I cannot-inaudible-I would like to hear someone who has studied 
about that and knows more about it. Let us turn to chapter lU; we have to 
read only a brief paragraph. 

lli. ”To you I write, who know how small a time any fleet continueth 
in the height of vigour, and how few of the mariners are skilful 
both how to hasten the course of a galley and how to contain the oar. 
But of all, my greatest trouble is this: that being general (Mr. 

Strauss: . .... .inaudible. 

) I can neither make them dob etter (for 
your natures are hard to be governed) nor get mariners in any other 
place ) (Mr. Strauss: Nicias is unable to command Athenians whose 
natures are hard to command, and that is of course part of the whole 
story. That applies not only to the soldiers and sailors in Sicily, 
but it applies of course above all to the Athenians at home. A bit 
later—start with the next paragraph.) 

W I could have written to you other things more pleasing than 
• these, but not more profitable, seeing it is necessary for you to 
know certainly the affairs here when you go to council upon them. 
Withal, because I know your natures to be such as though you love 
to hear the best, yet afterwards when things fall not out accord in gly 
you will call in question them that write it, -1 thought best to write 
the truth for m$i own safety's sake. (Mr. Strauss: Yes, it is safer 
to make manifest the truth.) 

His fear of the Athenians—they are hard to rule —and his fear of the 
Athenians* resuntfulness. This explains why hehis urging the Athenians to 
clll off the Sicilian campaign was much weaker than his calling for a larger 
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army and navy, and for a successor for himself, I mean, when you read the 
letter as a whole there are tv?o alternative policies—calling back their 
expeditionary force from Sicily, and sending a new one. The whole emphasis 
is on the latter ^vhicH, from his point of view was the most foolish thing, 
and that was a^cVmiessiOn to the nature of the Athenians as he saw it. 

Student: Couldn't one make the observation that regardless of what was 

• done, Nicias had hopes of being saved; because if they called back the arraji 
he would be safe, and even if they sent another army he would be replaced 
and also be saved, 

• Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is true. I mean, this element of hope 4s absolutely 
crucial and will come out later very very clearly. Well, one only has to 

see the beginning of chapter 15, immediately where we left off. 

lf>. ?Aud now think thus: that though we have carried ourselves, both, 
captains and soldiers, in that for which we came at first hither, 
unblameably, yet since all Sicily is united against us and another 
army expected out of Peloponnesus, you must resolve (for those we 

• have here are not enoggh for the enemy's present forces) either to 

• send for these away, or to sand hifshfer another army, both of land an d 
sea soldiers, no less than the former, and money not a little; and 
also a general to succeed me, who am able to longer to stay here, 
being troubled with the stone (in the kidneys). (Mr. Strauss: Now 
here you see by merely counting the words, how many more words are , 
devoted to the second proposal,and no detailed plans are made in any 

i way as to how the salvation of the army there by being called bfcck to 
Athens could be achieved. At the beginning of chapter 13 we find 
another point of broad importance.) 

18. The Lacedaemonians, as they intended before, and being also 
instigated to it by the Syracusians and Corinthians, upon advertise- ; 
ment now of the Athenians' new supply for Sicily, prepared likewise 
to invade Attica, thereby . 
would . . inaudible, 


Student: One could imagine them having @ glasof wine together ona summer 
evening very easily. 
Mr, Strauss: The Spartans didn't drink! 


Student: They did. . „inaudible. 
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Mr. Strauss: I suppose that happened when a Spartan was entirely alone, 
‘not in company. 


Student: You said the Syracusians were transformed into Athenians-« 


Mr. Strauss: We will come to that, we will come to that. 


Student: --because it struck me , this point of Thucydides when he says 
<. (inaudible) that the Syracusians were very much like unto the Athenians, 
and this I guess would have to be (raised?). 


Mrl Strauss: Yes, but just as Athens became Athens throught the Persian 
War--~, Now the sequel is of utmost importance for the work as a whole. 


o Rot ...But bhe Lacedaemonians were heartened thereunto principally 

(Mr. Strauss: “Principally ", mostly. But mostly-- inaudible.... 
In other words, what is even more important than 

Alcibiades! policy~~that is the point here, - 
because they thought the Athenians having in hand a double war, one 
against them and another atainst She Sicilians, would be the easier 
pulled down, and because they conceived the breach of the last peace 
was in themselves. For in the former war, the injury proceeded from 
their own side, in that the Thebans had entered Plataea in time of 
peace; and because also, whereas it was inserted in the former articles 
that arms should not be carried against such as would stand to trial 

' of judgment, they had refused such trial when the Athenians offered ig. 
And they thought all their misfortunes had deservedly befallen them 
for that cause, remembering amongst others, the calamity at Pylus. 


Now this we must understand; it is absolutely crucial for the understanding 
of Sparta. I mean, apart from all calculations--you know, military cal~- 
culations, Athens has now a double war on their hands-«there is this other 
consideration which Thucydides develops at great detail leter, 

In the first part of the war they were at fault in their opinion, and that . 
was the consequence of their being at fault in the first war? 


‘Student: Low Morale. 


Mr. Strauss: That is not how it would appear to the Spartan mind; that is — 
modern psychology. 


Student: The invasion of Pylus. 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, and other misfortunes, other disasters. But what is the 
link between the two? Guilt and disaster, what is the link? 


Student: Every time they were defeated they thought it was the result of 
past act. 


Mr. Strauss: But still, there are two elements, guilt and disaster; how 
are they related? 


Mr. Strauss: Punishment. Disaster is punishment. As he puts it here, they 
were deservedly unfortunate. That is the point. That is essential to Sparta. 
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And now, what was the guilt; two facts are mentioned here. 


Student: Thebes, on the one hand, and that they didn't stand a trial of 
judgment on the other. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but these two subjects have been discussed quite a bit; 
and here we have the final statement on it, and therefore we have to make 
it perfectly clear what it is about. Now first regarding Thebes, What 
was the last statement we had read about that? It was in the first book 
when he stated the beginning of the war. 


Student: There he pointed out that the real beginning of the war was 
the invasion of Attica. 


Mr. Strauss: It did not say explicitly, but he implied it. And what was 
the reason for excluding Thebes as an illegal act? 


Student: I think one could make an ahalogy between the first truce and 
the truce you read about here=- 


Mr. Strauss: Excuse,me, we must first clarify the Plataean business. 


Student: The case of aggression was not clear because the Athebians were 
invited in by high-ranking citizens. 


Mr. Strauss: That was, it seems, Thucydides' view, but the Spartans did not 
recognize that. The Spartans apparently took a more legal position than 
Thucydides tękes. The goverrment for the time being is the state. Sofif 

the government at that time was democratic and it was only an oligarchic 
clique who called them in. And the Spartans are here more correct, saying 

it was not the formal goverrment who called you in, and therefore it was a 
hostile act. That was the first part. Does it become clear? After all 

look at the kind of things you have today when in some cases you do not 

know wno the government is, you know, and each party can say they were called 
in by -..« inaudible. . .- And now we come to the second point. 


Student: I was just going to say that it became clear when the second truce 


was broken that no one regarded the truee--inaudible--the real crucial factor 
in the breaking of the truce was when the Athenians touched down on Spartan 
territory. I think they interpreted the truce that way the first time-- 
inaudible. l 


Mr. Strauss: Because it was clearly stated in the truce, I mean, if there 
were some complication, as you had at Corcyra for example, where Athenians 


„and Corinthians fought against each other but there was no veiolation ol tne 


truce. Because you know there was the fighting between the Corcyraeans and 
the Corinthians, and the Athenians happened to be the allies of the Corcyra:” 
sothat was not fonally a violation of the truce between Corinth and Athens. 
But we don't need to go back o the complicated story of the berinnineg of 
the second war. It was clear that from the first bock the Athenians offere 
to give an account of what they did--I mean what is now called to stand tri. 
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to negotiate and to find out whether the Athenians had done anything against 
the truce. And the Spartans didn't avail themselves of that offer. Archie 
damus wanted them to availt themselves of the offer. In stead the Spartans 
sent an embassary to Athens and demanded from the Athenians the purification 
from their own curse, which had nothing whatever to do with the issue at 
hand: pid the Athenians by their Corcyraean and Potidaean action violate the 
terms of the truce~-and there was no question of that. So this I think now 
is perfectly clear, the Spartans themselves have now confessed that they 
were the aggressors in the first war. So by the only clear criterion, the 
criterion of solemn treaties--whether in another sense the Athendans were 
aggressors by their imperialistic policy, that cannot be decided. because it 
is, according to Thucydides! own speech, everyone who can expand will expand. 
Sparta had done her expansion in the past. Expansion in unjust only if it 
is done in transgression of a solumn treaty. 


You remember, in the first book there were three causes of war: The 
deepest~--that was fear of Athens! power; that was trans-legal. Then, the 
solemn treaties--that is strictly legal. And then thitd, the affair with 
the curse; you know, where Pericles replies to the Spartans! demands with 
two demands of his own, that the Spartans had to take care of two curses. 

But then in the second book we found a fourth cause which was practically not 
mentioned at all in the first book, and that was the war is a war of 1b eration 
from the tyrant city. And that implied again a clear notion of justice, 

you remember. Each Greek city has a right to live under its own laws and 

have its own government. And that of course was also very difficult to 
maintain given the great inequalities between peoples, given all kinds of 
relations of dependence between cities, to say nothing of the Spartan cone 
quest of Mycene centuries ago. We must not forget this entirely. 


At the end of chapter 19--read the last sentence of chapter 19. 


19. ...NOw the twenty-five Corinthian galleys that were marned in 
winter lay opposite to the twenty galleys of Athens which were at 
Naupactus till such time as the men of arms in the ships from Pel. 
oponnesus might get away; for which purpose they were also set out 
at first, that the Athenians might not have their minds upon these 
ships so much as upon the galleys. (Mr. Strauss: Read now the end 
of chapter 17.) 


17. ...The Corinthians manned five-and-twenty galleys to present 
battle to the fleet that kept watch at Naupactus, that the ships w 
with the men of arms, whilst the Athenians attended these galleys 
so embattled against them, might pass by unhindered, | 


Puch cases of course occur very often in Thucydides; it just struck me in 
this particular case. The later statement, only two pages later, seems to 
be a mere repetition of the first. Now I regard it as impossible that a 
writer like Thucydides merely repeats himself--he didn't get a dollar a lire, 
or he was surely not a prolix writer as we have had more than one occassion 
to observe. What is it, what is the difference. Let us not hesitate 

to use a simphe pedantic word. . 


Student: The first time he mentions presenting battle--inaudible. 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, but what strikes me more obviously is in chanter 17 
~-the plan, and in chapter 19--the execution. That is the difference, 
but that of course would in no way be sufficient. Now when you look at 
the plan atthe end of chapter 17, --no you would have to read also the 
preceding paragraph, which we cannot do, in chapter 17. He speaks first, 
of the Chrinthians, --there must have been something here which I am not 
abgle to recognize now. I have here a note to the effect that in the first 
case, in chapter 1% and also in chapter 18, he describes the plans whereby 
the Corinthaans deceived the Spartans. Oh, yes, in chapter 19 as a whole-~- 
sorry. The Spartans come first and the Corinthians afterward. That is 
only. a somewhat imprecise statement of the question--the turning around of 
the ordery-Corinthians, Spartansy-in the plan, and in the execution, the 
Corinthians first. This would require exploration. In other words, one 
cannot merely read it and say that Thucydides repeats himself. You must. 
see what is the difference between the first and the second statement ahd 
see whether this diéference is not of some importance for the understanding 
. of the whole. The Spartans take precedence here in the execution. The 
Spartans are no longer slow; it think it issupposed to mean that. 


In chapter 21 we find two other speeches which are not formal speeches, 
If you will read that beginning from the second sentence. 


21. ånd having assembled the Syracusians, he told them that they 
ought to man as many galleys as they could and make trial of a 
battle by sea; and that he hoped thereby to perform somewhat to 
the benefit of the war which should be worthy the danger. Hermocrates 
also was none of the least means of getting them to undertake the 
Athenians with their navy, who told them that neither the Athenians 
had this skill by sea hereditary or from everlasting, but were more 
inland men than the Syracusians, and forced to become seamen by the 
Medes, (Mr. Strauss: Is this not interesting--how the tables are 
turned. The Athenians are not primarily sailors, whereas the 
Syracusians are, so to speak, by nature saijlors--more Athenian than 
the Athenians. ) and that to daring men, such as the Athenians are, 
they are most formidable that are as daring against them; for where- 
with they terrify their neighboursk which is not always the advantage 
of power, but boldriess of enterprizing, with the same shall they in 
like manner be terrified by their enemies. He knew it, he said, 
certainly, that the Syracusians, by their unexpected daring to en- 
counter the Athenian navy, would get more advantage in respect of 
-the fear it would cause than the Athenians should endamage them by 
odds of skill. 


The daring is now entirely on the anti-Athenian side. The roles are reversed. 
Athens is defeated by her enempys adopting the Athenian principle. 


Student: Isn't it sort of interesting that Hermocrates is one of the leaders 
in bringing about this change. He himself is a member of the oligarchical 
party; he more or less cuts his throat in a way (7) because he seems to get 
less and less important as time goes on--in power, i.e. the maritime nation 
will have associations with democracy. (7) 


Mr. Strauss: If one can assume that--which is not a bad assumption. 
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But did it not strike you altogether that Hermocrates is barely mentioned. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: I have even been wondering whether he was not in favor~-whether 
he did not have some connections with Nicias I was contemplating that. 
I believe there is no evidence for that, however. 


Students Well, Thucydides says at the end that one of tns reasons why they 


killed Nicias was sme suspicion that he had been negotiating among the 
Syracusians. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that I know, but the question is, of course, whether 
Hermocrates had anything to do with that. The case is by no means completely~- ~ 
Hermocrates wanted to have a startling victory, that is clear. Now one more 
point lest I forget yet. We must also see here in the informal speeches the 
contrast between the very brief speech by Gylippus and the very extensive 

speeeh by Hermocrattés; I think the relation is roughly one to six, or so. 

That only with the view to the question (is Gylippus a great orator 

or just a silent soldier. silent soldier. 


Student: The point interested me that was made by Hermocrates--that the 
Athenians were more on land before they became seamen, and were not by nature 
seamen. This camzup earlier, but it is very important, it seems to me, for _ 
the understanding of the Athenian character as such--that as they came late 
to their power and they were, you could almost say, an old-fashioned 
community who ultimately took on these strange ways very late. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is perfectly clear; but Thucydides makes this 
marvellously clear that Athens became the Athens we know of only after the 
Persian War. And Aristotle, by the way, confirms this by his discussion in 
the seventh book of the Politics, or the eighth--the eighth, where he speaks 
of the change of the education in Athens, the old-fashioned education and the . 
new education as well. The change took place in Athens after the Persim War. 
That great victory increased Athenian self-confieédnce, daring, pears to 
innovate also in education y »« «+ « e .. . inaudible. . . 
You must, however, remember that this is all colonial country--Sicily, and there 
is a certain similarity between Sicily and this country, and mainland Greece 

and Europe, and that is quite interesting.. 


Student: ‘inaudible... 


Mr, Strauss: Not necessarily; that overlaps. 


Student: inaudible. . > 


Mr. Strauss: That is not the'point--the po?nt is this is a colonial country wher 
people have a very high start from the keginning. Plato's Critias is a very 
interesting document of that. The Critias, of course, does not deal with 
Sicily, but with i Atlantis was the fabulous big 
island in the Atlantic Ocean with played a role also in the imagiration of 

many generations. I think also a role, if I remember well, in Columbus-~ 
although Columbus of course thought also of India--but this notion of a big 
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island outside of the straits of Gibraltar. But nevertheless, one can I 

» think show that Atlantis as described there is a super Sicily--a big iskand 
in the west. But whereas the Sicilian expedition was an unjust war of Athens 
against a big island in the west where Athens deservedly perished, in this 
story the Atlantis people are the unjust people, attacking Athens thousands 
of years before and of course being deservedly defeated. So Athean became 
the winner of a glorious victory in a just war, and this story is told by 
aman called Critias, not the Critias we know, his grandfather probably, but 
still, Critias is Critias--the rival of Alcibiades. So whereas Alcibiades 
ruined Athens, Critias --well he doesn't exactly save Athens--he only tells 
the story told to him by an Egyptian priest of the salvation of Athens. 

*. I think the description of thè city, the capital of Atlantis, is moedled on | 

© the description of Syracuse. I have forgotten now all the details, but that 
was my distinct impression. 


tudent: Since you bring the question up I can't help but remember that in 
the Critias the old Athens was destroyed by a god. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but that is an enormous cataclysm or something like that. 
Student: In other words, It wasn't destroyed by--- 


© Mr. Strauss: That is standard. H ow this jibes with other Pii is a long 
© question, and is an important question, 


Student: Would it be stretching a point too far to compare the walls around 
the city of Athendis-their similarity to the walls around Plataea? 
Bae Mr. Strauss: (I don't know, but it reminds me af a description of Syracuse, 
e-there is a description of Syracuse, i believe in Strabo~-and. there seem 
to be very striking similarities. 


Student: I thought it was interesting to notice how Athens got rid of 
Themistocles by banishment and how because Syracuse is more----inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: Later on he will be banished. 


Student: Yes, but first he sort of fades away. Right at the peak of Themistocl: 
career he is banished. This seems to show that Athens at that time was a far 
more traditional society than Syracuse was at this particular period. (?) 


Mr. Strauss: That is questionable. 


Student: inaudible 


\ Mr. Strauss: I don't know. Surely-«I mean, Sicily was the land of rhetoric/ 
f Leontine... . . was the home town of Gorgia:. 
_ And Athens at this time didn't have this kind of thing, you know. At tne 
time of the Persian Wars it didn't have teachers of rhetoric or anyti! 
of this sort. Tragedy was slowly beginning. oer: 


ae Student: There is one thing here--well, I don't know what to make of it. But 
Nicias, why the Athenians kept Nicias where he was? I wonder whether 
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it has something to do with the fact that Nicias had this reputation for 
being lucky. : 


Mre Strauss: And solid. 
Student: inaudible..... 
Mr. Strauss: But he was never in such a tough spot-=never. 


Student: But I was wondering also whether thèse isn't some kind of Thucydidean 
message here about the fact that if you want luck, you have got to go chasing 
after it. That people who count on luck have to have daring too--that you. 
can't sit tight and hope for luck. This somehow doesn't work. 


Mr. Strauss: You mean from the Athenian point of view. 


Btudent: From any point of view. But this is what is happening now-~-that 
Nicias! luck has become such an illusion from the Athenian point of view 
that --inaudible They lose the momentum of their daring which gave 
them some justification of counting on luck in an earlier time. 


EbudStrauss: ...INAUDIBLE..... The point which you made first. Nicias 
is supposed to be lucky. Now there is of course a connection in Nicias' 
mind between his luck and his piety and it is possible that this was 

shared to some extent by the Athenians, It was a kind of insurance to- 
have this friend of the gods as a commander. But that would then only 

be another stimulgus to Athenian daring. . 
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Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: That's all right, but in this case if they nex 


ed him so badly 
then the envy recedes. There are very many examples of that; For example, 
if people are envious of a very rich man this envy becomes less poisonous 
when he helps them=»at least in most cases. In some cases it gets worse. 


Student: We hear that Nicias has honor as a soldier, but Thucydides never 
shows it to us, and in fact when the Athenians include Nicias in the cammand 
of the Syracusian expedition, it was a modification to some extent of the 
daring that they were showing in mounting the expedition at all. It seas 

to me that there is a suggestion throughout Thucydides--and this why I'M 
convinced that Alcibiades is to some extent its hero--and that is that if you 
were going to do it properly, with alacrity and speed, with elan, you may 
come to grips, but you'll never know that until you've tried and failed. 


Mre Strauss: But still, rightly prepared, Perhaps not down to the last 
shoelace, but almost. 


Student: And this is why when you raise the question of fragility and 
achievement of the idea of rest and motion, that again this is the embodiment 
of Alcibiades, 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, but the point is this: If you could isolate Al¢ ibdades 
from the Athenian demos he could have won, Or in other words, if Alcibiades 
had become the tyrant of Athens, Tnat is possible. But in studying the 
failure of Athens one cannot isolate the treason of Alcibiades from the i 
Athenien demos, i 


Student: Yes, but here is a question of the standards by which you judge 


Alcibiades? behavior as treason. Alcibiades was always totally loyal to 
himself-~ . l 


Mr. Strauss: That you can also say of Mr. Capone. 


Students YeSeeeee 


Mr. Strauss: But that doesn't lead us very far. There is a book by my 
colleague Morton Grodzins on the loyalty question, Tye Loyal and the Disloyal, 
where you find two views of loyalty: @ne is the one that you just skethed-- 
there is not a single human being who is not loyal to someone. He doesn't 

go so far as you do to say that loyalty to oneself is also loyalty, but he 
would say at least to some other people, his family or something. 


Student: Well, I think there is a sense in which Alcibiades enbodied Ath ene, 
and he was totaly loyal to his idea of what Athens ought to be. 


Mr. Strauss: Still, I would say, if I may finish the end, the other part of 
the argument, he understands by loyalty what the American law would under} 
stand by loyalty--loyalty to the United States. You could not blame Alcibiac 
for not rushing back bo Athens ta stand trial; that was one thing, because 
he surely would have been contenmed to death, there was no question. But to 
go over to the enemy and to become the chief instrument of the destruction of 
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Athens, this I think goes a bit beyond what can be reconciled with any notion 
of 1 yalty. After ali, Demosthenes had to suffer from thats Thucydides 
himself had to suffer from oo? and they didnit do 4t. There is a line, 

I believe, whith we must dra 


Student: what I was looking for before was a welleknewn proverb, that Nicias? 
reliance on Bottcke-bolieving he was lucky because he was pious--I would have 
stated t hat ,Ghucydides® an illusion, and that Thucydides is really much closer 
to saying that God helps those who help themselves. 


Mr. Strauss: Well....By the way, I think now you mistated Nicias’! view. Nicias, 
believing that he was favorcd by the gods, knew also that the gods are jealous. 
And thet will become very clear later. And therefore he did not want to 

arouse the jealousy of the gods ard nob to become the commander in the Sicilian 
expedition, You know, after having reached the point, the peak of his ewn 
prosperity and renown beyond which he had no dreams whatever, he wanted to 
preserve [hab and die a mostr esptected Athenian citizen-syou know, the elder 
statesman, and you could perhips See ame contemporary parallels to that. 

And then he is drafted Into it. But we must now continue. Then Plemmyriim 

is taken by the Syracusians and this has a very grave effegt on the Athenians. 


Byerything depends now on finishing the war in Sicily from the Syracustan 
point of view before the new Athenian army arrives. And of course the arrival ` 
of the new army-eno, I'm etry, from the Athen ian point of View, before tha 
new Spartan arny arrives. And the arrival of the new Athenian army will erly 
Gontribute to tha maenttude of the Athenian disaster. In chapter 27, the 
last sentence which is the beginning of chapter 28. This is the situation 
in Attica now. The Athenians were deprived of the whole countryside. .At 
the end of chapter 27. 


27 eeeeind by the continual going out of the Athenian horsemen, 

making their excurs ieee to Deceleia and defending the country, ¥ 

their horses became partly lamed through incessant labour in rugged 
‘ grounds and partly wonnded by the enemy. 


28, And their provision, which formerly they used to bring in from 
Euboea by Oropus the shortest way, through Deceldia by land, they 
were now forced to fetch in by sea at great cost about the promontory 
of Sunium, And whatsoever the city waswnt to be served withal from 
gi nout it now wanted, and instead of a city was become as it were 
fort. . Qx. Strauss: Athens has ceased to be the city, the greatest 
city. Let us read the sequel, pleases) And the Athenians, wateking 
on the bettlements of the wall, in the day time by turns, but in the 
ight, both winter and summer, all at once (except the horsemen), 
ee Bet at the walls and part at the arms, were quite tired. 


Now could this have happened-=now could this not. have happened already under 
Pericles! strategic plan. 


Student: It could have, but it wouldn'th have happened. 


Mr. Strauss: Why not? That is impdrtant, becuase it was feasible, and the 
Spartans didn't need a navy. 
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_ Mr. Strauss: They didn't need so many troops for that 
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Student: Arichidamus. 
Mr, Strauss: Yes, that is one way of putting it. 


Student: Well, I think the Spartans would stay in Attica as long as the 
Peloponnesus was continually raided. = 


after all, 
they still had the truce with Argos. But I would put it this way: Pericles 
took that risk; he knew the Spartans. There was no Alcibiades behand the 
Spartans. 


=" 


Student: One Spartan man suggested that they fortify<0~- 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but nothing came out of it. And the sequel now. 


28. oeeBut that which pressed them most was that they had two wars * 
at onces And yet their obstinacy was so great as no man would have 
i (Mr. Strauss: Their love of fwdsdomy their love of wisdom.) 

- believed till now that they saw it, For being besieged at home from 
the fortification of the Peloponnesians, no man vould have imagined 
that they should not only not have recalled their army out of Sicily, 
but have also besieged Syracuse there, a oy of 4tsclf no less than 
Zthenss and therein so much have exceeded the expectation of the 
rest of the Greclans both in power and courage (re Strauss: Daring.) 
(who in the beginning of this war conce‘ived that f f the Peloponnesitans 
invaded their terratoryy some of them, that they night hold out two 
years, other three, no man more), as that in the seventeenth year 
after they were first invaded they should have undertaken an expede 
ition into Sicily, and being every way weakened already by the former 
war, have undergone another, not inferior to that which they had before 
with the Peloponnesians. ‘ 


This comment is a kind of last statement about this, but wewill come accross 
similar things in book VIII, when after the Sicilian disaster Athens will 
still be unvanquished, to the consternation of all her enemies. Her love 


of victory and daring surpassed all expectations. 


Now then there comes in chapter 29, which we unfortunately cannot read, 
the story of Mycalessus, one of the most moving stories in the book. Well, 
the Athenians ' finances were bad. a detachment of Thracians 
arrive too late for going to Sicily and they are sent home, because it 
would cost money--and have no use. And they are being transported north, 
and on the way north they land in enemy territery atlaperfectly peaceful 
small town, Mycalessus, is invaded and really destroyed by these savages, 
and especially a Shool there, a school were boys wera, and ali these boys 
are murdered. And the school was a very large school for such a small town. 
And that contrast between the savages and the Greek school. Perhaps we wili 
read the last sentence of that. 


29. »ssinso much as there was put in practice at this time, besides 
other disorder, all forms of slaughter that could be imagined; they 
likewise fell upon the schoolhouse, which was in the city a great 
one, and the children newly entered into it; and killed them everyone. 


b 
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And the calamity of the whole city, as it was as great as ever 
befell any, so also was it more unexpected and more Litter, 


By the way, here fisis word confusion--that corresponds towit ts a special x 
form of this general thing called motion, motion, disturbance, confusion. 3 


Now motion is the opposite of rest; confusion is the oppisite of draet. This 
suggests a connection between onder and rest, or rest and crdet, which we ° 
should perhaps keep in mind. 


Student: Could I ask a question which has been bothering me for a long time. 
Isn't Thucydides kin to the Thracians? Didn*t his family-- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes but of the Greeks there, not of the EAVALOSs 
Student: In other words, a large sttlement. I thought Ifd check it on a map. 


Mre Strauss: No, no, he had to do with the Greek settlers there. The barbarians 
indulged their savagery without fear, because there is no eneny around. And 


3 at Athenian expense they are paid . e efnmaudible. . . . . in the midst of 


Greecee The large school in a small city; That is an illustration of what 
Greekness means. The cestruction of Mycalessus is a disaster not smaller 
than any other disaster in this context. That moans, not smeller than the 
Athenian disaster in Sicily. Another indication--a disaster which befalls 
men with and without hubris. In the case of the Athenians you could say the 
disaster was a punishment for hubris; in the caseof (-rcalessus you could nes 
possibly say that. At the end of chapter 30, when he takes up aptin the 
disaster of Mycalessus, dtd you have that, the last sentence. 


30. eseinus went the matter at Mycalessus, the loss which it received 


being, for the quantity of the city, no less to be lamented than any 
that happened în the whole war. 


Here very surely is a judgment which eee makes in his own name, 
The pathos of Mycalessus, that which Mycalbkesus suffered, is no less worthy 


_ of lament, relative to the size of the city, than any other event in the war, 


The question arises: Can and should size affect compassion. What about a 
single family, a single child butchardd. There is surely a smaller number of 
people hurt and perhaps therefore a smaller number of people eaguer for 
revenge, the people immediately affected, but what about the compassion of the 
onlooker.e How come that it should increase with the siz of the butchers. 

It is also mentioned here the aggravating chabacher of the unexpectedness, 
They live in deep peace. The disaster in Sicily could be expected, because 
war is always a gamble, as was said more than once. Differently stated: Is 
Nicias as worthy of compassion, as innocent as we would say, as the children 
in Mycalessus. We must keep this in mind. 


Student: I was going to say that we saw in the first book that size is 


not necessarily the measure of greatness. 


‘Mr. Strauss: Of power==no. That is an entirely different consideration. 


You cannot make any inference from the size of a city to its power; that As 
afd entirely different consideration. 


we 
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Well, in so fay as greatness can be compared to-- 


Mr. Strauss: Greatness he didn't sny--sizee-power he said, power. 
That I believe is a different consideration. 


Student: I was wondering--when I was a. child I remember the preacher gave 


a sermmn on the Bible in which the, or some, Hebrews were condemned because 
they had destroyed the cattle of their enemies. Now I wonder if there might 
bew-I don't know about the Greeks--was it considered an evil act to destroy 
not only the people, but even the cattle, as happened here? 


Mre Strauss: No, I think the Old Testament is in one respect more strict-- 
in the cutting down of fruit tress, for example. 


Spudent: It wasn't €attle and animals that were destroyed? Well, you know 
it better than I do. : l 


Mr. Strauss: No, here the question is really of the killing, the butchering . 
of human beings, and especially of nonefighters and especially of children, 
which is so shocking here. And Thucydides makes it very emphatic-«-that it 
is as worthy of jamecnt as anything that happened. And the most immediate 
term of comparison because of the context is the Athenian disaster in Sicily. 
And one could of course say that an army that voluntarily on its own power ` 
invades a country where it has no business, that cannot have as deep a claim 
' on Cour compassion as such an evente But very strangely, how often one may 
read the second half of Book VII, the more one is moved by ite In a way it 
is, if one can make Such comparisons, more moving than the story of the 
Peloponnesus. We have to take up this next time. It is very strange. 
Surely there is a conneétion between these two disasters. 


Well, everything seems to go wrong for the Athenians. In chapter 33, at 
the beginning: 


33. About the same time came unto them also the aid of the Camarinaeans, 
five hundred men of arms, three hundred darters, and three hundred 

archers. Also the Geloans sent them fen for five galleys, besides four 

. hundred darters and two hundred horse men. For now all Sicily, except 
the Agrigentines, who were neutral, but all the rest, who before stood 
looking on, came in to the Syracusian side agannst the Athenians. 


Now here is a very little point: With the exception of the Agrigentines, all 
the rest of Sicily goes over to the Syracusians. But this is not quite correct; 
it is not quite correct. The Athenians still had some allies, or helpers on 
Sicily. What kind of people were they? Nothing far fetched. They were not 
Greeks, Thucydides treats here non=Greeks as non=beings. Now this is of 

course an old story, and we cannot succumb to the prejudice of the classical 
scholars and say that he didnit regard barbarians as humenbeings. But there 

is a precedent, a great precedent for that inthe archaeology. You know, for 
example when he speaks about rule of the sea, command of the sea, you get the 
impression that only Greeks had even command of the sea, and only in passing 
does he refer tothe Phoenicians and others. He is also silent in the archaeolo: ~ 
about urban barbarians, You have the impression that barbarians are only such 
people living like savages in northern Greece or the Balkan penninsula. That 
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a we must keep in mind, because this was of course already corrected in some 
cases, but it will be corrected more fully in the sequel. By the way, 


- Agrigentum, which remains neutral, is Dorian, so the racial difference doesn't 
play a role here. 


Then there is the undecisive naval battle between the Athenians and 
Corinthians near Naupactus., And there is a remark about the Athenians and 
Corinthians toward the end of chapter 34 which we should read~-about the 
third sentence from the ende 


anaiai da a AS atin 


3h. »«+.sBut when the Athenians were gone back to Naupactus, the 

Corinthians presently set up a trophy as victors, in regard that 

more of the Athenian galleys were made unserviceable than of theirs, 

and thought themselves not to have had the wasse for tthe same reasm 

» . that the others thought themselves not to have had the better. For 
the Corinthians think they have had the better when they have not much 
the worse, and the Athenians think they have the worse when they have 
not much the better, 


| ‘ This is another succinct desoribtion of the difference between Athens ard 
| v Corinth, The Athenians ate of couse full of the love òf victory, and have. 
i . .— a Certain generosity in spite of some unpleasantnesses, And the Corinthians 
l : are modest, and full of tenacious hate. That is the description of these 
people thete, and the choice is not difficult to make. He describes then 
the technical superiority of the Syractsians and Corinthians regarding the 
= 7 navy, in contrast to the Athenians. As I said before, the defeat of the 
mY af Athentans is to some extent due to the victory of the Athentan principle, 
The words used here in chapter ZGeend there is a technical advancement used 
by the Corinthians in their speegh in book I, chapter 71. This would only 
confirm that. Oh yes, that is the point which I wanted to make. Here we 
see the Syracusians beginning to surpass the Athenians in naval warfare in 
fis the art of naval warfare. The superiority which Athens enjoyed hitherto is 
*., mow in danger. Others learn from the Athenians. Now-let us 


Now let us look forward for one moment. Some time later another 
conquering nation appears and they are the greatest learners of all, and they 
are the Romans. Polybius describes that somewhere--how they learned everything 
useful from every tribe or nation which they ever defeated. You know that 
they were originally the opposite of sailors and eventually they controlled the 
whole Mediterranean. The conclusion, the destruction of Athens, even of 
Greece, is not the end of techne, not the end of the specifically human. 
Perhaps, if we use our fantasy, perhaps the-end of Greece is not even tiv 
end of love of the beautiful and love of wisdom. This thought is of course 
no where expressed by Thucydides. But it is also not contradicted anywhere 
by Thucydides. In other words, his treatment of the non-Greeks as non-being.. 
so to speak, has to be revised very radically. 


o 
á 
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We see here and there, for example in chapter 38, Nicias acting very 
reasonably as a general, but in details. In other words, he is a competent 
general, there is no question about that, but the question concerns entirely 
the overall situation. He still waits for reinforcemants; he lives in hope. 
Then there is in chapter 39~-the initiative is entirely on the anti-Athenian 
side, and here on the side of the Corinthian commander, as the speaker hs 
mentioned. The Athenians are now emphatically at rest. That especially 
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shows in chapter h0, paragraph 2, And they are at rest at the first time 
where only motion could have saved them. The Athenians had sent Nicias, 

the representative of rest, as counterpart bo Alcibiades, the repecsentative 
of motion, and then they had taken away the counterpart. Athenian motin 
destroys itself and its onposite; that is the overall action. I mean, its 
opposite in Athens, Nicias. Spartan restrreserves itself and its opposite 


-in so far as Sparta saves Athens from destruction at the end of the war. 


But we must also add, in all these cases we are concerned here with poste 
Periclean motion, when the perfect balance which Pericles had established 
no longer existed. 


Now the Syracusians win a great naval battle in the harbon of Syracuse. 
At that moyient the Athenian reinforcements under Demosthenes and Eurymedon 
arrive, and this is a shock to the Syracusians. In spite of Deceleia, the 
Athenians could send such a force to Syracuse—what a people. Then the 
dituation is describes as it appeared to Demosthenes, and that is of course 
very important, in chapter h2. 


Student: That is the end of today's assignment and the beginning of the 
next. We decided to break it off at that point, if thet is all right. 


Mr. Strauss: Sure, we must have no jurbidictioncl conflictw. Wewill stop 
here. 


Student: I have a question about your statement go in sympathy, but when 
motion is takdén away rest destroys itself as well as its counterpart. 
Alcibiades, unless he transcends himself, I don't think destroys himself. 


cr 


3 


Mr. Strauss: But Athens, the polis of Athens sends Nicias and Alcibiades 

to Sicily because it kn¢ws without the element of rest it cannot survive. 

And then it takes away the element of motion there, where potion was needed 
more than evef, and in that way destroys itself. Let me state it differently, 
the general principle: Never undiluted motion or undiluted rest in human 
affairs, whatever may be true of cosmic principles. Even there you cannot 
have motion without something moved, without something which in itself is 
permanent, in one way or the other. But here surely Athens must have sone 
stability otherwise it could never engage in that. There must always be a 
guarantee for the presence of rest, and in this particular situation for very 
spedéfic reasons which we have discussed. 


Student: Could you elaborate your point on post-Periclezn motion. 

Mre Strauss: Well, in Pericles there was this harmony. There it worked, T 
again, it is interesting, what wasthe soundness of the Periclean solution? 
this depended on a single man, and the moment he died this equilibrium was 
destroyed. And that is not a good policy if the feilure of the polie depend: 
on the life of a single men. You must have a policy in which there is a rul A 
stratum which supplies always for those who eventually will succeed. And tho 
means, of course, high class medaicrity, not gonius. But what institutions 
can provide for is never genius, but instead high class mediocrity. The 
question is high class or low class mediocrity, and then I think we always 
vote for high class mediocrity. ` 


rm 
If 


Student: I am wondering at the satisfacbbriness of leaving it at rest 


and motion. Doesn't he seem to say that in fact in both the case of Atiens 
and Sparta, there is something which does create that harmrly, and hence 
that harmpny is, as it were above the two. And that something is sbmahew 
practical judgment, what you mentioned by genius. 


Mr. Strauss: Genius 1s ret merely practices] judgmente-. . G. „for Thucyd ie, 
that means intelligence. That you have of course alst on the ‘level of high 
class mediocrity. 


Student: Yes, I was thinking of his praise of Themistocles— 


Mr. Strauss: But in Themistocles it goes much beyond that--this man who had 
never learned anytuing before or after, and could de these things because 

he had such a gifiss2 no tures But what do you mean by this undoubtedly true 
statement that motion and rest is not enough. Because surely it is not 

enough, because the study of motion and rest would elso come in in the study 

of an earthquake, for example. So this is too general to be sufficient, but | 
that does not mean that it “mast not be considered as an ingredient of human 
things as well. For example, let us take Athenas and Sparta. They correspond 
somehow to motion war rest, but they are not exhausted by it. And the fact 

that motion ard rest not sufficient for an analysis for political thingse« 

i mean you would make ae zane mistake as some contbenoercriem-= is shown by 
Corinth. Corinth is neither Sp atta nor Athens. In all cases you have a 

nexture of motion and rest, but a clear predominance cf test in Sparta ard 

a clear predominance of motion in Athens, and Corinth is somewhere in between. 

It is also naval » ard you know, the understanding they show for the Athenian 
danger in their speeth in bock I shows that they are closet te Athens. Put 

they are not so intéresting because they do not embody the principle, either 

of the two principles, as clearly as Sparta and Athens do, and also the additional 
reason, not altogether negligible in g political history, that sach Sparta an 
and Athens was a greater power than Corinth was. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but what would you say to that? (Mr. Strauss goes to the 
board and draws a chart) (inaudible) 


Motion Rest 
Athens Sparta 


Student: In this case speech would seem to fit with Athens, and deeds wuld. 
seem to fit with Sparta, but I donft think that is the case. ‘or example, f 
this is outside the paper, I gan't help but think of the Republic-- 


Mr. Strauss: But if you take speeches and deeds by themseives, without other 
considerations, how would it be~-where would speech belong? 


Student:Well, the speech=-we think before we act--- 
Mr. Strauss: (pointing to his chart) Where would speech belong? 


Student: With rest. 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, I think so. 
Student: Deliberation, you could say. And then deeds with motion. 


Mra I With action, and with the sea. I mean we must not under- 
estimaté the eony of this general schema, 


Student: Why? 


Mr. Strauss: Because they are not sufficient, they are not specific enough. 
But they are nonetheless by no means meaningless. 


Student: I wondered if you gouldn't get Corinth inte this Schema-~something 
which isn't presentes] mean, quality. 


Mr. Strauss: What does quality mean? 


Student: If you look the leader of the pattlets piecie Neisten , and 
if you look at the proceedings in Corinth, .... inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but bhit does ceme oute-then we ride this horse todeath. 
That is of no help in the nattere But I think it is perfeatly sufficiertt to 
sey thatCorinth 48 somewhere inbetween Athens and Sparta. It was okigarchic! 
yuled, had a navy, and this is sufficient for cur purposese And then bhe ha 
of course this special principle was we have seen in book I-ewhat I called 
the hen, the hen morality—the chickens always remain with her. 


Student: I have an inguiry to make which impinges upon the next assignment 
by about one sentence, ‘chapter L2, at the very erd of the firt sentence it 
says “all other prévision sufficient" s What is the word for sufficient there 


Mr, Strauss: . « Oks s-the most literal translation in English, eres 
you could almost say. 

Student: Well, is that the same as the first one in chapter 23 66 the same 
book. 


‘Mr, Strauss: No, the bringing over of the necessities-« 


Student: Parentheticatly, I don’t know quite what to do with this, but if. 
Athens embodies one principle and Sparta the other, and Gorinth is in the 
middle, why isn't Corinth the best? 


Mr, Strauss: That is a very good question. 


Student: The suggestion was made that Thucydides has a sert of comm timers 


to motion. I think his committment is to ceed the fact of achievement, 
and he realizes its fragility. í 


Mr, Strauss: In other words, whdchever is best administered is best? 


Student: No, that any sort of achievement, any sort of fineness, of beaut 
etc. rests on--I can see the thesis in this is the sense of the need to dar: 
and dare again, the need for daring and motion, ard its fragility. You kno 
the fact that if you become excellent, you are exposed; you brought in this 
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fact of the jealousy of the gods. The qualities of Sparta have nothing to 
recommend them--as merely safe in consequence. 


Mr. Strauss: I think that is not fair enought Especially in the seventh 
book, I think, Sparta, a although she has this great success in Sicily and 
of course also in Decelefe, somehow fails in the face of the Athenian disaster, 
I will try to develpp that next time. Athens shines, somehow, in hor tragedy. 
There is no Spartan tragedy; Sparta is comical. I mean, I cannot possibly go 


ea 
further in your direction than b by x that, and I believe that Thucydi des 
in a way means that. j thai Tor it docs nob necessarily mean 
that it is said in oe great political virtuos of the Spartan 
system, In other words, m % hucyd ides have al Iready transcenged the 
whole pplitical e if he BeN think of Aans and Sparta in these terms. 


Do you see what I mean, You sec, you imply some shine g, and the previous 
Student also, which is legitimate, but which must be made very explicit. 

Let ne state that: After all we have heb AXi ¿lie call an histori 4an, and 
surely a man passionately concerned with such things as wars ard cities. 

I mean, what we are in the habit of calling, as it has been called for some 
millennia, political things. Now the point ef view which you introduced, 

and which I think the other student also implied, is not merely political. 

Do you see that. I mean a po}jis is not as polise-it is not the essence of.a 
polis to be concerned with love of beauty and love of wisdom, in the sense 
we use it now ..... and quite a few other things. And it is a very high 
point from which looking down a man could say this mmtothily working, but 
somewhat clumsy and cumbersome, of course, Sparta is in some respects the 
model of the polis. Is there a modern example of thate=ma community which is 
politically unbaameable, and yet can be regarded as comical? 


Student: Switzerland. ` 


Mre Strauss: I didn't dare to say it. Thank you. Yes, there is something’ 

ridiculous about such perfect order, which is very enjoyable, but which in 

spite of all we would not DiGi . inaudible. . . Bvt there is somethirg 

ridiculous about it, that is true. But that is the tr 1 

you see. And that is the m whicheewell , thabes t s tren 

has to come out somehow is clear if we have no other e 
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of Mycalessus.: I mean, who cares for th aay ae the P 
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Peloponnesian War? 
were many sorene i e wnatsocye h 
Thucydides pauses and oe Look at t? ea Look a that, that is as important 
as the most impressive naval battles. That is surely ! not the statement of 
a man who looks at things from a mcrely political point of view. But Im 
also add, lest I seem to give you too easy a victory, this comedy is also 


on Athens--at the most unexpected place, at first glances=I beli nee = in 


e 
funeral speech of Pericles, It is a much more subtle consedy, but it is also 
from Thucydides! point of view comedy, And I think we will find some cide nee 


for that next time. 
Welly let us stay somewhat closer to the discussion of today. 


Student: I'd Like to bring up once again the point which was raised about 
Corinth as a mean between Athens and Sparta, and therefore between motim and 


er 
rest. The point I think that's trying to be clarified is what is that character 
of that harmony in Athens which makes it ==- 


Mr, Strauss: Oh, I for 
you say? Formally Or E 
great. Thucydides maea 
polity the Athenians hañ 
and democracy, it is a alature, But what about Sparta, is Sparta a mixture 
of oligarchy and democracy? 


at; that point has net been faced. But what would 
Ticially rather, one could say Corinth could be 

7 oo ement in the eighth bosk about the best 
n his lifetime, and that was the mixture of oligarchy 


ea 
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Student: Sparta is really a tyranny. 


Mr. Strauss: This is what everyone says. They hold the assembly of the cfd, 
the. . Ge... «is a oe and the ephors are a democratic institution, 
What about Corinth. know nothing about it except that it is never mentioned 
in classical times when they speak about a mixed regime. So I conclude it was ` 
a bland oligarchy and nothing else. And so it is not a middle; from this 
point of view it is an extreme. And in addition I think it is quite clear 

that Thucydides does not consider it as a sefious competitor with either 

thens or Sparta, as far as fundamental drcues go. . 1% would not be a mean. 

I think one can say that Thucydides had a great sympathy for the friends of 


-Athens in Sparta, and for the friends of Sparta in Athens. That cne can say, 


moderation. But he say also much decdereefor instance Archidar’s was such 
aman in Sparta and Nicias was such è man in Athens. But he saw much deeper 
than thesepeople, ho saw aes what they were trying to dé ‘was to prevent the 
on-tush of the ocean by~-how does Hume put i tenby putting a boom in the dike. 
In other words, they } ae Be notion against what they were Upe Tt ves a 

mere widh. And therefore I think it udtirately toning at opposition. 
What Athens meant at ite | Ahes which 45s I think in Thucyáfdes? opinion trans. 
political, would not have been possible in a well regulated polis. Alcibdfades 
and similar stperergoks were the price which had to beraid fer Sophocles and 
Thucydides and Socrates. Is this intelligible to you? In other words, the 
daring, the daring, the staring which is politically Reis dangerous and 
probably disastrous, is not disastrous in another element. And I think 
Thucydides has stated this as neatly as possible by cor ete, or at least 
making us contrast, Pericles? remark about the Athenisnseswe have lef 

oe oe eG we ww ey What is that, memorials of evil and good things everywhere. 
No, we have left everywhere sempi paternal memorials of evilaand good things. 

And his book is a sempiternal possession which is useful, i.e. good. But both 
were possible only by this amazing daring and question ing, “put on two different 
levels. In other words, what you would wish to have is a polis like 
Sparta and an intellectual life of Athens, and that you don't get. 


l atuoeny: Tes, but the point is I think Thucydides? committment to Alcibiades 


è e . + * +. J + . L » inaudible, . . LJ * 
and Alcibiades makes his entrance “into the Symposium ‘the moment wh ren beaut 


incarnate has been invoked. . . -Anauuivics . >» .. there was fragility, 
there was terror-- 


Mr. Strauss: I did not understand the word before terror ; the other noun. 
Student: Fragility. This actively appears in the whole culture to a certain 
extent, that a person who is too beautiful will awaken the envy of the gods, 
and people will actually hide beautiful children-- 


Mr. Strauss: Now you confuse me completely becuase Socrates was said to be the 
opposite of bettiful-- 


Student: But Socrates had the beauty of spirit, but the incarration of beauty-» 


Mr. Strauss: That is a long question, I can only assert very dogmatically 
and in a merely esoteric form that the meaning of Alcibiades! speech at the 
end of the Svmmosium is that he divines Ne pues, ane of fcerates, and 
he in a way loves hi i t understood a rr a a 


a 


cn but always, And 
this eober orunke 


© 
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L ordered, and even bett ter ana. 


and perhaps even hi gher 
ssert is thet it is 
ot 


than Sparta, amd he'ring a 

than Athens. And the nee 

in principle eee 1 contradiction between political 

order and intellectua in our sense now for all, bub intellectual 

freedom for those who can make a ee use. of it. Howe reves there are alm great 
pe 


difficulties as wese know very well. But from Thucydides? descriptions of course 
ate infinitely more tealistic#® beccuse here you fee the complete split hat's 


between the two thinss. He is even more complicated because even on the 
political plain, désregarding entirely the transpolitical, Atheng makes a 
vay good show in many ways. 


Student? inaudiblee s. 


Even if the Atheniens were being stupid, they were making thelr own decisions. 
The standapd of judgnentoor l 


Mr. Strauss: Whether that ts so certain as yôu believe--that to be a fool, it 


. {s better tobe a fool under your own power and not a fool under someone else's 


power, I think the ancients felt differently about that than we do. 


Student: Didn't the Greeks have this great committment to freedom--well 
coesn't one find this in Thucydides, that the only thing which makes the 
Greeks significant is that the sy are cach feee, they are within their polis, 
they are pitizenses 


Yr. Strauss: That the citizen bodve-i,e, the city--should determine its fate, truc. 
But, how ordered? One man one vote, or what? That is the question. 


Student: Theit committment, of cours se, Wes to the government of the many-—the 
consent given by the many to the gavernment of the excellent Towe 


; b 
rigged, in a way, if I may use this vulger term, you know; beciase tt 
of cource influemned in their vote by what they get. So you ‘get this 

of defference with is by në means democratic, a classical denocratic view. 
And acne forget ae In the preserhation of democracy as It claims to be 
in Pletots Remt:. , bovk VIIL, what does the democrat say? He doesn't say 
freedom for ali me ree or fundamental numan riehts which necessarily become 
political tights, You must eae S men may admit rights of man and deny 
equal rights of man, and deny that they lead to equal political rights. 

Burke is a good modern example of een But here there is no question of 
equal rights for all men, but equal rights for men who are by nature free men. 


Mr. Strauss: I ses. That is no longer the simple fre: edom because 
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I am wholgly disregarding the actual institudion of Shee aoe ty. dis- 
regarding it. Here in this theoretical statement the only men who have the 
right to claim greedom are men who are by nature free me That is of course 
a severe limitation. That has also been saideein all text books you fird 
that it Is preposterous to call the Greeks cities, even Athens, a democracy, 
given the fact that a relatively small part of the polis had any citizen 
rights. I mean even if there were 30-40% that is of course still a small 
part. 


For the notion of freedom, an account always very revealing is the remask 
occuring somewhere in the Anabasés of Xenophon that we bow, the Greeks bow, 
only to gods, not to human beigs» That is. . inaudible. . . . for the 
Greek noticon of freédom. You know, foy the overall popular notion, as dise 
tinguished from anything tikeh men Like Plato and Aristotle mare out of that. | 


A word spen about this schema. I think it is absolutely necessary to. 
take this seriously, becuuse Thucydides draws our attention to it so clearly 
from the very first page of the took » and of course he dees not mean that 
this offers a complete explanation. What happens precisely is to understand 
the mixtures, or the kind of mixturese—we discussed for example that the sea _ 
poperg is a power which has its root¢ on the element of right ...inaudible... 
even : it is an island, but simply land, and then tries to control~-¢end of 
tape. 
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Thueydides 
Lecture XV 
Book VII, Chapters 1 e 


The first quarter of this ‘tape is largely inaudible. The ‘transePipt begins 
begins after the questioning of the speaker. 


Yow the Syracusiaris win a great taval batt 


ai 1e In the harbor of 
- Syracuse, «-inaudible-» and this gives a shock to the 5y vAr ue LE RB one 
‘the power of Athens . In epite of Deceleia tha Athenians care bo 


send such a force to Syracuse tow the vee imporusnt thin ins, Demos- 
thenes' view of the sietini Cer his arrival there, is in PAE ; 
2. We cannot possibly read the whole chapter, but say after the first | 
two or three sententes where he begins to mention Demosthenes, | 
© - U2. «+ Demosthenes, when he saw how things stood, and thihking 
it unfit to loiter and fall into Nicias? ¢abem-for Nicias 
who was formidable et. this first comi ing, when he set rot 
presently upon Syracuse but wintered at Catana, both grew 
into contempt and was prevented also by the coming of Cylippus 
thither with an army out of Peloponnesuss the which, if Nicias 
had gone against Syracuse at firsty had never been sò much as 
sent for; for supposing themselves to have been strong enough 
alone, they had at once both found themselves too wesk and 
the city been enclosed with a walls; whereby, though they had 
sent for it, it could not have helped then as it didesllemosthenss, 
I gay, considering this, and that he also even at the present 


Ld 


' andine same di uy was most terrible to the enemy, inëbsded with 


all speed to make umof this present trribleness of the army. 


Now let us stop here. Row this is Demosthenes! view of the y situation ; 
i.e. of Ni icias, inaudible--Thucydides! o own view. The report in a way 

s katinui? blée could be shown by The narrative in beok 6, but it is 

a perfettly leritimete exaggeration in order to bring out the main 
Ea All "activity" of Nicias after the orrival--inaudible+-was staying 
in winter quarters in Catana. 


‘idans had a victory over the Svracusians, but 
then t hey return to Cabana. The Syracus stand! ceci sion to send .s.se 
for help, stated in Ghapter 73 of this book, was much later. Punda- 
menkally Demosthenes was absolutely right. Now Let uo go oh where we 
left off. 


So in fact tha Athéni 


42, ..Ard having dbeorved that the cposs wall of the Syracuciars, 
wherewith they hindersd the Athenians from @nclosing the city, 
was but single, : ard bhat if they could be masters of the ascent 
to Epivolas and arain of thé camo there, the wane might easily 

+ be taken (for none would have stod agains et them), hasted to 

put ib to trial, and thought it his shortest way to the di s- 

» patching of the war. For eigher he should have success, he 
thought, and so win Crracuse, or he would lead away the army 

and no longer without purpose consume beth the Athenians and 
there with him and the whole state. 


i 
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One can only say a fresh breeze...inavdible...a clear alternative. One 


last try, by all meang; but if this fails...inaudible...return im- 
mediately. 


Now the first action of Demosthenes Palled....dnaudible,..after 
inhitial splendid sugcess, also fails commletely because the Athenians 
take too great risks. But they have had to take such risks} it is not 
levity or frivolity, it is a last defense, The battle is the only night 
battle in this war. And one factor contributing mich to the marnitude 
of the disaster is the singing of the pacon-~to which our speaker re- ; 
ferred and which is described in chapter hh. Now a pacon is an epithet 
especially to Ancol} lo.sssinaudible...sand becomes then a derivative choral 
song and particularly a battle song. 


Now the main point is that the Athenians do not clearly rem pnize 
in the darkness whether inte. sdldiets are friends or enone ee » because 
there are Dorian and Jonian dialects fighting on their side an well as on 


_the enemy's sice., The cael alliance of Dorians and See would 


seem to take its revenge. Now after this battle the situation of: the 
Athenians is of course worsetaan it was before the arr ot of the reine 


iv 
‘forcements. Naturally, because the Syracusians have shown that they can 


take care of this situation too. 


Now ,.seinaudible,..of the generals takes place, Demosthems states 


his view very clearly. I think we will read orly the last half of this 7 
chapter 17, | | . ok 


, ‘Ue «Demosthenes thought fit to stay no longer, and since l ' 
the execution of his design at Epipolae had failed, delivered 
his opinion for going out of the haven whilst the seas were 
open and whilst, (Mr. Strauss: And not to waste, not to waste 
time~-that is the key point.) 


But Nicias says, and this is the point which was not sufti ciently brought 
out by you, he woud not act without a fommal decision of the army. He 
would not do that. And this formal decision would of course become 


‘known to the enemy. That has to do with his cowardica; he does not 


want to take the responsibility.. In addition, his furcamental slowness, 


_he says we might at some tine withdraw--as if there were time. And 


some hope that things might imorove. inaudible. he still conti mes 
this quasi-siege--in Creck, « « (G) ee + + + , which means sitting, 
sitting, rest, the Leisure " tement. And the ground of hope is the 
Syracusians' financial cifficulties. Well, the wealthy Nicias thirks 
of money, naturally nd how absurd that in such a situstion with victory 
around the corner as state would have stopped me war. Anad the noe 
criatic party in bloated: » the point which was stressed by the svesker; 
again the question is, how strong can the oes on be in such a site 
uation, the domestic opposition. And yet Niclas remains undecided and 
still considers what to do. He is truly undecided, but explicitly he 
refuses to leade away the arry, out of fear of the Athenians, of the 
orators there. We should read that in chapter 18, the second half of 
that chapter.. l 
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U8. sese That many, nay most of the soldiers here, who now 
cry out upon their misery, will there cry out on the con- 
trary, (Mr. Strauss: You see the old story.) and say the 
generals have betreyoed the state and come away for a bribe, 

That he would not, therefore, knowing the nature of the 

` Athenians so well, choose to be put to death unjustly and 
charged with a dishonourable crime by the Athenians rather 
than, if he must necds do one, to suffer the same at the 
hand of the enemy by his own adventure, 


This is impossible to vena aP but surely incorrect, What is the alter- 
native. He prefers, rather than to die at the hands of the city--in 
Greek the word does not occur, here it would be Gomesia 3 he would 
prefer to die ... (G J). , by his own. He doesn't mean suicide, of course, 
but it is somewhat illogical but very revealing of the whole man. Out 
of fear of the Athendars ? of tne orators there, rather than die an ig- 
nominious and unjust death in Athens, he prefers to die in battle "pri- 
vately".--meaning on his own account, not put to death by the city, but 
put to death by hinself and therefore no ignominy would agach to that. 
This is extremely important. Let us read also the end of chapter LT, 
what Demosthenes said. 


L7. ...For it was better, he said, for the city to make war 
upon those which fortify against them at home than against 
the Syracusians, seeing they cannot now be easily overcome; 
and there was no reason why they should spend much money in 
lying before the city. This was the opinion of Demosthenes. 


Demosthenes thinks of the polis; Nicias does not think of the poli s. The 
just Nicias is reduced to the condition where he cannot any longer be. 
sincere, but there he must sacrifice the polis to his own selfish interest. 
‘And that means that he must act like Alcibiades and for the same reason. 
Alcibiades too let down Athens because he was in mortal danger at the hands 
of the Athenian demos. The samé reason, to quote Alcibiades himself, "the 
admitted unreasonableness of the Athenian demos." This, by the way, is 
absolutely eucial for the understanding of book II, chapter 65, the cen- 
tral passage about the difference between Periclean and post-Periclean 
Athens. Under Pericles the admitted APY of the demos was con=- 
- trolled, controlled by berate not after. The truly just man is Demos- 
thenes. I mean, he perishes, as we shalt see soon, but he does not thirk 
of himself. He thought of himself when it was proper to think of himself-+ 
you know when he lost that batile in western Greece and didn't go home 
because he was sure that he would be shot, to use a convenient modern ex- 
pression. But he waited until he had won a victory, and then of course 
he could go home. 


t 


Student: Isn't Alcibiades in the same pokition? inaudible...unjustly treated. 
Mr. Strauss: Who? 


Btudent: Alcibiades. 


seal io ias 
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- the belief in money and his belief in the gods--I mean from a very 


fool who is willing to be tortesed to death rather than to lose a few © ~ 
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Mr. Strauss: Yes, I said that. But I said that for this reason, be- 
cause Alcibiades appearred as the incarnation of injustice. You must 
not be falsely sophisticated, then one cannot understand what you mean. 
You must take the children's story seriously. And the proof of it is 
this. Who is praised? Who receives the eulogy? Nicias. In other 
words Thucydides regarded as important enough to give the weight of his 
name to the simple-minded viewof the situation, and therefore we are 
under an obligation to immitate, him. Because we cannot transcend that 
simple-minded view except they $ way bekond it step by step in full clar- 
ity about what we are doing. And from this point of view we feel that 
Alcibiades is a sinister figuré; Nicias is the opposite of sinister. I 
mean, he is as likeable as the well-known and fortunately much more for- 
tunate American general--I mean of course president Eiserhower. He is 
truly a likable man, but when you apply the highest standards which 
ultimately must be done--surely by Thucydides, but vicariously also by 
us-=then things look different. And here we see, but we don't see it. 
enough. 


Student: Isn't there another point there too about the fact that the 
people who had....dinaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: No. I'm sure Demosthenes would have been perfectly willing ` 
to sacrifice a good part of his fortune to come home safely to Athens, 
if you want to put it on the lawest ground. And he must be a very great ~ 


thousand dollars, There are evch people; but surely not Demosthenes. 

Now the point which is made here also in the same speech by Nicias: y 
Money is the nerve of war. I advise you to read Machiayelli's Discourses 
Book II, chapter 10, on this subject. You know that Machiavelli is al- 
ways concerned with the dangcrous easy wag out which we all seek in var- 
ious ways. And one of them is money+~inother words, not to rely on 
the power, decisions, energy 8f men, but on something else. And Nicias 
is of course a beautiful representative of that. Nicias believes in 
money, apart from his other belicfs.. Now is there a connection between 


broad point of view? What is money? 


_ Student: It is a sign of the approval of the gods. 


Mr. Strause: Yes, perhaps. But more strictly. 

Student: Money is external help, the means. I was thinking that in a 
way it is similar to the gods because it is tie io not on yourself, 
but on something external--« 

Mr. Strauss: That is really too general. 


Student: If you have a lot of money you can offer more sacrifices to 
the gods. ¢ 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that was meant by him who spoke first, I think. 


gl 6 
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He dicntt say it as clearly As yon did, but I got it. 


Student: There seems to be an idea that the successful paople are 
the ones who favored by the gods. 


Mr. Strauss: That ig the same thing. In other words, wealth is divine 
blessing. But I meant something more, 


Student: Has anyone méntioned that both mone” snd gods are held in- 


_  -valuable--not hecessari. = valuable in themselves, 


Mr. Strauss: That is what I am drivingat. fisnevucawiatotie,: Politics, 


. book I--conventional wealth. You can starve if you have millions of 


gold coins, but you cannot starve if you have natural wealth. Even 
potatoes are natural wealth compared with gold. So the element of nomos 
is concerned..inaudibhe:.... by human hands, by human authority. And 
later on it will be said in his eulogy that his virtue, Nicias' virtue, 
is .. (G]es se. ee y i8 somehow derivative from nomos, Whereas 
Demosthenes is the man to whom the word nature is attributed inthe key 
passage shortly before the story of Pylus. 


Surely Nicias? belief or hope is grounded in the fear of the Athens 
ian demos, this fear inducing to hope. Otherwise of course he would have 
given into despair a long time.ago. Nicias vetos Demosthenes! plan. 
Demosthenes is then in the same position in which he was at Pylus, you | 
remember, when he had no powers He was a private soldier at that time; | 
he could not command, he had to talk individual soldiers into making that ~ 
fortress. He is again powerless. Demosthenes, in all his great qualities, 
is not a man of such natural authority which asserts itself without any 
public authority. That, it seems to mey is the most important lesson 
of Aristophanes! presentation of Demosthenes in the Knights--that a very 
poor, utterly despicable sausage seller, utterly despicable from the 
gutter, and who is picked by the knights as a demagog against Cleon- 
by the way, it is extremely essential, according to same interpretations 
of what Fasbism is , the men of the upper class pick one of the gutter 


_to save them. Mussolini and H,tler are Twentieth Century examples of 


that. I don't say this interpretation is necessarily correct, but what 
Aristophanes does reminds me of it. And now this creature, an object of 
utter contempt, proves to be not only excellent at beating down by 

speech as well as by deed, soto speak, Cleon; but he provestobe a l 
most excellent man, a natural ruler whose natural rulers ship shows itself 
inthe fact that he did not aspire to rule. He was perfectly willing. to 


‘spend the rest of his life as a despised hambarrer=-by the way one can 


speak of hamberger with perfect] lepitimecy because at the end, when 
Cloen is sent out to be sausags seller, Aristophanes gives a chen ical 
analysis of what one can only call a hamburger. He says he shall sell 
out side of the gates of Athens doggish and donkeyish things. He does . 
not even say meah, mind you. I ssy this in oprol pedon ag: ses the 
eternal verities of human nature. = ~ 

~Now the- 

Now the Spartan army arrives via Africa. Let us read the end of 
chapter 50 for that. 
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Student: May I ask a ques stion. Do you remerbér when we talked about 
the "such" and "se mary? thingse I noticed this, but I aida, say any- 


thing about it. 


Mr. Strauss: After the speeches, you mean, Well, parerelly sneaking 
the general rule is this: At the end of a forms] sposch Thucydides saysi 
This man said such like things", which means it ig not verbatim. At 
the end of very brief speeches, especially addresses to armies, he says, © 


tso many" indicating "so brief". But there aresome deviations from 
that. 


Student: In this book here, evéry time Nicias speaks--andeven in this. 
part here where it is not really a speech by him in 48--he says... 


Mr. Strauss: "So many", in other words, it has begun to have a derogatory 
meaning, “so many things", and in fact there is nothing to say. 


Students But when pe speaks $0 the soldiers as they retreat he said 
"so much", 


- Strauss: It must be interpreted differently in each case, I would 
s after having made clear that there is a gemneral rule-«which I. 


- PA R allows one to interpret properly the deviations. Now this 


remark in chapter 50 after the first half. 


50. seeThe Athenian generals, seeing them have another army, 
and their own not bettering but every day growing worse than ` 
other, but especially as being pressed to it by the sickness 
of the soldiers, répented now that they removed not before; 
and Nicias, being now no longer against it as he was, but 
desirous only that it might not be concluded openly, gave 
order unto all as secretly as was possible to put forth of 
the harbour and to be ready when the sign should be given. 

But when they were about it and everything was ready, the 

moon happened to be eclipsed; for it was full moon. (Mr. 

Strauss: This is important, for Thucydides knows the ‘nate 

ural reason why it could have happened. That has come up 
before, by the way. ) And not only the greatest part of the 
Athenians called upon the- generals to stay, but Nicias also, 

(for he was addicted to superstition and observations of that ` 
kind somewhat too much) (Hr. Strauss: This word ...CG)... is 
explained by an ancient commentator "to prayer and soothsaying.") 


— +r, said that ib should come no more into debate whether they should 


go or not till the three times nine days were past which the 
. soothsayers appoint an that behalf. And the Athenians, though. 
upon going, stayed still for this reason. 


‘So Nicias! exaggerated piety, to use a (inaudible) expression, 


puts the seal on the disaster. Now then there comes another defeat of 


the Athenians very wonderfully described in the sequel, And we will read 
only chapter 55. 
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` 85, When the Syreeusia ns had how ma manifestly overcame their 
a E ‘Fleet (for they feared at first the supply of preys tha 

Pee a game with Demosthenes), the Athenians were in posd carnes 
a l ` - > utterly cut of heart, And as they were much decetved in 


the event, so they repented more of the voyage, For having 
comé against thece cities, the only ones that were for ine 
stitution like unto their own (Mr. Strauss: (S 5 means 
. more than institutions--similar characters, letb say--similar 
characters, méaning also daring and the other things,) ard 
governed by the people as Well ag themselves, and which had 
a navy and horses and greatness, seeing they could create no 
ee dissension amongst them about change of gonerrmment to win them 
that way, nor could subdue it with the greatness of their 
forces when they were far the stronger, but misprospered in 
most of their designs, they were then at ‘their wits! end; 


aS Le 


` 
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The Sicilian citics were similar in their trone4, in their characters 
l to the Athenians, not old-fashioned like Sparta. Mot like that old hen 
a .. « Corinth. And they were democracies. Does this méan that democratic 
aes cities are stronger than non-democratic ones because everyone has a stake 
in it, or does it merely mean that the democratic aggressor can in principle. 
count on democratic eynpathies in oligarchically ruled cities, That is 


not clear from that. Sut surely from the Athenie n point of view democracy 
is a source of strength. 


« 


` 
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$ Now here the Athenians are out of heart and the Syracusians naturally 
TO O ee l in the opposite Toetan. ich is described in ths next chapter, unfortunately 

we cannot read that. The Syracusians are now like the Athenians were 

' + before., The Athenianiim, you can say, has migrated from Athens to Syracuse, 
Now here then follows immediately the listing of the allies, first of 
the Athenians and shortly afterwards of the Syracusians. We cannot read 
that unfortunately, the chapter is too long. I will give you only the 
main points, Let us read only the first sentence, 


SEE Soh Paap team 


57. And this mmber on both sides, against Sicily and for it, 
some to help win and some to help save it, came to the war 
; at Syracuse, not on any pretance of right (Mr. Strauss: That 
"oretence” is Hobbes! additioneenot according to right, in 
any sense.) nor as kindred to aid kindred, but as profit: or 
necessity severally chanced to induce then. . 


a aiir eae 


t Profit and necessity, no considcration of justice, de 
' in the Sicilian wa Ana then he describes the dat Be 
came voluntarily, not by necessity, that is clear; hence 
profit, because that was the only alternative given.. Thucy 
clear what we suspected all along, that he disagrees withthe Athenian 
“ speech in Sparta. To wage such wars is not according to any right, s save 
the right of the stronger. The difference is either by right or by 
necessity or profit. 1f you EO by necessity, that is not a consideration 
T . l right. Thucydides disagrees with the Athenians speaking about the right 
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of the stronger--that is important. And that compares, by the wa 
beautifully with what we saw in the beginnings of the first two as 


} 


-i 
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in the book: ‘Tye Corcyzoean sp 
Corinthian epéech bezihning wit 
essary are two radica bare aif 
that necessity may not be abtienuating circimstencesy 
matter. But right and neces: ve ere two erent considerations 

He describes in the regtel the case of the Ionians, where the corouleion, 
the necessity,was miticuted by the fact a pee In the case of the 
Ionian Plataeans, the “they should fight rest of the Ionian Boeotians, | 
there was no necessity but hatred, That is a new motive. Hatred is 

also something voluntary, not compulsory. 


ech beginning with the word pete the 
the word necessary, 
nt conside rabionge-whi 3 


Now let us make this clear, the essential point. (Mr. Strauss 
draws a diagram on the board.) inaudible. So we have two motives, 
nedessity and profit. This is involuntary--you are coypelled. That 
is voluntary. But not the voluntary is enlarged; hatred is also 
voluntary. Add no case of the opposite of hatred--love or friendship, 
except one. And that is the case which our speaker mentioned, Demos- 
thenes. Some Avarnanians, if I remerber well, followed Denosthen es 
out of friendship. Do you have the passage? 


57. seeAnd some Acarnanians also wentwith them for gains but 
most of them wenb as confederates, in love for PEROELREHES 
and for good will to the state of Athens. 


So litve~-in Greek friendship, not eros,-«the only man beloved is Demosthenes. 
No one cane, eer 2 hove of Niclas nor of Alcibiades. We have other casese~ 
Demosthenes” ‘= sust mang yot remenber, in the properly defined Sm se-~ 
Demosthenes in opposition to Nicias and Alcibiades thinks of the polis 

and here again he is singl¢a gut. 


‘The next chapter on the allies of the Syracusians is very summary 
and very uninteresting. The whole listing has only one purpose ultimately-- 
to bring out the unusual pos ‘tion of Demosthenes. 


Student: When Alcibiades was anntinted commander and there was some 


_ question about recalling him, Thucydides commented that some of the Greeks-- 


Mr. Strauss: Tho Argivece» 
Student: had joined out of frinndship for Alcibiades, 


Mr. Strauss: The wond friendship does not occur, I think. Now let us 
see. Was it in the sixth book? 


Student: I donit resall.. 


Mr. Strauss: I know, because after all Alcibiades was the link between 
Athens and Argos. Bub let us seey where is this. Do you remember that? 


' Where is the chapter on the Hermae? en~ 


Student: Chapter 27 it starts. 


Mr. Strauss: In chapter 29--"And his enemies were fearful that the army 
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would be benevolent to Aleibfades. . s (G). s a a 1 nob fidia (7 
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That is something very difforent from . « Becavee 3 
be benevolent to a man without having affection for him. how let 

me first see that to make it quite cure. The Atrives end some 
Mantineans went on the campaign for Alcibiades? sake, Thero fs nothing 
of fidia 3 just let me see here. Yes, there te nothing. 


Student: Well, at the point where Thucwlides rays the Athenians loved — 
Alcibiades and feared him and couldn't do without hime» 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is also a different (story?). There is also 

a story of a Corinthian in the first book--I forgot his name--who went 
up to northern Creece and some Corinthians followed him out of friend- 
ship, fidia , the same word, But these were fellow Corinthians; that 
is a different case, 


Student: Do you remenber the words Thucydides uses in tho relationship 
between the Athenians and Alcibiades when he says they loved hin-- 


Mr. Strauss: I don't remember, but I am almost sure it is not fidia 

I looked up all the passages of whith I could think to make this sure. 

I think it is the unique case, Benevolence is of course not the same-- 

. o (Ge p sS a (G)e ee YOu can have benevolerce for saneone to whom 
you are not attracted ai all. But (G. e-is not the same as eros--but 

. (G )isvamely is a passion in the Creek sense of. (G). . , an affection. 
Demosthenes arouses this affection, To say amiable would be bad, because 
of the law meaning in general ijnes. Loveable wouldbe much better. He 
must have been a lovable man. That was my impression all the time, but 
I simply didn't sea that I would get it strait from the horses mouth, 

if I may use this drobl expression. 


Demosthenes occupies å unique position, and Demosthenes does not 
receive a eulogy like Brasidas, for example. Erasidas at first glance 
would also seem to be such anattractive human being, But that I think 
is not quite Thucydides! view. And when he makes later on the remark, 
at the last mention of Brasicas after his death, when he gives the motives 
of the four men shortly before the peace of Nicias--remember Nicias and 
Pleistoanax and Cleon and Brasidas. And then he speaks ina sone what 
derogatory manner of his arnbition. No such thing occurs in the case of 
Demosthenés. There is a tradition which may be true that Demosthenes: 
was a relative of Thucydides, but (no one surely could thirk 7) that 
Thucydides covld so easily be bribed that he-wovld for mere kinship , 
how should I say it, take away the justice and reliability of his book. 


Student: There is a thing hore about the Acarnanisns which just struck 
my mind as we were locking at it now; It was the Acarnarians who hac 

this feeling for Demosthsiucs and also they had geod will towards Athens 

as well as being their allics, Eut there is another case in the begining ` 
of book III whore they show a rather similar thing--where it was the 

same Acarnanians who had insisted that the Athenian commander should 

be some son or relatively of Phormio. They seem to have regarded Phormio 
in the same way they regard Detosthenes,. 


‘desperate hope is that there will be a land ba 
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Mr. Strauss ee E E a E 18 UE, 
I an erst O J a yeu craw attention to the fact thet Tnbevdi des 
here dis X dene vol ence and e weed DT Gea. 
I think 1 may have uncer! Sred 


the fact + Sha WAS friend chtp | for A in order to bring 


- out here the contrast of the three leading men of the Sicilian exped~ 


ition: Demosthenes, Niclas, i Alcibiades. 


Student: --inaudible-= Tt séems to me that Phorm to in many ways vanishes 
down a crack in history rather surprisingly, but shews many of hbe same 
admirable qualities as Damosthenes. . 

Mr. Strauss: That makes absotute senses But you see that Thucydides had 
*also to pe Af I may aay soy the most of there fantastic opportu nities 
offered by the Sicilian disaster to bring out his views of man. I mean, 
Thucydides cannot be read like a presenteday scientific historian, be- 


cause he wants to show in the individual and particular and accidental, - 
the universal. Popularly stated, he is truy an artist and a historian 
and his being an srvist. ot be reduced to his being an historian of 


ca 
the first rank as Gomes inan o otherwise Very well stated argument tried 
to show ° : 


ta 
n 
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Now let us proceed, In ¢hapter 59, the second sentence: 


57 eeNo marvel then if the Syracusians thoucht it a noble mastery 

if to the victory by sea already gotten they could add the taking 

of the whole Athenian army, so great as it was, and hinder their 
escape both by ‘Sea and land, 


If other words, the Sicilian victory will be even greata ar of thah that 
of the Athenians in the Persian War. There follows Niclas! speech, and 
he pretends that their situation is equal to that of the nent which 
is of course a pitiful pretence. He hopes on cnance, rether than on 
number or anything elsé. Our skill or knowleds a Will be useless here. 


He speaks of certain naval inventions, but which are belated. The last 

ttle, an infantry battle, 
from the shipse-a complete revershl, a complete reversal of the Athenian 
situation, And yet at the end of chapter 63 he anpeals to our superior 
skill or knowledge of which he has said before th at it is useless in 
this situation. 


which I would suggest at this point«-the narrative of the Sicilian disaster 
is the most moving in the bosk. = stands comparison with ary other 


The speech is most pitiable and in a way disgusting. The question 


narrative of any other disastc because we must go benend 1312 and 19yh-- 
you know the Russian things-«#we aes take into consideration fiction. But 
this compares with any fiction, Doesn't the feoling that the Athenians 


were somehow betrayed into the disaster by Nicias enter into that feeling. 
On the basis of this speech by Nicias I could not help having taat feeling. 


Now there follows the speeches of the Syracusian generals and Gylippus. 
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They stress the greatness of their ees The Athonians hee the 
greatest empire ever held by any Greeks. In other voras 

this peak, the acme, of which Thucydides bhinse): head i 
beginning of the book. And this empire was bared an notak y 
you ate tha fites to defent them ‘in a naval bettie, Tho Ati 
who boasted of their novy must new be cobreroondinely dejected, Wa 

are now supériot to the Athenians in naval rower, and to on, Our 

action is both most lawful and most pleasanteenort pleasant because it 
is pleasant to defeat the enemy and get revenge, most lawful according . 
to the principles proclaimed by the Athenians themselves. 


In chapter 69 thers is an informal speech of NMicias. I think we 
should read that beginning with the second sentence. 


69. «Niclas, perplexed with this present estate, and seeing 
how great and how near the danger or being now on the point 
to put forth from the harbour, and doubting, as in great battles 
it falleth out that es in every kind was still wantincy 
and that he had not yet sufficiently spoken his mind, called 
into him again all the captains of palleys and spake unto them 

' evéy one by their fathers, their tribos, and. their proper NANG Ny 
and entreated every one of them that had reputation “an any kind 
not to betray the same, and those whose ancestors were emineny 
not to deface their hereditary Virtues, reverb ering them of their 
country's liberty and the DRENT OLEE power of all men to Live 
as they pleasede l 


- Does this remind you of soncthing, this remark? T rear, of course the other 
things are peculiar to tie situationy but these geneyal rouarkese 


Student: The funeral speeches 

Mr. Strauss: Very poo’, alrést literally. 2/37. 
Je exsand saying whatsodver else in such a pinch men are accustomed, 
not out of their store, to utter things stale, and in all 
occasions the same, touching their wives, children, and patrial- 
gods, but such things ag bein 1g thought by then available in 
the present dis¢tcouragement, they use to cry into their ears. 


Now what he describes as stale, stale remarks, is in Greek--ina word which 


occurs only here in Thucydides, a ... (6)... 6 5 Saving old thins. 
as he means is what some psople CRal int tats country camotires "a 


orth of Guly orator". You know, the old stuff 
this mast ba applied in retrospect to the ee 
speech there is something of this old stuff whic 
over again. That is, 0 “to 6 say, the last appe 
ee about Athens. 
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“the hunan effecte 
eae . Students In chapter 68, Hobbes tpanslates 2. (G}. : -a nostratural, 
Mre Strauss: Where is ‘that, which, chapter f 
Students Chapter 63, Tarbat also that to be revanced on any enemy 


is both most natural and, " and in the Grosk it would be most lawful. 
Would this be anything «-tnsudible--= 


~ My, Strevéer No, no. Nobbes is one of the mert curious preat men of 
whom I know Bay se he was an extremely slow men. He wrote his first 


book of any sirnificance when he was more than if 
. most curious psychological! problems, because Hot 
gifted man, but he took an unusually Long tine t i 
did in his earlier tine was triviale He had a v tr 
\ know; he was in Magésieh Colhcss in Oxford and got hig Be A., nover 
xy more than that. And thon he later on pot troubles with Wallaces 
the famous Scotch mathematician end Puritan, You rererber Hobbes was 
the opposite of Puritan; he was officially en Anglican. And alsa Wallace 
knew mush more mathematics than Hobbes did and the fact that Wallace 
was & doctor and Hobbes was only a Ee As of course played a certain age 
erevating role. Hobbes developed very Late and it is interestingeeit 
be may have some¥hing to do with his origing his family beckground snd so onp 
Idontt know, But it may also be due to the fact that scene peopis develop 
© very slowe Hobbes was surely one of them. And no conchusions can be 
l drawn, except the very pencral thing which Is of course true, he must 
hav known throughout Wis life Thucydides very well. We find many traces 
of thate Iam sure it is nothing but a plain blunder if he mistranslates. 


Ohne tah See the dérelopment of Hobbes sven in the thincs of his 
s period of maturitys The difference in style, for example, between the 
era First Elements of Law in 1640 and the Leviathan in 165le-one can still 
see how he acquired that sovereignty, one can in a way observe that i 
processe Between 1640 and 1660, at the most, he was at the top, and later 
‘on also thete is no further development. there, simply am elaboration. 
' So no conchusions, please, 


. Now the battle, chapter 71; let ng read at the begi inning of the 
. third sentences 


the Land men had 
& conflict and sided with them in their af ections, they of 
the place contending for increase of the nonouve they had 
already gotten, and the invaders fearing a worse estate the 
> they were already ine For the Atheni ians, who had their whole 
fortune at stake in their galleys, were in such a fear of the 
event as they have never been in the likey and were thereby 
of necessity to behold the fight upon the water with very cif} 
ferent passions. For the sight being near, and not locking 
Ae” all of them upon ons and the same part, he that saw their own 
side prevail took heart and fell to calling upon the gods -= 


71. Whilst the conflict was upon the water 
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chad done at Pylus, not the moraly but the military ane 


31, See 


Let us stop hefo fo one momente The Athenian spegtator B, - mean 
the land tropps watching the sea battle, net the fi: 
the gods for helo whon kee is hépt. When th 
then they cens sè to 1I on the pods. ab bho: 
afde=lig ht on this kind of nicty. No matter how bass E 
description is, we ni aly cannot road that. Let us read ory the 
Jast sentence or so of this chapters 


Tle ee.And this was the time wherein of all other they stood in 
greatest fear, and they suffered now thd like ve which 

made others $b suffer before at Pylue. For 
then, besides the löss of their fleet, lost tt 
had set over Into the islands; and the Athonia thout some 
accident. not to be expected, were out of all hope to save theme — 
“selves by land. 
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The Athenians suffer now the same as they had done. Tt 
kind of sermone They expect to suffer now for wheat they } 
leloseenothing of this sort. They suffer now the some ‘th: 


eae te 


contains much mere than we see, That will come out gpraduatlly. at 
the beginning of ghapter 72. 


72. After this cruel battle, and many guileys and men on 
l either sidé consumed, (Nre Strauss: Ratner then ¢hicles 
that may be idicnatic Seventheenth Century pics Shy bu % it 
would n't convey the same thing nowawell is £ fe 
mighty.) the Syracusians and their confeder 
victory, took up the wreck and the bodies ol 
returning into the city, erected a tronny. 
in respect. of the preatness of their present Los 
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thought upon asking leave to take up their déad or wrock, but 
fell immediately to consultation how to be gone the gan e nignt, 


Thucydides mentions it explicitly; if he had been silent about it 
after having mentioned the corresponding Gvracusian action he wwovid have 
told us.» But Tpyucydides regarded it as important enowth to say it ex» 
plicitly. In this situation the Athenians had lost honeesthey lost their 
piety, their concern with piety. Now in the hext cha: ator there is QE Se 
cribed a clever devise of Hermocrates to prevent the escape of the Athenino. 
while there was still time by giving them false information and the 
Athenians go into their traps This aevice vas tecuired because the 
necessary military action on the part of the Syracusians wan preven 
by a religious festival of theirs. But Hermocrabes can circumvent 


these difficulties, In chapter 75, the third sentence: 


15, For their dead Tying unburied, when any oné maw his 
friend on the ground, it struck him at once both with fear 
and grief. But the living that were sick or wounded both 
grieved them more than tie dead, and were more miserable. 


Sicily and the Spartan k 


Himes 
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For with entrestics and lamentations they put them te a stand, 
pleading to be taken along by vhomsoever they asw of their 
fellows or familiar s, and hanging on the necks of abe come 
rades, and following as far as thee were able; and when the 

` streng th of their bodies failed, that they covld fo pr further, 
with ahence! ond im raracations were there loft. Insemuch as 


» ‘the whole army, filled with tears and irresolute, could hardly 
get avay, thourh the place were hostile and they had suffered 
o already, and feared to suffer in tthe future, more than with | 
tears could be expressed: but hung down neir heads and gener~ 
ally blamed themeelvese 


Not without a few prayers,e » (G). « «3 the translator hesitated 
to translate that because one should expect "PARY prevers®, Inctead 
they say only a few prayo think that is deliberately choren. Some 
few prayers are still possible on the part of the fleeing soldicrs on 
this particular ocensions Obnerwise piety has disappeared, Now skip the 


5 
+ 
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next sentenge, next few sentences, and go One 


75h ae Neither were the sufferings of others awi that egual 

; division of misery, whic fou olors ir wont to lighten 

l it in that we tufter with many, at this time ro much as thought 
light in iteslf. And the rather because they considered 
from what splendour and glory which they enjoyed before inte 
how low an estate ticy were now fallen. Tor never Grecian 
army so differed from itself, For whereas they came with a 
purpose to enslave. others, they devarted in predter fear of 

- being made slaves themselves; and instead of prayers and hymns 

with whith they put to sea, they went back again with the cone 
trary maledictions, and whereas they came out s eomer they 
departed landmen, and relied not upen their naval | forces but 
upon their men of arms. Nevertheless, in respect of the great 
danger yet hanging over them, these miseries seemed all (but) 
tolerable, ae 


The loss of all hope leads to humility, the Creek word. .{G). a e peas 
is often used in the translation of the Bible for the bil 
But the Hebrew humility is of course different; 
used in classical times as a term of blame, abjac¢in 
passages--one in Plato's Lows and the other in senop: 


Spertaewhere it is used as a term of praise, but in 
eing more old-fasiis 


4 

W 
Sparten. context both, fparha being i 
regard to the authorities was thare regarded as good 


We must not Torget whet is alwyys hancine e 
disaster but the rofererce to Pyl ieee contrass 
cares at Pylus. The Ath 
others, and now they 6 are in canger of becoming 2! 


prayers but curces--beoause the gods let thom dus: 


77 Nicias! last address to the army. There is sbi 1, Lor n 
been saved from still morc terrible situations. Nor should you blame 
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yourselves For tco much of the present urdaserved sufferings , because 
that would make it vumbearable. We got what we deserved. Look at mee 
My sufferings are surely undeserved, for I am pious and juste Berause 
of my pious and just deeds I have hope indeed, * Yeb the tnaenerved mi se 
fortunes frichten mé, What does that mean. Does he doubt that there is 
a direct r elation between pbéty and well-being? Let us oe one WithYet ` 
these undeserved misfortunes may scòn cease, for now our enemies are in 


good luck, and if our campaign should have aroused thé envy of sone god, 
we have been sufficiently punished. So there is then a dircét relation 
between piety and happiness, but not such a simple one. Perhaps not I, 
me Nicias, but we Athenians aroused the envy of the god because of our 
campaign undertaken out of hubris due to prosperity, And I suffer not 
as Nicias, but as an Athenian; but we surely have been punished enough 
for thate The crime which we may have committed is not worse th 
others have done. It is human, which means ver lake « Thais vord 
human occurred earlier in an Athenian speoch, 4 if I renevbetr wolle T 


canit remember it exactlysewnen thoy said what we h z we Athenians, 
it was human. In other wrdsy, he iden tifies himself again here. And 
the punishment for mich Acts which are human keeps within limits. So 


the worst 05 overs He knows all of that, 


I must say the analysis of Nicias? charaater is very muthig 3 marci- 
less. Thucydides doesn't sptre hin. ‘Let us Look ab @icths 77, the 
taird gentcrnces 


Students May I raiso 4 question abaut tha wory last sensenas e7 mistas? 
speech? Isali 4b the Lacy somgonce eof the last speech in the bodk? 


Mre Strauss: .Yes, that is sow sha there a speech in the eighth book? 


Student: There is rò speech--no formal eneech, TS this 
"For men, not the walls ner the emp iy galleys, are the ci 

bach to Themistocles and the echo of the Platonié criticison of nen eb5cueRs 
inaudible-+eis this too mach to think? 


Mre Strauss: No, no no, a it is very ironical for this reas 
_ passage we read last time when Thucydides 4 dscribes the situation in 
‘Athens after the pore ication of Decelia by the Spartans, he says the 

city was no longer a city, but an outpost, 

there, and it is of cout aaa is is t 

been reduced. And the statement is of cou 

taken, ~ true. The city are a home 
anyehing else. _there is in Ar : 
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Student: It also reninds of Thocevdidest etatoment that when the provisions 
ere destroyed, that was crrcial--inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, pures es me. E Ie çan very well sey, if you 
take this in the Aristotelian sense, the. - (G). etha matter, that without 
which. That is the statem ant of a A as a soldier in Asia Minor.when 
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a Greek traitor coming over as an ambassador from the Persian king 

Says they should hand over their weapons and then they could g 

back safely to Greece, Xenophon, who saw through this simple device 
‘eweChurchill put it in the Secord Wor]d War regarding Hitler's policy 

regarding Chamberlain, you have the trust and we have the arms, i@. 
© youxBritish have the trust and we Germans have the arms. And Xen= 

ophon saw through that and he says that without our arms our 

our virtue would be useless, That is what Aristotle later makes in 

the form: Virtue plug equipment }makes happiness; wirtue without 

equipment won't do» 


Students Is that not perhaps exactly the point here--that Nicias has 
separated his idea of Virtue tod much from the-» 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, sutely, naturally. But the plainest expression of 
that is in a hopeless situation. Because if you have not the means of 
defending yourself all thé spirit in the werld--if it would still sure 
Vivee-would be useless, I mean it might lead to a glorious death but 
it surely would not lead to the primary want, namely vietory. 


| ne O .Studenê: When you mention the fact that they are no longer hombres, 
2 I dontt understand this in light of the fact that Nicias in his speech 
four t imes alludes to the Athenians as hombres. 


Mr. Strauss: You said this already in your speech, and I am grateful 
to you for your observation which I did not make. But I would say 
far from refuting me, that confirms what I say. To turn the table I 
would say show me another speech in which a general addressing his 

«army speaks so frequently of ancres . As someone put it, one. 

" speaks most of the virtues one does not have, so one may speak most 
ae of those virtues of ones army which it does not have, They are in 

raça | »y so to speak. And then to make up for the defect of these 

ı people he must speak of their fotmer virtue as if it were still present. 
itis interestingg your observation, but for the reasonmm 


Student : There is just one more corollery to this in the fact that 
» Whenever he speaks of other meneseit is just in this one speech, is 
the point I'm trying to draweehe uses the term antroves s 


Mr. Strauss: How interesting. That is marvelous. That only confirms 
mort what I said formerly about the Pylus story, you know the adreg 
(they are always called, . the hombres. And then Thucydides in his 
= narrative goes over from Xenophon and calles them only srtrenc! 
~-poor wretches, ordinary human beings. You can't do that in English 
but you can do it in Latin, vires and homenes , =-altbuugh homéro 
does not have this derogatory meaning in Latin which anthronos in 
Greek has. : Anthropoi is the worst thing zou can say about a man-- 
to a slave, . Gls s p 


Dae | _' Student: That includes women, too. 


Mr. Strauss: I think they would say ..-(C)..- 
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Student: Well, you could say anthropoi means the human tagose 


Mrs Strauss: Suro; sure, absolutely. Noy but I think we have a very 
good example in Spanish, a language which I do not know except fot 
the single word hombres, and this word is still used fully in this 
meaning-~very virile, very wealthy and very respected. The key 

' passage on this word, by the way, is in Xenophon’s dialogue Hieron, 
about the center if I remember well, the ambitious men are describcdee 
they are andres yg no longer called anthronoi , the men who have the 


tyranny» 


Student: inaudible 
Mr, Strauss: Yesy but they have too; they have to. T 


Studente Well, I was thinking they might have gotten out of the last 
part of the dilemma if they had done this. But the men themselves=e 


Mre Strauss: At a certain point, I forgot which, Demosthenes akso 
seems to have lost his judgements» I forgot now which ib was. 

inaudible. ©... the situation was of course hopeless. Now we. 

mist read a few more passages and then I would like to summarize it 
alle In chapter 79-ewe don't want to read it noweewe see a description 
of a thunderstorm and rain comes, and the Athenians become still more 
nes out of heart. And they believe that all these things happen for their 
. . perditione, In other wotds, while they have lost all hope from the gods, 
they still retain their fear of the gods. In the sequel in chapter 81, 
we have an incident of Nicias?! quicknesseebut too late. Chapter 86, 


i. . inaudible. .. « Chapter 86, where 
he speaks of the end of Nicias and Demosthenese Read the whole chapter 
bbe. : ; 


86, The Syracusians and their confederates, being come together, 
' returned with their prisoners, all they could get, and with 
the spoil tnto the city, As for all the other prisoners of 
the Athenians and their confederates, they put them into the 
quarries as the safest custody, But Nicias and Demosthenes 
they killed, against Gylippus’ wille For Gylippus thought the 
victory would be very honourable if, over and above his other 
success, he could carry home both the generals of the enemy to - 
Lacedaemon, Ard it fell out that one of them, Demosthenes, 
was their greatest enemy for the things he had done in the 
ísland and at Pylus; and the other, upon the same occasion, 
their greatest friend, (Mr. Strauss: You see, there are 
holes from every point of view--also from the Spartan point 
of view.) For Nicias had earnestly laboured to have those g 
prisoner which were taken in the island to be set ab liberty 
by persuading the Athenians to the peace. ror which cause 
the Lacedaemonians were inclined to love him; and it was 
principally in confidence of that that he rendered himselfto 
Gylippus. But certain Syracusians, as it is reported, some 
of them for fear (because they had been tampering with him) 
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lest being put to the torture he might bring them into trouble, 
whereas now they were well enough; and others, especially the 
Corinthians, feoring he might get away by corruption of one or 
other, being wealthy, and work them some mischief afresh, having 
persuaded their confederates to the sams, killed hime For 
these, or for canses near unto these, was he put to death; 


being the man that, of all the Grecians of my time, had least 
deserved to be brought to so great a degree of misery. 


Student: “having regulated all his life in accordance with what has 
been considered virtues" 


Only Nicias received the sulogy from Sparta. We have often spoken about 
this particuler passage. And let us read now only towards the end of 
the next chatter, the end of the book, when he makes a remark abairt the 
war in general. Sean 
87e «..And this was the greatest action (Mr. Strauss: The greatest 
‘Greek action. This is in all manuscripts and only some modern 
editors leave it oute) that happened in all thiswar, or at 

all, that we have heard of amongst the Grecians, being to the 
victors most glorious and most calamitous to the vanquished, 

For being wholly overcome in every kind and receiving smail 

loss in nothing, their army and fleet and all (that they ever 

had) perished (as they use to say) with an universal destructione 
Few of many returned homee And thus passed the business con» 
cepning Sicily. l 


Now the effect on Athens will be described at the beginning of book 
‘Vii. V Only this point: It was the greatest Greek arron  deedy 
during the Peloponnesian Ware And 4t was not necessarily the greatest 
deed of all men during the Peloponnesian War. For example, the story. 
of Sitalces » you know, of that northern barbarian mentioned toward 
the end of book II, this army was larger than the army irvolved in 
Sicily. And there 4s also a story which belongs to the Peloponnesian 
War in period, tut not described by Thucydides, but only in the beripa 

. ming of Xenonnon's Helicuiva, a Somtamuese0e oa vno niyy, & 
Mat keni u aiek ie Gly Ms aco LOIT whotusi aivt. 

The passage is clearly a correction of the very beginning of the 
book+~you know, the biggest war simply. It was not quite the bigresct 
war because we have graduatly learned also to consider the limitations 
of the Greeks and to realize that the barbarians are human beings. 


Now let me try to summarize what I believe are the main points. 
here. Demosthenes was killed because of Pylus as the greatest enemy 
of the Spartans. And we have also seen that there comes before a com- 
parison of Sicily, the whole Sicilian business, with the business of 
Pylus. Yet there is obviously a very radical difference between Sicily 
and Pylus, not only regarding size of the island as well as the forces 
but above all regarding the pathos, the sifferings . Is this due to 
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Thucydides! Athenian patriotism? That would not be a sufficisnt 
explanation. The story of the andres , the hombres haveing become 
merely human beings, you remember that, in contrast with what hap» 
pened in Sicily in retrospect the whole affair of Prlus appears as 

a sheer comedy compared with what happened to the Athenians in Sicily. 
And you remember what we observed in the descriptions of the central 
year of the war, the fourteenth year, about the comedy of Sparta, 


you know the strange contradictions-they are so secretitive and nothing 


is easier than to figure them out because of their preat orderliness 

and other things. And also the Aristophanean touch in the reply of 

the Spartan regarding the criterion of courage or manliness. You 
remember, the speaker made a remark at that time which I did not take 
seriously, but in retrospect I think it does have to be taken seriously. 
You remember when the nasty Zthenian ally said to the fmartans that 

the dead ones, they are the true Spartans. And then the Sartan said, 
well, it would be easy if a spindle--meaning the arrow, a spindle, i.e. 

a feminine tool--would be the criterion for distinguishing between 

good men and bad men. I mean, this also belongs to this comedy of Sparta. 


I would say this: At the end of this bock I incline to entertain 
this nothon that on the deeper level of Thucydidés!' theught there is a 
contrast between the comedy of Sparta and the tragedy of Athens. Yes, 
but what is tragic? We have no right to attribute to Thucydides 
Aristotle's famous definition to say nothing of Arthur Miller's def- 
inition. And of course Thucydides doesn't speck of tragedy; that is 
a great difficulty I pointed out to a fommer speaker on an unforgetable 
earlier occasion. 


n Now then let us try to state something with the greatest care, 
caution. Surely that which arouses compassion without a tincture of 
contempt. I mean, if you have compassion which says "this poor fish", 
that is not a tragic remark. There must be no contempt. The undeserved 
great suffering of a noble man. ....inaudible..... So the undeserved 
death of a noble man fighting against disaster against which a man can 
fight. 


(A defect in recording took place at this point and the tape which 
follows is barely audible. Hence all typed material that follows here 
is liable to substantial rE, ) 


Undertaking a noble task and succumbing to the magnituéd éf the 
task without any fault cf his own--is this tragic? .. inavdibie 


Ges 
But isn't the element of :11 somehow essential (as Aristotle seems “to 
be saying). i.e. the dis soronortion of fault and disaster (as Aristotle 
exphains) . And this motif is alluded to in Nicias! last speech, If 
on 


this is trie, then there must be fault indeed, But the di isproportic 
gsnse of justice being 

done gives way to comsossion without contempt. Take fer exenrle, niche? 

III or MacBeth superficially read. The feeling justice i 

clearly at lst reading much more powerful. bub unuenisoly, Thucydides 

Khas meant ts ) to have compassion for the Athenians in Sicily aid as 

much compassion as we feel for the poor Mytileneans, you Pa El ne 


C T 


small city overrun by the Thracians. We forget the black decd of Meletus 
which was Worse than what the Spartans and @nebans cid to PI 
E a the ee eegang of 


Our compassion for the Athenfans in contradis 
enians is semchow ae up with the active nobili 
must be something noble in the aspiration to universal power, ad 

: The daring of every- 
ight, if I may use 


something waich At ieee deserves or has a right t 
thing for the sake of immortal glory. In this 

this slightly improper parallele-do you sce why it is imorcper~-Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, then Sparta looks like Sancho Panza, the peasant 
who has his feet on the earth and doesn't believe in the fantastic 

dreams of Don Quixote. Only the improper thins is that Don Quixote 

is not a tragic figure, at least not on the surface, If you see somas 

one who in a ments for a noble dream, sqvanders himself, 


e bt 


In other Words, Athens* (G) machnaninityesher rerardin; 
self worthy of great things by being worthy of them contrasted with 
Spartan (G) , lack of this. I think it is connected with ints 
fact--Thucydides uses the word eros, apart from narrowly conceived 
eros in the story of Aris stogeiton and Harmodius in book Viy only 
Once, of Athenian eros for Sicily. Beyond bne considerations of jus- 
tice there is somethingJnoble in that. Yet Thucydides? eulogy of 
Niciaseethere is no eulogy of. the Athenians. The Athenians are never 
praised as such by Thucydidés.” S21 praises are either sclfavrgises 
like Pericles! or leftwhanded like those of the Corinthians’. An ae 
individual rather bhan the city would seembto appear the hero, the 
Sragi hero. 


But the true hero of Sicily is not Nicias but ETE E 
Athens, if you want to speak of Athens fn so far as a ts Demcetheonean 
rather than Nicias*, And Sicily «sof course the compatison of Siaily 
to Pylus--dtaws our attention most forcefully to ER T ecause 
Pylus was Demosthenes! and not Cleon's, Cleon only axploited i£ in 
the last minute. Demosthenes? fate deserves compassion without cone 
tempt, and is fn nö way deserved, He did not start the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, even in that indirect way in which Nicias did it. You 
remember his inept attempt to stop it. Demosthenes is sent out in 
order to save the Athenian force, which could still be saved. Ue 


` would have saved it but for Nicias. His only fault, if youcan call 


that a fault, he is not a natural ruler, a man whose authority, whose 
commanding power asserts itself in all circumstances. He accepts his 
duty and he fails in it because all'the odds are against hin. Yet he 
is in no way a gambler. 


I think we must keep these three phenomena in mind whichaare either 
narrated in the context of Sicily or emphatically --iraudible. Com 
passion plus admiration--that I think is perhaps the deep praise of 


ad by Thueydides--you see how subduedly it is dona. 


h 
From here there falls light on the beginning of the eitdh book: 


erst 


Athens after Sicily contrasted with Sparta after Pylus. Sparta after 
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just gives up, and Athens after Sicily begins aes again. inaudible. 

We must reconsider these things in the os of the cifference : 
between the polis one 1@ individual man. 
does she stand for? Primarily, at first el 
and that means--if vou ollow its Fo oe rule over eli, 

first places ove} ‘reakes, but in principle over ll men, Im- 
perialim is sm of a kind, over all men. Such univere 
sili ultima nd necessarily fails. No one has been able 
hitherto to a tha ty whole world and even if, Ged forbid, Comminiem 
would win we have already seen that Khrushchev cannot even rule 
China now. 


But there is however another universalism which can succeed, and 
that is the universalism of understanding. One can, at least in prin- 
cipe; capable to understand the whole, and that is Gnnicetad by Thue 
cydides very clearly, and that I say in clarification of something I 

did not succeed in making clear last time with beference to these 
broadest principles, metion and rest; you could also say becoming and 
being, which comprises all. By understanding that we understand in 
a sense everything. 


Nowthe peculiarity of Athens, this political universalism which 
is fantastic and tragic, and hardly even in itself comical, is how- 
ever colored and suffused by the true O ef the desira for 
understanding. That is indicated in the funeral ch with ttre word 
philosophia, But precicoly this synthesis of me 1 and intel- 
Tectual universalism shows the impossibility the Now it seems 

ids 


ea 
shing. 
to me that it is equally important from Thucyd point of view 
to admire the attempt at snythesis..inaudible.. stand its 
impossibility, My error in previous presentation first 
half of this seminar, was that I did not pay su 
oe Thucydides wanted us to see--I mean, clearly 
esibilitées is absolutely n ecessary--but also to 
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that is wnat Athens stands for. 


I would go one step further...inaudible--you kag, we are gejontiste 
and all our statements are provisional as we hear in every methode legical 
course. Athens in Sicily is in a sense sroater than Periclean Athens. 
according to Pericles! own standard, For what is the sign of th 
greatness of Athens? That she left everywhere memorials of evil 
good things. a Le that is undecided. But what is the gros 
memorial of victory in the Peloponnesian War? What is that? Uver 


‘looking the situation at least as described hitherto. 


Student: inaudible 


Yes, but if you take into consideration victory not only in terms 

of the fruits involved, but also of the political significance. I think 
one must say Pylus, Demosthenes. But what about the greatest memorial of 
evil? Sicily. There is no event in Periclean Athens comparable to 

that. That I think is something which we must keep in mind--that the 
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| fullest phenomenon of Athens means bothewa two-fold universalism, 

I hope I don't have to exolain that word any mores . All-comprehensive, 
rule of all men, undcratanding of (all things), but the impossibility 
of this synthesis and the impossibility in particular of political 
universalism dees not take away the admiration for the human greatness, 
the greatesouledness, inaudible. l 


re sion of what T 

said on a forns action with you, sir. But won ld soy all the more 
that that was impi sd in what I saide-not in order to 
ment, but to show what cortvinced me. That iis rot the argument of the 
funeral speech. The fundral speech reflected somehow, reMlected, but 

, is not on the Level of this thought which Toucydides guggests 


aUe’ 


now made the fullest retractat 


Pericles assumes a simple harmony between the two univeraalions, 
and there he is “POD geo course he is a fot. of Ady erator, You 
know what I mean by that. I dontt deny that there may be very skilled 
Fourth of duly speakers, inaudible. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: But you see, is it not perfectly clear that this consider- 
ation which I present somehow includes a plea for Alcibiagess. 


Student: inaudible 
a 

Mr, Strauss: We will comescross Aloibfades evon more in the eifth 
book, because in a way his greatest triumph comes in the eighth book 
when he is the arbiter of the whole Creek world ard also of the 
Se of Persia. So that I knew a long time écoe-ineudible. That is 
a tryptych...in the center fs Pericles, the two wings are Themistocles 
and Alcibiades, and Pericles is the norm, norm:l in the best sense of 
the word, and these two ere the abnormal, criminal, but gifted. 

In the case of Alcibiades it is perfectly clear: Alcibiades could not 
have Lived together with Athenian democracy under any circumstances. 

' Sooner or later that would have lead to something approaching this. 
Whereas Pericles was in fact a monarch, Peras in law, you krow, ne 
was one of the ten gencrale and it was only due to his ascendancy that 
he became the Seeciny man. 


; : my ! Now all these thing 


s I say ere He wedt of a veryæœæreful re- 
consideration, also what I sa id about the greatest disaster, for exarple 
> inaudible, surpassing all Periclean disasters. One would simply have 


to go over the history of the first book --inaudible, and compro t 
e discussion of the féfty pears between the Perdian war and the Pete eponneg ios 
War and compare it especially withthe disaster in Empte-inaudible. 
But the main point is that one understand the possibility, you know, 
. the things to be taken into consideration. Which of these po one bilities 
will stand up under severe scrutiny is a matter more for ones! ow 
study or for so called production. You krow what production means, 


O a 
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don't you? Publication. 
Student: inaudible 
Mre Strau The old commentators say, at least those that I have 


read, ae een he describes the story of Cbn, you remember in 

book I when the Spartans recall the Athondants curse, Then an old 
commentator or saholer says "Here the lion laughs", the lion being 

of course Thucydides, That is the only one. 

Student: inaudible 

Mr. Ctrauss After my presont reading I would say there are gai 

a few occas Tong in shieh: tar one gr CS one must Rauch.) 
inaudible. And also the destription of the Spartanis worderful batth 
‘order, and the old laws, and the eine had no longer the old power, so. 
some commissars had to follow him ond say “Don't do that!" contrary 
to all Spartan ancient (order), and nary mese. And donti forget the 
funeral spedcch. I'm sure Thucydides docon't write like Aristophanes. 
There anyone even at the most eae reading and however unsobh= 
Seticated must lengh all the times Wo one can be more severe. 

There are many passages in Plato where you rnst laugh, where everyone 
muste In a Protngores, the fantastic beginning, where the Janitor 
doesntt let then in, you memenbery and the deseription of how his 
housö was A full of company that one of them, a glutton by the way, 
had to live in the pantry. And there are other tnings in Plate 

which are very amusing at first reading, and at ceever readings are 
even moree But in Thu icydidesemI think there is no mére severe 
writer. 


Student: If one were to read Thucydides without the traditional 

‘knowledge of the diferente between Athens and Sparta would one net 

miss this ame nition of intellectual universalism, because Thucydides deesn't: 
mention it at all, and might we not see Athens in a different light 
altogether? l 


Mre, Strauss: Very gocd, but I think the ideal abet rere teen would be 
supported only by wnat the author himself says. In practice it is 
not possible, you can imagine. In other words, as Plato put it, a 
eseinauciblie, A specch must be like a living being, i.e. sel fesufficient; 
in performing its function. aAndthat is very wuce, but yow ibileren 
to that shortly Yə not at the second or thirå reading, bub sooner or 
later. For instance ; when we read this remark about Brasidas he was 
a good speaker for a Spartans=throws sdme Licht on him, deesn't it? 
And in adcition the funeral speech ...insucible. Then at one point 
or another, oe would, I think begin to ponder oe the first two 
‘words of the books Thucydides, the Athenian, ucydides--that was 

a man frem hee who could write this book. ree this would be 

( what qualifies the ) connections inaudible 


But on the other hand these three things are mentioned so obvicn.: 


too 


everywnere--in Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus. It was really common knowl: 
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| at the time. This is not avery crave risk to assume Thucydides 
knew this. And I think even ftom Thucydides’ own book the eruSial | 
| ` point comes out, only in many details. And what these things whow 


j . ; is only the severity of Thucydides, who is silent on all these 
i matters., : 


And on the other hand, it is not mere severity; it is perhaps 

only. s inaudible. I mean what would we have gained if when speaking 

. of (G) he&had said, wcll, you know of course, Enpedocles cones 

- from there, or Leontine, the place where Gorgias came from. What 
would we have gained. Would it not be impertinent, irrclevant, im- 
material--you krow. In the Nineteenth Century people began to write 
history, political history, and felt it necessary to speak about the 
intellectual situation of the time. I remember this four-volume 
work on the Civil Wer--Comnager, or two men wrote it--and this was 
quite.seinformative whether you agreed with the author's point of 
view or not. And then he had also to add a chapter on the intel» 
lectual life, and the contrast was very unpleasant. Here the man 
talks in a brilliantly imposing manner about military affairs md 
then he does something which is not more than a mere enumeration. 
And I have seen it also in some German histories of the Nineteenth 
Centurye The deeper reason I belicve is this: About deeds, whether 
military or political, it doesn’t make any difference, the only way 
of knowing about them is to speak of them, or to write of then 
apart from those who were present at the time. It is absolutely 
sensible to do that. You can and must narrate and describe deeds; 
you cannot and should not describe thoughts. That cannot be dme. 
In that I include also works of art. That is simply insipid, 
even if it iseehow do they call ite=svery efective, I don't know what 

the words for that are, but you know what I mean. inaudible. 


Thought can only be understood by thinking and not by mere 
listening, as you can listen to a narrative. And Thucydides presented 
the thought of Athens in the only proper wor-~-namely, by thinking. 

If wereflect back from the narrative-~and co that with every soeech== 
to the man who wrote the book. In otherwords, if we have understood 
the book, we have understood Thucydides! thought. And then we see 

; Athens...inaudible. That is the only way. If he had made zay re- 
marks about the great men of his time, (Themistocles)and so on and 

; so on, it would have been...inaudible. I don't say it cannot be 

i done, in his way Herodotus did it, who didn't limit himself so 

! l severely to the political and military. But Herodotus found a 

i another way, ( Q )..gossip. inaudible. 


I am willing to be contradicted, of course, but I would say. 
For exemple, I remember the book which I have read about great thoughts. 
These are particular interpretations of a particular work. But 
they cannot possibly form part of a history. But that would not 
affect what I said at all, You can say you can out together an 
analysis of all the tragedies of Sophocles ard all tho comedies of 


a Aristophanes., But this is entirely different because these inter- 
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pretations are meant to bo mere theories. (ministerial). In other 
words, they are meant tobe a help for the reading of these things. 


But clearly the study of the Peloponnesian War is not meart 
tobe a help for the waging of the Peloponnesian War or for wagi ng 
war in Viet Nam, or where over it is. What I say now is by no means 
sufficicnt, obviously, but I think we have to think about it. We 
take too much forgranted that such a thing as intellectual history, 
so-called, is possible. Do you see my point. Thucydides is surely 
the beginner of the great tradition of political history of the 
severe ckind, ahd that, you know, has had infinite effects up to 
the present. Since the Eighteenth Century a deep dissatisfaction 
showed in men like Voltaire and also Gibbon. It is too mache 
political history~-where you have to-eand also the Loathing of 
these constant stories about battles and cabinets~-and the real 
life of the people was lost. And this legd them to something like 
social history, and then also the somcalled cultural historgx. And 
to day that is taken absolutely for granted, and if someone says 
that political history is the nerve of history he is regarded as 
absolutely reactionary. But one must remerber this: it must be 
considered, whither there is as a matter of course such a thing as 
social and cultural history which can be written in the same way 
as political history, so to speak, must be written.. I speak of 
cultural and intellectual history tather than economic history . 
because economic history in itself is a relatively innocent thing. 
I mean whether it is so terribly important as some people believe, 


and for example, if we had areal egontmic history of the Pelononnesian 


War we would understand the Peloponnesian War better «some people 


seem to believe thats I doubt it. If Thucydides had thought it so 
importante» ee i l 


End of Tape 
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Lecturs XIVI ER 
Eook Vili, chapters l= l7 


This tape is very defective and large parts of it are tnaudible, 


Mr. Strauss: May I put 
At the end of book 7 we 
Sparta conflict, I mea 
comedy, the Athenian tra 
it (Inaudible) in th 

another provisional term, is 


a question to you regarding the assignment as a whole. 

had ed a certain overall view of the Atiens= 

n, if I use now the more ..... expression: The “partan 
gedy, How does book VIII, as far as you have studied 

nt of this sw weeping characterization? If ‘we use 

s book VIII less dramatic than book VI and VII? 


Student: I would think so, yes. 


Mr. Strauss: Still, there are very striking changes of the s situation, (en. 8 # 
(peripatas ) » you could say, the recovery of Athens, the changes 


effected by Alcibiades, the impending change of the Athenian policy. 

But if we think of drama as either tragedy or comedy (inaudible)...these truly 
dramatic events. Think of Alcibiades today as the leader, the compiler of | 
foreign policy, the next day the object of extra-legal execution prevented by 
quick’ flight. Then he turns up as the compiler of Perdgan policy. But all 
sins are forgiven by the Athenians now because they need him. And he emtrols 


now the fate a.) of Persia and by) of Athens.. I mean, one cannot call ita 
tragedy. | : 


Student: That would be a comedy in View Of am- 
Mr. Strauss: «Almost a comedy. E | l -I couldntt help 


but have this feeling altho the fate of great societies is at stake, there 
is something really comical about that, I mean about tnis extraordinary 


“versatility. In other words, one sees not only the great effectiveness 


of that versatility, (but also it as comical.) 

Now surely this poetic element which book VII has is absent from book VIII. 
And book VIII is the first book without speeches; that was stated by someone 
last time. Well, one must of course say that the beginn ma of the book, the 
archaeology, cl hapters l to 23, is of course also free from speeches. But one 
could say (inaudible)....but one could say that book VIII is surely part of the 
history and has no speeches. But I think we have to qualify that. I had a 
vague recollection that this was not literally true, and I have seen now that 
we come to that--but practically no speeches in book VIII. This great artistic 


DER E 


_Gevise, so important in the corps of the work, now recedes, perhaps. because 


the céviee has fulfilled its duties and there is no longer any need for that. 
To imply (inaudible) ./.echematicale-you have done ih in the first seven book.. 
you must do it book VIII-=is of course not the peak of artistic wisdom. But i: 


order to understand that one would have to consider the speech or speeches c? 


book VIII, why they are in at all. There is another explanation possible, i>.) 


' is the usual explanation, he died before he had finished book VIII. That may 


be so, but we don't know. Welhave also to consider the alternative that what 
we have is what Thucydides wanted to give, and if there were any refinements 
they could very well be regarding the length of sentences and this kind of 
thing, and not necessarily regarding the overall object. š No one can 
know, but one has to consider that possibility that chance was less importart 
for the construction of the book as a whole than it would be according to the 
ordinary view that Thucydides has made notes --what happened say from sumer 
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or winter to winter, and then started to write coherently and from the begin- 
ming a first craft, and finishing up to book Vil, but not finishing book VIII 
This is of course e merely hypothetical version bab this is wiat bappened== 
is at book VIII is the Aly unfinished beck. It may be as finished 
the others, and the * lack a certain finish, although I am sure 
teas in the case of a weiter of this stature ordinery critics cannot find out 
b 


what is a flaw and what is not. I mean, that would require a writer as great 
as Thucydides himsolť, or almaste 


oO 


. 


One could also say regarding the relation of Book VIII to book VII 
(inaucible) the tragedy of Athens appears to be not a tragedy, but is a 
tragedy only provisionally. In a tragedy a hero goes down terribly, but 
Athens does not go down. In other words, we abstract from later developgents 
(inaudible) the expeditionary force in Sicily goes down, but not Athens. 


And therefore one must correct periao s the statement that book VII describes 
the tragedy of Athens. 


Now at the aces of book VIII, as our speaker has stated, we become 
aware of a fact that was not mentioned before: Thuevdides does not always tell 
at a given place the oe story. Sometimes he anticipates; for example, in 
the eulogy of Pericles in 2/65 he gives a comparison of Periclean policies 
with the post-Periclesun policies including Sicily. That is to say, he jumpe 
ahead about forteen®years. But onjthe other hand, when he describes something 
like the beginning of the Sicilian expedition, he omits something which is 
of utmost importante, Let us read the beginning of book VIII, 


1. When the news was told at Athens, they believed not a gts time, 
though it were plainly related and by those very soldiers that escaped 

from the defeat itscif that all was so utterly lost as it was, Whe 
they knew it, they were mightily offended with the orators that. furthered 
the voyage, as if themselves had never decreed it. They were 

. angry also with those that eee out prophescics and with the soothsayers 
and with whosoever else had at first by any divination puy them into 
hope that Sicily should be eu euse: 


Divination means ..... aible. s. i 

by some other divine means other than soothsaying and oracles. So we learn 
here fore the first time that oracles played a considerable role in inducing 
the Athenians to make the Sicilian expedition., Why is that of some importance? 


Student: Nicias, 

Mre Strauss: Can you spell that out? 

Student: Becugse of Nicias! ver y religious nature~- 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, but how would this work out, then. 


Student: The thing that would appear to me at first hand is thet it is 
intimated that . .. e inaudible, 


Mr. Strauss: That his resistance was not as strong as it could have been-~- 
Tnat indeed is reasonable to assume. 
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So in other words, behind the inept handling of the situation, remember he 
made a speech which reinforced the Athenians' desire to undertake the exe 
pedition, that he may have been influenced by that. This is something which 
I think one cannot help considering. 


mT 


The effect on me E ns is then described in the s sequel--aftera - 
short period of depres ; comes a period of recovery. We can skip 
the next three ae or so and read the last two or three sentences of 


this chapter. 


1. ...-Nevertheless, as far astheir means would stretch, it was thought 
best to stand it out and, getting materials and money where they 
could have it, to mike ready a navy ard to make sure of their con- 
federates, especially thosa of Euboea; and to introduce a greater 
frugality i in the city, and to erect a magistracy of the elder sort 


(Nf. Strauss: Of ol or nen ), as occasion should be offered to 


a preconsult of tne b 


‘ s that passed, aoe 
“Those of you who remenber the cuuduupece in Aristotle's Politics will 
detect here an element of nc osvratice-ethat the predeliberation prior to 
l 


the decision of the assonbly proper is a non-denocratic institution. So as 

it were--well you have an ee in this country, the committees of the 
House ard of the Senate and the scniority there, and how they limit simple 

‘+ majority vote. An onalopyeseif thee is a magistracy which has to decide 

z “os which measures, which bills; cre to comebefore the escemply and in which 

Py order and when, they of gourse limit popular government. The Greek term 

which he uses here is. e e(G)s « o e ewethat the affairs of the polis should 
be made more moderate with a view to thrift. It is important that this word l 
.. moderation occurs here. 


TD 


. It is a change in Atnens; not ‘institutionally yet to speak of, tnt in 
a mood toward a less dengcratic policy. This forshadows the Later political 
changes. 


l. secind they were ready in respect of their aresent fear( as is 
the people's fashion), to order every thing aright. (Mr. Strausss 
The Greek word here is oe 0(G). o ~to behave in an orderly 
fashion, again a word expressing Spartan likes.) 


_ So we see then that democracy as far ss the institution goes is unshaken, 
but there is a certain turn of the mood toward greater sobriety, and 

eee einaudible., ...... « Nw in the inmediatel eequal there 
also something which we must read at the beginning of the next a 


2. The winter following, upon the great overthrow of the Athenians 

in Sicily, all the Grecians weregpresently up against them. Those 

who before were confederates of neither side thought fit no longer 
NG though uncalled, to abstain from the Warp...» 


Universal hatred of the Athenians shows up now. Ncw this theme was discovered 
© dn book II chapter 8, when Thucydides speaks of the situation at the beginning 
of the war--you know, that it was understood as a war of liberation, all 
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Greeks. against the tyrant city. Now whether this universal hatred was so 
true we have had reasons to doubt; not all allies of the Atheniahs 
were merely forced. You remember the Arcahnanians who followed Demosthenes 
to Sicily out of friendship for him, and last but not least--that will come 
out later--there was a cleavage within most of the cities between the réch 
andthe poor, and the poor being at least somewhat more sympathetic to 


Athens than the rich. And that is one of the over-statements which Thucydides | 


makes from time to time. In order not to be mislead, we must see or consider 

the context to which they belong. I weatf biliercTnucydides has changed his 

mind, or we could find out the change of. his mind™ But when then say a pros 

Spartan argument and an anti=Spartan argument in the book--or an anti- 

pthaniee SPEEDY, uf you pleasemand Mes e oe ocala originally brought 
The difference between the peace eae or the ‘alliance treaties 

with the Persians to which our speaker refered, has something to do withthat. 

That was not simply Sparta-~you know it was an "ab solute disgrace to make an 

alliance with the national enemy, Persia, against another Greek city., and 

in addition to hand over to him, to the Persian king, all the Greek cities 


- that once had been subject to his rule prior tothe Perian War. And Michas, `ò 


who comes up later, he is an honorable Spartan in this sense that he is © 
concerned with Greek. unity and Greek interests, and not simply in ruining 
Athens by hook or by crook, 


Well, at the end of chapter 2 it appears that the Spartans!’ hope of 


a clear hegemony of all Greece, so a simple system of free cities, free and 


. 3B. 


equal cities, is not ervVisaged. And the line between hegemony and empire 
is difficult to oraw, as we could ses perhaps in the second half of chapter 


3. e»And the Lacedaemonians imposed upon the states confederate, 

the charge of building one hundred galleys; that is to say, on their 
own state and on the Boeotians, each twenty-five; on the Phoceans ' 
and Locrians, fifteen; on the Corinthians, fifteen; on the Arcadians 
Sicyonians, and Pellenians, ten; and on the Megareans, Troezeniars, | 
and Hermionians, ten. And put all things else in readiness poche tly | 
with the spring to begin the war. 


You see there is no deliberation whatever. Sparta imposes. We see here 

the transition from leadsrship to empire. Then in the seguel, chapter 5 
following, the strategic possibilites are discussed. The Key alternatives 
concern two islands: Lesbos, on which is Mytilene--you rmmerber Mytilene 
which escanted, which barely escaped in the time of Cleon, book III. Ard 
Chios, and Chios, we sce, is the most powerful ally of Athens, ard Chios is 
very rich. We will come to Chios later. fo the question is what shall we 
do. Shall we liberate first Lesbos or Chios. The Spartan king Agittias, who 


` is commanding in Decelia--Deceleia being the Spartan fortress erected near 
_ Athens--or shall we liberate first Chios. And the Chians themselves, of 


course, want Chios, so docs Tissaphernes, the Persian satrap. And the 
decision goes in favor of Chios. The Spartan king Agis is tacitly over ruléd. 
And this decision is due to whom? Why do they go to Chics --do we have a 

map of Asia Manor? ( Mr. Strauss:goes to the map.) At any rate, Lestosis 

in the north. Here is Chos, and here is Lesbos--inaudible,. 

#Prom his book, 

“io the war of liberation, a war against the Athenians, and in this context 
the statements of the universal hatred of Athens makes absolute sense. 


( 


Hon 
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Mr. Strauss: What decided the operation against Chios rather than Lesbos? 
Student: Alcibiades. 


Mr. Strauss: So you see--(inaudible) So Alcibiades really sébbles it. 
And the Spartans with their usual caution want first to find out the 
situation in Chios, whether it would so easily be taken, whether it would. 
be so easy for Chios to deserb the Athenians,; and they find out it is . 
easy and they decided therefore to invade Chios. So that is clear then: 
By taking away Chios from Athens there would be a very great weakening of 
Athenian power. Yes, but what happens next? It is in chapter 6, the last 
two sentences or s50. 


6. ....And when the messenger brought back word that all that had 


4 been said was true, they received both the Cnians and the Eryt hraeans 


presently into their league and decreed to send them fourty galleys 
there being at Chios, from such places as the Chians named, no less 
than sixty already. And of these at first they were about to send - 

. out ten, with Melancridas for admiral; but afterwards, upon occasion 
of an earthquake, for Melanctidas they sent (alcideus, and instead 
of ten galleys weg went about the making ready of five only in 
Laconia. 


You see Sparta is the same still. And while the petition of one man for 


.the other and the reduction of the frraetto half would be more in the sense 


of the earthquake we are not tolds -The name Melancridas+-Melan means black-~ 
whether that was regarded as a sinister sign, I don't know. But at any rate 


his party is not sent. 


And then there follows in the sequel--we cannot read that--another delay 


` dn the expedition against Chios on the part. of the Corintlians, which was due 


so the hay day there. Let us turn to chapter ll, the second half. 


ll. ...The Lacedaemonians, have been advertised of the departure of . 

these galleys from the isthmus (for the ephores had commanded Alcanenes i 
when he put to sea to send them word by a horseman), were minded presently | 
to have sent away also the five galleys also that were in Laconia, i 
and Chalcideus the commander of tnem, and with him Alcibiades, But 
afterwards, as they were ready to go out, came the news of the galleys 
chased into Petraeus, which so much discouraged them, in respect thsy 
stumbled in the very entrance of the Ionic war, that they purposed 

now not only not to send away those galleys of their own but also to 

call back again some of those that were already at sea, 


You see, again, a very slight set-back surpnises or endaggers the whole 
expedition. Of sourse it is not the Peiraeus of Athens; according to the 
reading heres referred it is called Speiraeus. It is a harbor in the 
Peloponnesi” hich the Peloponnesian fleet was driven by the Athenians. 
Now we must read the next chapter; go on with that. 


12. When Alcibiades say this, he dealt with Endius and the rest of 
the ephores again not to fear the voyage, alleging that they would 
{make haste, and) be there before the Chians should have heard of 
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the misfortune of the fleet, and that aswon as hs should rive in - 
‘+ Jonia himself, he could easiay make the cities there to revolt hy 
declaring unto them the weakness of the Athenians and the diligence 
« of the Lacedaemonians. (Mr. Strauss: The seal the zeal of the 
\& Lacedaemonians; in other words, the situation is completely changed. 
Athens is weak & the Spartans, the (never excited) Spartans, develop zeal.) 
Wherein he should be thoucht more worthy to be believed than any other. 
(Mr. Straus8: On the basis of what? Well, on the basis of his in- 
telligence, surely, but there are also other minor difficulties.) 
Moreover to Endius he said that it would be an honour in particular 
to him that Ionia should révolt and the kind be made confederate to 
the Lacedaemonians by his own means, and not to have it the mastery of 
Agis; (Mr. Strauss: Tne Spartan king; you see, everything becomes 
intelligent.) for he was at difference with Agis., So having prevailed 
* with Endits and the other ephores, he took sea with five galleys, to- 
gether with Chalcideus of Lacedaemon, .and made haste. 


So you see agains the intervention of Alcibiades is decisive. If Alcibiades _ 
had not been in Sparta, the great Victory of the anti-Athenian forces in Se 
Sicily would have had no significant effect. And the eighth book is.the book 
of Alcibiades. I means he is the center figure in every respect. Now then, 
an alliance is concludeii~-of course ultimately due to Alcibiades! intervention-~ ` 
between tthe Persian king andthe Sattans against the Athenians. We can only 
take the high points. If I omit now in my story anything which one of wu | 
regards as very important, you should interupt me. Let us turn to chapter 21 
NOW. 

I must say one thing which is decisive everywhere for the action now in 
the sequel. The hase of the Athenians in Asia Minor is the island of Samos. 
That is safe in Athenian hands. 


Student: In number 6, when the 19th year ends, this has been the longest year 
of the war, as far as pagese 


Mr. Strauss: Which year? 


Student: The whole 19th year, namely the whole expedition to Sicily, (inaudible) 
Is there any connection with this in the numbers that you can see or not. 


Mr. Strauss: No, not immediately. It may very well be that itis the mst 
decisive and important year as far as actions are concerned..sinaudible. 
Now let us read chapter 2le ; 


21. It fell out about the same time that the commons of Samos, together 
with the Athenians who were there with three galleys, made an insurrection 
; against the great men and slew of them in all about two huncred. And 
' having banished four hundred gore and distributed amongst themselves 
their lands and houses (the Athenians having now, as assured of their 
. fidelity, decreed them their liberty), they administered the affairs 
of the city from that time forward by themselves, no rore communicating 
with the Geomori nor permitting any of the common people to marry with 
them. 


So in other words, there was a radical democratic revelution in Samos wiith 


F 
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Athenian assistance, obviously. Now how did he say at the beginning, how 

+ did he call the people opposed to the demos? Thucydides says "the powerful 
ones, the powerful ones". You see how severe that is. No intermarriage 
possible. I mean, the leading families are absolutely inthe doghouse,,at 

. the price of their property and even at the price of intermarriages-so deep 
isthe enmity. This is an Important comment ón the statement about the 
universal hatred of the Atheniang. We can now identify where this thesis 


+ that the Athenians were universally hated is located. I mean what party 
© formula there is. 


S Student: The oligarchic. 

Mr. Strauss: ` The oli archic, citys OI I mean this simple 

< wisdom of which presen day Social science is so boastful--you know the fact 
that society consists of parts or parties, and that what is presented as 
the thesis of that society is not nesessarily suscribed by each member of . 
the society, or even each section of the gsociety—-was of course absolutely 
familiar to Thucydides, as you see ftom this. That would be an important 
question--here when he speaks of the universal hatred of Athens in chapter 2, 
and also in earlier places, when he, as it were, reprodutes the oligarchic 
thesis, to what extent does Thucydides simply identify his position with 
that of the oligarchic partys-or let me be mote cautious, with the non»dem- 
ocratic party. That would be an important question. 


. Student: inaudible 


wy ays de ote 
Ñ . My. Strauss: That is what! (Pheyntehus) say, if I remember well. Then 
there is always the question to what extent Thucydides agrees with that, you 
know. I mean, that Phyynichts fg aman of judgment, as a former speaker 
a, Pound out in his paper, does not absolutely mean that everything he says is 
= true, because judgment. can also show... inaudible. ... 
therefore one has to look carefully. 


Now, he describes in the sequel, among other things, the Athenian 
successes against Chios, and we must then take up one of the. key passages of 
the book, which has very much to do with the issue of oligarchy. That occurs 

-in chapter 2). Read only the second half of that chapter. 


2h. ..After this, the Chians went out no more to fight; by which means 
the Athenians made spoil of their territory, excellently well furnished. 
For except it were the Lacedaemonians, the Chians were the only men 
| ( Mre: Strauss:~-from the time of the Pertkan Wars until then.) that I 
- have heard (Mr. Strauss: I have heard--that is perhaps not the best 
translation. In the first place Thucydides emphasizes the I, which 
you cannot do in English, you know. You can do it in Latin and Creeke- 
‘which I have heard. And heard means which I have perceived--which 
ee ` , could also include hearing, but might also mean which I have seen with 
my own eyes. In other words, was he in exile at someearlier time in 
Chios~-I do not know. But he emphasizes the I, I have seen; in other 
words, there may be other places of the same kind which I have not 
perceived, Also he doesn't say that they are the only ones among the 
dicen Greeks-~-you know. He says the Spartans first, the Chians afterwards, 
among those I know, from my own experience. There may be such people 
among the barbarians, for example; or there may be such people in Sicily 
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amo ngeth Greeks, We don't know.) that had joined advisedness to 
Prosperity; (Mr, Strauss: Ne means that they have been both happy== 
the full term, or prosperous, if you want to, and had acquired moder- 
ation. So they combined prosperity with moderation. To combine 
prosperity with misery is relatively simple--to combine moderation 
with misery, I mean. You have not the things inciting to hubris if 
you are shivering from cold and other things. But if you are well-to 
` do, then the dangers are great.) and the more théir city increased, 
had carried the more respect in the administration thereof to assure 
' ite Nor ventured they now to revolt (lest any man should think that, 
in thiS act at least, they regarded not what-was the safest) till 
they had many and strong confederates with whose help to try their 


adh fotugne, nor till such time as they perceived the people of Athens 


(as they themselves could not, deny) to have their estate after the 
' defeat in Sicily reduced to extremem weakness, And if through human 
- misreconkoning they miscarried in aught, they erred with many others, 
who in like manner had an opinion that the state of the Athenians 
would quickly have been overtitrown. 
Being therefore shut up by sea, and having their lands spoiled, 
some within undertook to make the city return unto the Athenians, 
' Which though? the magistrates perceived, yet they themselves stirred 
not; but having received Astyochus into the city with four galleys 
that were with him from Erythraea, they took advice together, how 
by taking hostages, or some other gentle way, to make them give over 
the conspiracy. Thus stood the business with the Chians,. 


Now that I think is a very important passage beesuse it is one of the 
broadest judgments which Thucydides makes in the whole book. 


Student: The oligarchy here was alsa moderate. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but it was of course formally a democracy, but in fact-~ 

yes sure, that is proper. This is one point, yes. And the other point 

which we have to consider ise#oh we must not forget, of course, that Chios 

had deserted from Athens, and this prebably went together with an oligarchic 
revolution; that is not gaid, but we must infer that. So it is not oligarchicaily 
ruled. Now what is the characteristic of moderation which comes out very 

Clearly here? I mean, after all the occasion for this remark is that the 

Chigan seemed in this particular case not to have acted with moderation; 

therefore he must defend their reputation for moderation as he does, Now - 

what seems tobe inmoderate in the Chian action here? 


Student: Tye fact that it might be too risky. 


Mr. Strauss: That's it. So moderation, in other words, is concerned, has 


an over-riding concern with security. Y ot know, the rich--we find also 

remarks about that in the eighth book of Plato's Republic whdek he characterized 
the rich--they have a lot of things they don't want to loss, Status quo is 

I believe the term now used; status quo~no change, thence no risks. And 

but here they did take arisk, Were they not foolhardy, were they not daring, 
and hence unwise, immoderate? How does Thucydides defend them? __ 


Student: Well, they weighed the situation with great care and in light of 
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the realities. 


Mre Strauss: In other words, if you call it an error, it was an error which - 
no one in thei? situation could have avoided, and therefore their mepeverses 
for moderation is not affected. 


Student: It is an uhusual defense, becuase he first diasivpuianee them 

from others-=they are after all unique in this period except for the 
4acedaemonians--and he defends them because everybody else would do thesame, 
or had done the same, In other words, he first distinguishes them, and 

then he comes back to defend them by=- 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but does it not esentially amount to this that he says 
they are outstanding, Thucydides says that, they are outstanding and com- 
parable only to the Spartans. And then he says, well here they seem to 

have made a mistake which no moderate city would make. And then he says | 
every moderate city, to say noting of immoderate ones, would have made the | 


mistake because there was no risk aagording to all probability. Thatzis . 
the point. f 


Student: This seems to bear out the argument of the Mytileneans that there 
is nothing in the treaty which is binding-~ 


Mr. Strauss: Thucydides does not say that they acted unjustly or wickedly; 
he only says they might have agted imprudently. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but there iss s onething else-man event of the utmost 
importance in the whole beok, of which we are reminded here by Thucydides, 

I think. I mean, was there another case of a revolt from Athens or resi Panes 
to Athens on the part of Sparta-like people? 


Student: There are the Melos people--who counted on help when T was no 
reasonable grounds. 


Mr. Strauss: Exactlye You see the greatdslicacy of Thucydides. The way 
he presents the Melians, you could almost say he was akhamed to criticige 
them because of the nobility of their resistance. It comes out only in 
this indirect way. Why did they not wait! The Melians were not moderate. 
They¢ were a colony from Sparta and they were Spartans in every respect, 

but that is, I think, of verygreat importance. The Chiams acted reasonably 
and reasonableness cannot be defined merely in terms of success or failure. 
Success or failure may be due to chance. The Chians, by the way, tock all 
the precautions which men could take. No one could know how great the 
resilience of Athens was. This implied judgment on Melos I believe has 
also tobe considered if we tried to understand Nicias, given the fact that 
there is a certain similarity between Melos and Nicias--we discussed that 
when we discussed book VI. The Melians with their trust in immanifest thing: 
Nicias with his trust a immanifest things. 


Student: It seems that Muoydides whenever you have the weak confsonted 
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with tthe strong, the strong tend to absorb the weak. And I am wondering 
~-(inaudible)-- a place like Chios would almost necessarily be replaced 
by Sparta or by Persia. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, that is in the cards--inaudible. But that is not 
the way in which people think. You see, let us look at it in more specific 
terms. The Chian demos would havé preferred Athenian supremacy; the Chian 
rich would have preferred Spartan supremacy. So it does make a difference 
to Chios, I mean, the city as a whole because it would maz such a great 
difference to its two components. It is not quite the same--by which en pire 
you are ruled, you know. That is clear. Perhaps--I hope it will never 
happen--but perhaps the Indians will find out one day the difference between 
the British empire and the Chinese empire. I mean one cannot reasonably 
wish it except as a kind of beautiful poetic lesson. This is a consideration 
which one must not forget.. That is surely the lesson. - 


H i ` À Hobbes stated 
it later on with his usual bluniness: Small states owe their survival 

only the the jealousy of their neighbors., I mean Switzerland between Germany, 
France, and similar cases; and of cours®°How that we have the rule of 

justice by the United Nations, but in bad times before Switzerland would 
surely have been swallowed if Germany or France had become hopelessly weak 
or visa versa. Shewas swallowed by France in Napoleon's time. There may 
be reasons for keeping such a small state independent, even very low reasons. 
For example, quite a few people had nest-eggs, if you know what that means, 
of the different powers-Nazi's and Fascists, and others~--in Switzerland, 

and one could never know what would happen there. And in Switzerland they 
knew they were absolutely sfe because the Swiss have such a severe law-- 

you know the owner of a safe or safe-deposit can never beyimentioned even 

to tthe Swiss goverment., This is for everyone of you who thinks of political 
adventure~~it is an important thing for you to kwew, No, there are various 
reason why great powers hay be interested inhaving others free. It is 

not as simple as that--I mean the chances are of hegemonial and emoirial 
powers deYeloping and subjugating or controlling more or less the weaker 
powers. But there are all kinds of things--a certain weak power may be 
wonderfully located so that it owes its freedom to a certain location. To 
some extent that could also apply to Switzerland, which was in former times 
at any rate, very hard to conquer because of the high mountains. 


Student: In connection with the discussion about the Chians and liberty. 
jater on Thucydides makes a brief mention of the fact that Sparta had governed 
Chios, and I was wondering if this would mean that they were influenced by 
then. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is the beginning. The name occurs already in’ 
Thucydides--how they were called later on... - (G)e es ee eae 

And they became very much hated after the Peloponnesian War because of their 
brutal--you know certain tough, stupid ruthlessness . Well, of course 
Sparta had then the gmpérial control of Athens for some decades, and then 
partly with the help of Persia the balance was redressed. 


Student: On the point about moderation--about being prosperous and moderate, 


I wounder if there is a direct contrast to the last sentence of the first 
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chapter of the beok. He says about the Athenians "as is the way of a 


democracy, in the panic of the moment, they were ney to be prudent aad 
possible." inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: You mean, in the oligarchy it is the prevailing, habitual, and 
yes, sure. He alsos aid that they are willing to keep good order out £ 

fear. He doesn't say they actually kept good order. Sure, that I think 

isthe point. Thucydides regards it as ac onstitutional weakness of democracy+- 
the fickleness of the deros, I mean, the old-fashioned harsh view that people 
who have little to lose are not as dependable as people who have much to 

lose. It is very harsh, but tnat was a maxim on which mankind acted until 

a reaatively short time azo. Now the next passage to which we should turn 

is at the end of chapter 26, 


26, nl omc acs coming a horseback to Teichiussa of the territory . 
'* of ctus, in which pert of the gulf the Peloponnesian galleys 
lay at anchor, they were informed by him of the battle; for Alcibiades 
was, withthe Milesians and with Tissaphernes, present in it. And 
he exhorted them, (Mr. Strauss: More than that, he fought, he fought 
on their side.) unless they meant to lose what they had in Ionia 
and the whole business, to succour Miletus with all speed and not, 
to suffer it to be taken in with a wall. 


Yes, the Athenians were, well, they besieged Miletus on the Asia Minor 


7 mainland. Again you see that Alcibiades 1s absolutely the driving force, 
iat : The Athenians would have conquered Miletus in a very short time, but for 


the intervention of Alcibiades. And we see even more, he was fighting on 
the wrong side, not only advising. This from a popular point of view might 
make his actions even more wicked than mere advising, although one doesn't 
know why, it surely sounds more terrible. 


At this pointwe make the acquaintance of the antagonist, Athenian 


. antagonish of Alcibiades, Phrynichus, and I think we siould read that chapter. 


27. According to this, they concluded to go the next morning and 
relieve it. Phynichus, when he had certain word from Derus of the 
arrival of those galleys, his colleagues advising to stay and fight 
it out with their fleet, said that he would neither do it himself 
nor suffer them to do it, or any other, as long as he could hinder 
it. For scoing he might fight with them hereafter, when they should 
know against how mane galleys of the enems ard with what additions 

' to tneir own, Buel te teely and at leisure made ready, they right œ 
it, he would never, he siad, for fear of being upbraided with 


Ltn Caseness 
N (for it was no baseness for the Athenians to let their navy give way 
w° upon occasion; (r. Strauss: Does this remind you of something, of 


a Similar situation, where someone tsss not act on this» I mean not 
interested in what people will say against him? 


.  Gtudeħht: Maearthys. 


Mr. Strauss: Wao? In this country-= 


* 


student: Well, he was a man who certainly flaunted his enemies in this country. 


principle? 
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Mr. Strauss: But, seriously, that hs regarded as a controversial position. 
whereas Thucydices subjects are no longer controversial, or at least not to 
the same degree. No, but there is a very similar case, a very important 
case. Nicias, sure. Can you tell me why? 

-Student: He was afzaid to leave for fear of what would happen. 

Ny, Strauss: He.was afraid of being dishonorably murdered, executied; and 


Phrynicius doesn't care 3 Phrynicius is truly a prudent man. No 
et us go on. 


276 ee-ebut by what means soever it should fall out, it would be a 
. great haseaness to be beaten), be swayed to hazard battle aginst 

reason and not only to dishonour the state but also to case it 
into extrome dangers (Mre Strauss: This is a consideration wholely 
absent, you rmmember, from Nicias at the key moment when Demosthenes 
tells him let's get home, as long as it is possible.) seeing that 
since their late losses it hath scarce been fit with their strongest 

_ preparation, willingly, nor nor urged by precedent necessity, to 

» undertake, how then without constraint to seek out voluntary, danters? 

Therefore he commanded them with all speed to take aboard those that 
were wounded and their landmen and whatsoever utensils they brought 
with them; but to leave behind whatsoever they had taken in the 
territory of the eremy to the end that their galleys might be the 
lighter; and to put off for Samos, and thence, when they had all +f 
their fleet together, to make out against the enemey as occasion ; 
shoula be offered, As Phrynicus advised this, so he put it in execution, 
and was esteemed a wise many not then cnly, but afterwards, nor in 
this only, but in whatsoever else he had the ordering of. Thus the 
Athenians presently in the evening, with their victory unperfect, 
disloged from before Miletus. From Samos the Argives, in haste and 
anger for their overthrow, went home. 


The Argives had been defeated in the previous battle in which the Athenians 
had won, and that affects the situation. Let us keep Phrunichus in mind 

when we read the sequel. He proves to be a wise commander, and hed efeats, 
in a way, Alcibiades. He abandons Miletus, because it was wiser to abandon 


But he will later have a great (deal) to say 
against Alcibiades, l 


Let us now make a big jump to chapter 0; we must concentrate on the 
‘most important points. The siege of Chios by the Athenians goes on. 


lO. The Chians and Pedaritus about the same time, notwithstanding 
(their former repulse, and) that Astyochus was still backward, 

- (Mr. Strauss: These men, Pedaritus and Astyochus are Spartans.) 

_ Sent messengers to hin, desirifn him tooome with his whole fleet 
to help them, being besieged, and not to suffer the greatest of # 

-~ their confederate cities in all Ionia to be thus shut up by sea ane 
ravaged by land, as it was, For the Chians having many slaves, more 
than any one state except that of the Lacedaeronians, whom for their 
offences they the more ungently punished because of their number, 
many of them, as soon as the Athenians appeared to be settled in . 
their fortifications, ran over ppesently to them; and were they, 
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that knowing the country co well, did it the greatest spoil. 
Mr. Strauss: Is this not of cone importance? 


Student: It is anothem preot instance of the Chians' great einilarity to 
the Spartanse 


Mr, Strauss: Can you elaborate that? 


-Student: Well, the Spartans were having the game difficulty as long as the 

_ Athenians were encamped at Pylus and that region they were continually losing 
their slaves. Besides that p-rticular instancé, throughout the war there 
was a continual fear of slavo revolts. 


: 
iS 
{ 


1 Mre Strauss: Helotés rasing. 


Student: I was thinking that it seems to be that when you fear something 
strongly enough, close to you and still external to yon, that situation 
is conducive io eh we greatest moderation, pe 485 


ee ete en rea ee er a 


Ve. Strauss: Yes, that is the point whith I wanted to bring out. We have 
A seen two characteristics of Chios as well as of Sparta: a.) moderation, b.) 
~ a large subject popalatson, whether slaves op Helots does not make ary dife 
= de ference. Now the question of coutsis, is there a connection between them, 
r E and you seem to have alluged to it, but you didn't make it quite clear, Is 
Ment oe . there a connection between these tivo characteristics, moderation on the one 
TE Se hand and avery letge subjett population on the other? 


OE CAE RIE: 


poet, on Student: Well, you ought to be sure of the loyalty of a barge portion of 

your populat tione It is prcbably a little rash in some cirevmstances to go 
on great foreign ad wentures when you can't supervise the cissenting forces 
at home at the same time. ` 


~ Mr. Strauss? in interrupt to say that you are known for the pithiness of your 
san t à explainations, ard I amplors this characteristic to come to your aid now. 
Ae . You may state it in the form of a hypotuesis, if you don't dare to say more. 


Student: The caution of both the Chiars and the Spartans was large due to 
~ their lack of confidence in theig demoestice population. 


Student: The greater the number of elaves, the greater the moderation of the 
city. 
Mr. Strauss: That comes closer. l 


Student: Can it be that slave holing, or the holding of subject people== 
and this ties in with our former formulation that mederation is tied to fear 
of losing what one has. Ip other words, == 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but there is of course a difference between, say, land, 
houses, cattle, ani what have you on the one hand, and human subjects on ths 
other. I mean it is a debatable point at least. After all, cattle can not 
conspire against you, murder you, etc. (inaudible) 
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Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Machiavelli says there must be a proportion between the forcer 
and the forpcee. But could one not say that Thucydides sugrests on the basis 
of these two example, that this moderation is a function of a large subject 
population « In other words, this modcbation has its seg@y side. And this 
would of course raise very grave questions--that Thucydides is very critical 
of Sparta, as we have’ seen, on more than one occasion. (inaudible.) 


Tape change 


Mr. Strauss: We have to think of the British emire too, and so he said that 

it was not suitable to the moral clfmate of the twentieth century. And that 
refers to other thingse-ibat in the m&depn century the principles of émptrialism 
have become absolutely miscredited as defensibts principles. But for all ages 


' I believe it is true that every goverment, every city, claims to be legit- 


imate, not only in its irner structure, but also in its holdings, you know. 
I mean, the Romans didn't permit their subjest peoples to question the 

legitimacy of the Roman Gonquesth, you know. The Romanus atid a very s imple 
thing, thoy had conquered sil thece conntties either in self-defense or in 


‘helping their allics e Mov reedless to say these are not sufficient titlese« 
yoo help yow allies and to derocat your allies! enemies, to swallow both, the 


enemy and the ally. But however hypocritical these things are the thing is 


that. no established order permits eficctive questioning of its authority; 
that is clear. l 


But the question which he have is morh more grave than that, maamely: 
Should it be tiue that a wiso policy, because that is what is meant by 
moderation, that a wise policy is possible only under certain conditions, 
and these conditions, if anulysed prove to be not different from those undger 
lying the unwise policyr-in a words,past gmpirialism in contradtstinetion to 
present empairialism. That must be very important, Surely Thucydides wants 


_ us to raise this question. 


Student: When I read this passage I also thogught of (inaudible), and that 

is the relation of rulers to cities, to slaves, (?) to the relation of 

Athens with her empire. And that you might be able to argue that as the 

empire became more threatening to Athens, the city itself beceme more moderate. 
In the beginning of this chapter, after the tremendous loss of Athens before 
Syraucse, the fear not of Soarta so mich as of their allies, their tributaries 
and what would happene-they were to moderate Athens! desires. 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, this would mean, if I understood you correctly, 
Af there is no fear present, immcdcration almost inevitably follows. Bru 
still there remains this thing waich we cannot forget, that moderation-« 
other things being equal-eis superier in human dignity to irmoderation. I 
think this Thucydides thinks very seriously, end yet how can it bo maintained 
4f moderation itself, gercecliy epeaking, is linked up with certain condi tiers 
which are morally neutral, Let us say it more generally. Moderation is 
morally superior to imrocera*tion. Yet morality rests on conditions which are 
as seemy as the conditions of dwmoderation. Do you sea that? I think 
Thucydides maintains both. He would say, however you get moderation, its 
very presence is salutary, you know. And you are not likely to get it ina 
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perfectly pure form, so that it has its base only on moral principles. 

I mean, there were surely Spartans who were just, sober and decent renes 
Licias, I think is an example. But even those whe wero nob denent were ol 
compelled by the Helots problom to be sati of Ledeto denard cten-ea polity 

which is Orn:the hele moderate. 


You see, in modern times, in modern political pitsaa Meyduboe become so 
accustomed to this iasterplay of morality and immorality that we are perhaps v` 
sufficiently aware of it. Privote vice, public benefit, and so on, You 
know Mandevillest-~ all these badethings, greed and letchery, keeping up 
with the Jones and all the reclly despicable things, make tae whole system 
work. I mean, if there were ro people loving luxu ary, hew many people wald 
become unemploved--you know odes famous stories, In a way hess whole medern 
economic system is based on these cinciples. So we are accustomed to it. 
Passion can only be fought by atssions. In Hobbes doctrine it as fear of 
violence, and not disnscsi ze moderate principles s underlying 
civil societye-rowards and punichments, not selfless de -ON this kind of 
thing. And I think that iz surcly also implied by ue Tavcydides, but in Thucydides 
it does not lend to a low cynic ism of the whole underste ag “of man;that is 
the striking characteristic of hime « He sees the 22 e connections, but 
they are not the whole story of ran. He knows that there are people who are 
genuinely moderate, not because they think of their holdings, you know; he 
knows that. But on the other hand he seens to imoly that for political 
purposes without these harsh ctnnettion’, you know taese harsh oe unsavopy 
connections, you will not achicve anything. 
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Student: I wonder if there isn't a tie-in with Diodotus and Saskia punishment — 
and the resistance to the slates, 


Me Strauss: Yes, that would interest me extrememly, if true. Now can you. 
state it. f 


Student: Well, perhaps the Athenians, in an attempt to increase moderation, 
tried to build a fear into tne erate. the function of wadon would be to supposedly 
to prevent crime and increase moderation. 


Mre Strauss: Not the Athenians, the Spartans. 


Student: Nol | It was in the speech of Dicdotug-she spoke of the increase of 
captial punishment over == 


Mr. Strauss: But not in Athens in particular. 
Student: Oh, I see. It was more general, 


Mr. Sprauss: Yes, but the application wuld be, if feasible, to Sparta and 
Chios. They had to be harsher than others, which was perfectly all richt as 
long as they had their police force available, But as soon as the police 

force was drafted in the army they had to pay for their harshness. . I da't 

see the connection with Diodotus. Unless,you mean to say that at the beginning 
when there was no capfiial punichment, there was not yet empire, and that is 
surely true.--the development of empire--harsheess in a way increases with it. 
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Student: Would you say that this kind of thing is the sane A different 
than Aristotle's implication of the cautiousness of the polities by requiring 
slaves in his best regime, 


Mr, Strauss: “You mery this, if I understand you correctly. That since slaves, 
of which he speaks in bete 7 and 8 are not natural slaves , therefore an 

act of injustice wes eos. itted by makeing them slaves, Without this injustice 
the best regime ae book 7 and 8 would not be possible. Mora generally stated, 
no well-ordered #ovle.t without some injustice built in. Yes, to that extent 
it is the same. Ard ard te * somehow something seems to be different in the present 
problem,and I esnrot layeee I mean Thucydides would not disagree with that 

` general thesis, but tats stems to have an additional point which I cannot 
isolate. 


Students Doesn't there seem to be a directrelation between fear of slaves 
and moderation in Thucyuides which is ma okIBE fin Aristotle? 


Mr. Strauss: That is very good. 


Student: In Aristotle, the condi{!-“* are mere conditions for the development 
of a mog erate craracter, In Thucys! iia tee Son tors determine the moderation 
. by simply putting a leash on the par cy Eb is striking the way that the 


Lacedaencri s it immediat vcely begin to Ls rive “or at least establish empire, 
over the subjects as soon as they have ie opportunity. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, and ina way they ate of cours also compelled to do that. 
You know, they must get the ships from these ci Lite. And these cities don't 
want todo that, but corpulsion is inevitable, and the compulsion increased. 


Student: (inaudible) There seems to be another emwtion infthis--this 
relation of moderation and churacter, moderation in Politics and the presence 
of slaves. I lost my train of thought--- 


Mr, Strauss: We will try something different OR iecS you say, and in the 
meantime maybe you will regall. That is this i gan state what you intend 
ina very general way, amt I don't know then ction it will come down to 
‘cover what you said. We must never forget the fact that Aristotle is the 
first thinker who spoke of roral virtue--I mean the term is coined by Aristotle. 
Now in the case of Plato one can easily prove that the abcence of the term 

is of crucial importance, For Plato there is no middle between what he calls 
political or vulgar virtue, wiich is always selfishly iaro sage and true 
virtue, ie. philosophic virtue. As he puts it in the HIRES, for example, 

the men who are courageous in the ordinary sense of the term, are only a kind 
of coward. They fear something elsem-out of fear, say, of shame, they are 
courageous. So they are courazcous out of cowardice. The people who are 
tenperate in the ordinary sence are temperate out of intemperance. The simple 
case is the man who is intempsrately @sirous of wealth, and is therefore very 
temperate regarding food and drink Ks and so on. So in al spurious virtue-- 
all non-philosophic virtue is spurious. That doesn't mean that it is wholgly 
unimportante-it is terribly immortent as Plato emphasizety-but it is not 
genuine virtue. Aristotlets tra aching of moral virtue implies that moral 
virtue--i.é. the virtue of which non-ephilosohhers are capable--is genuine 
virtue. 
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Now in Thucydides this is very complicated. I mean, there is surely 
a connection between w 


e maans 2 lee yation and caution ard other 
2 
forms of pm rudence in the woder fan sence, of tha teri 
mere calculation of expediency. Ta einer words co át ahin way, you have 
4 bd ay F 
a wonderful èpportunity to get away with murdet-emurder I uss now ina 


metaphorige corie, I mean à 


o something quite oulraysotseeand yeb you make 
one Single reflection: Bex) uime the shee may Oe on the other foot. This 
time it works all “or yous nex xt time it may work against you. And therefore 


you, out of this calculating thought, you avoid certain courses, immoderate 


choices. But then something hapnensas believe that is also what Thucydides 


means, although he never speaks about it, only his prece nation can suggest 
this to one--that if long-range calculation, I msan far beyond the present 
moment in the immediately foreseeable future, Lf this betomes really hebitual, 
he becomes a different man. Long-range ca Leulat ion become habitual makes 

you moderate, or at least makes it practically impossible to distinguish 
between the long-range schrewd calculator and the genuinely moderate man. 

This would be compatible with the view that--~to use the Aristotelian tem s--+ 
moral virtue is sancthing different from mere calculation, and yet to see also 
what kinds of funny things cna build up the habit. For example, you have 

such a large slave population. You must keep it constantly in mind, and then 
what may come out of it may thin be comething which a.) looks hikecomoderation 
lobks nicer than rationalien, and which in quite a Yew cates may be genuinely ` 
nice, you know; and yet if yor are clear sighted, you canot disregard the 


_ fact that the prevahenc2 of modcSation in Sparta has something to do with 


this terrible burden they have, the Pak the terrible crime they committed 
against their brothers centuries 2go, I “think Thucydides wants us to see 


. both sides-=both thab the intri Insig dignity is not destroyed by the sey — 
‘Side, and yet the seamy aide is there. 


Whereas the alternative would be debunking, and that I believe is not 
the style or the manner of thinking of Thucydides--contrary to Machiavelli. 
But these things are very hava to prove+~the indirect proof would be--at 
least convincing to he--would be the tragic element in Thucydides, which 
is completely absent from Machiavelli, and this recognition of genuine tragedy 
is not possible without the recognition of geruine nobility. I mean, if 
you do not understand a tragecy aleng the lines of A Death of A Salesman, 
a tragedy which I have not read, brå someone explained it to me and it seems 


to be no tragedy in the Aristotelian sense of the term. Is there anyone 
here who has read it? Do you agree? 


Student: You mean no nobility? 
Mr. Strauss: That was the point. 


Student: It is a very moving play. It's probably not in the Aristotelian 
scheme, but it is a very moving play in a very tragid way. 


Mr. Strauss: Well, I think I mast read it sone day. S let us then turn 


te another passage. The other side of Sparta comes out in chapter 43, in 
the second half of chapter 43, when Nicias comes up. 


' Student: Iwas reminded of the point you mace at the end of the last meeting 


of the seminar about the universalism. And it seems to me that another factor 


. use a Mussolinian phrase. Not Athens, but Atheniansisme-it can be learned; 


by non-Athenians. Sparja--that is practically impossible. 


275m 


in sort of the conservatism , the kéeping-atehomeness of Sparta, is the 
incom patibility of its sceicl institutions with those of any of the other 
reeks, as has been pointed out, for instance, by the Athenian ambassadors-~ 


` 


Mr. Strasss: And also Pericles 


Student: And also that they do make a mess of ruling other people whenever 
they get out. It seems as if the internat constitution of Sparta itself 

as well as producing a caution and unwillingness to move, also produces sorts 
of attitudes of mind and social structures which are incapable of being 
universalized in some way. They cannot be the basis of a wider political 
unit. The are appropriate only to a small city, somehow, 


Mb. Strauss: Yes, How could one+-you mean an empire must have a broader base-= 
Student: It must have a broader bagis if it is poing to work at all. The 
Spartan regime itself would opétate in a polis, but has no resources, no 
theoretical resources for getiing outside of that. While from the Athenian 
model smmething might later on. 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, Athenianism is exportable, in a sense, if I may 


the skills, the knowledge of the Athenians can in different degrees be learned 


She a 


Student: Not merely learn, but make the basis of a wider social and political 
entity in a way-= 


Mr. Strauss: That would confirm what I tried to say last time--that there is 
some connection between the political universalism of Athens, and its 
intellectual universalism. Just as an ert or a skill, a knowledgs, can be 
transferred--I mean peeple in Sicily and theoretically even barbarians can 
learn that. The peculiar institutions of Sparta cannot be learned, you know. 


Student: A d they also prevent the Spartans from being able to think in 
universal terms, 


Mr. Strauss: Swe, sure, Well, strictly speaking, not in the present-day 
use of the term, non-intellectual. If the intellect is that capacity by 
virtue of which man can universalize. Now there is another point regarding 
Sparta, I said, in chapter 43, when Lichas comes up. 


Student: I was just thinking--this is rather wild--that one cf the difference. 
between the Spartan form of subjugation and the Athenian is the differerce 
between Spinozg and Hegel--th: difisrence between all determination as re gato... 
and all negation is affirmation. In the one case, the partan case, the 
determination would constitute the negation--that is the negation as ihber- 
perssdation--I mean, yes, well, in any case, In the Athenian case it is 
different. The negating is the affirmation; in negating, in subjugating othe: 
people, you include the others in the veryact of negation, and therefore 
determine a culture. In tne “partan case, you simply aiiim the negation, 

and hence you negate them, ise, subjagate them, but maintain yourself in the 
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ProcesSe Do you see what I mean? 


Mr. Strauss: I don't think you need to use these metaphysical tetas, I 
understand it better without thes. 


Student: But I beem to have this picture in a na thet perhaos you cald 
say that the difference betw en, well (inaudible) Hegel and Spinoza, Soinoza 


` 


had a particular society, and Hegel the universal Societyesths at mo society--=- 
Mr. Strauss: Hegel has no universal society. Some presmet-day Hegelia ns, more 
precissly a single present-day Hegelian, asserts that Hegel was striving. 
toward the universal society ambracing all meakind. The historical Hegel 
thought of nation-states, which are exclusive of one another. The equation 

is not assimple as you have stated it. And strict universalism means really 

a universal state. I mean, when I spoke of Athenian universalism I meant 

here of course something waich was neverachieved, which can never be achieved, 
and which was not even explicitly intended by the Athenians, What the Athenians 
had intended was to conquer Sicily, conquer Carthage, and then come back to 

the Greek mainland, and then perians beyond. In other words, it was boundless 
because no bounds were set, you know,; only in this sense can one speak of 
political universalisn. 


a a 
i beg 


Student: Out of particular private interests you do not have the universal 
as its intention=--the universal is negated. 


Mb. Strauss: Yes, but what does this mean in practice. I mean one would clearly 
have to go into Hegel's pniloscnohy of the state. It means then that there is 
the perfect union between the particular and the universal as achieved in the 
modern stete. And this modern state is a strictly European, preponderantly 


‘protestanh, affair. 


Student: I didn't hear what you said in the last part. 


Mr. Strauss: It is a particularly European, and more specifically, even 
protestant, affair. While EHeccl was for full religious parity in practice, 

it is a great difficulty in Hegel's Son that hés state as he Bere 
it is protest ae in origin, That is a great difficulty. Herel surely was not-- 
did not teach the universal stave. If I mo 


Y 
at 
you, the state Welanes in o to the objective mind, the objective spirit. 
mel er 
Au > 


t 
Beyond it is the absolute spirit in art, religion, and philosophy. The necessity 
of going beyond the state to art, relicion, and philosophy is due to the fact 
that a full reconciliation is not possible on the political plane. 


Student: Not even in Hegel. 


Mr. ETR Nt even in Hegel. Hegel was not an idolizer of the state, I me 
some people who haven't understood him and who loath Prussia believe that. 


Student: inaudible, There was n 
matter. Is that what you are savin 
Mr. Strauss: No, no. The reconciliation is evident for Hegel, because matter 
is only spirit in an alienated form. That is not difficult. No, no, the 


ever a complete reconciliationbetween spirit : 
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Student: You're not sayinz, Cir, that he intended that the final state 
would be Prussia, for he said at the end 'consciousness has enabled us to go 
thus far. He never tikes to predict the future, as Marx does. He just-- 


Mr. Strauss: But there is no future to speak of, for Hegel. That is not a 
_ great problem for him--how the Gotti ns would solve the problem of their unity, 
Aa under Prussian leadership, under Austrian leadership, or maybe under diarchic 
uw leadership. That 's all I mean to say; that is surely merely political. But 
‘ the fundamental eion is. gewed . The world is now in a condition 
: in the advanced countites of Europe in which all the politically insolvable 
difficulties can be solved. You have now both the intellectual and the material 
means for solving them~-thatts “all. For Hegel there is no prediction of the 
future because there is ho future to predict. What could happen and what he 
could not know is there may be all kinds of relapses into barbarism, you know, . 
+ and all kinds of stwiiditids, of course, but there is no invention of the first, 
order possible or necessary any more. Whereas Marx makes the decisive inventions 
- onthe future, you know. Now let us then read about Lichas, 


fa - 43. ...But Lichas was he that considered the business more nearly, 
` and said that neither the first league nor yet the later by Theramenes 
was made as it ought to have been; and that it would be a very hard 
condition that waatsoever territories (Mr. Strauss: One could almost 
‘say "that would bo snocking".) the king and his ancestors possessed 
before he should possess the same now; for so he might bring apain 
into subjection ali the islands, and the sea, and the Locrians, and 
all as far as Bosotia tne Lacedcecmonians, instead of restoring 
the Grecians into liberty, should put them into suggection to the 
rule of the Medes. l 


S 


This was not sufficiently brought cut by you in your paper. Lichas intervenes=- 
that is a different kind of S ean a Spartan with a sense of honor, and he 
sees the conflict between thers vreine ciples --this honorable principle of Greek 
Liberty versus Persia, and this is in a way more important to him than the 
defeat of Athens. This we must keep in mind. We have now to proceed a bit 
‘faster. 


In Chapter L5 this conflict between Alcibiades and the Spartan S comes to 


the fore for the firstiime. We must read that, because it is really crucial. 


4S. In this time, as also before the going of the Peloponnesians to 
Rhodes, came to pass aaa kan that follow. Alcibiades, after the 
death of Chalcideus in i 2 at Miletus, being suspected by the 
Peloponnesians, and Astyochus having received letters from them from 
Lacedaemon to put him to death (for he was an enemy to Agis, anc also 
' otherwise not well trus te) y Cio, auss: Of course, this is tre 
' unfortunatelyconsequence of his ao. actions, you know, that is 


Soe 
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built in.) retired to Tissaphernes first, for fear, and afterwards 
to his power hindered thacffairs of the l Heleveene sae. And beirg 
in everything his instructor, j 
insomuch as from a drachma ee br ought it to ron obal Sdi “and 
those also nob continually paid; advising Tassé@pnhernes to tell them 
how that the Athenians, men of a long continued skill dn naval affa 
allowed but three oboles to their own, (Mre Strauss: Is that not 
' wonderful hew he becs this part knonledze from Athens of how to 
settle the affairs of the Persian king?) not co much for want of 
money, but lest the ere some of them growing insolent by 
superfluity, should disable their bodies by spending their money 
on such things as oie oaken them, (Mar. Strauss: Is this not also 
charming? Alcibiades, the preacher of temperancel! It isabsolutely 
beautiful.) and others should quit the galleys with the arrear of 
their pay in their captains? hands for a pawn; but also gave counsel . 
to Tissaphernes to give tbney to the captains of the galleys and to 
the generals of the several cities, save only those of Syracuse, to 
give way unto it. For Hermocrates, (the general of the Syracusians) 
was the only man, that in the name of the whole league stood against 
it. (Mr. Strauss: Hermocrates is an anti~Alcibiadean in that Peloponne | 
‘> esian camp, just as Phrynichvs in the Athenian--outstanding men, but 
>° not comparable to him in genius and versatility, as we see. 
And for the cities that came to require money, he would put them back © 
œ himself and answer them ‘in Tissaphernes! name, ard sgy, namely to the 
© Chians, that they were impudent men, (Yr. Stravss: The people whom 
Thucydides had pratsen for their moderation-=now we see them as they 
appear in the light of Alcibiades. It is very interesting.) Impudent?) 
being the richest of the Crecian states and preserved by strangers, to 
-expect nevertheless that Toners, for their liberty, should not only 
venture their persons but maintain them with their purses; ( Mr. Strauss: 
You see, this of course fits beau wifully into a wider sense of moderation. 
You con't spend unnecessary money, you lct the others pay. ) and to 
other states, that they cid a having laid out their money 
before they revolted that they might serve: the Athenians, not to 
bestow as much or more now upon themselves; and told them that Tissaphernes , 
. now he made war at his own charges, had reason to be sparing; but when 
‘. money should come down from the king he would give them their full pay 
and assist the cities as should be fib, j 


This is, ‘I think, an absolutely worderful, absolutely high comedy--Alcibiades 
speaking for Tissaphernes laying down the law,,and at the same time, a preacher 
of morality. & maybe that is some very remote effect of his youthful relations 
‘ with Socrates, for all we know. Thucydides doesn't say anything about it. 


What happens now is this: Alcibiades! suggestion to the Persian king, 
which means let the Spartans and the Athenians mutually slit their throats 
to the advantage of the Persian xing, but this suggestion works--in the. 
situation--as pro-Athenian, because hitherto the Persian king was on theSSoartay, 
side. Now any removal of the king from the Spartan side means by this very 
fact that he is moving in the Athenien direction. And this goes parallel 
with Alcibiades! need for Athens, I mean, he hac no future in Sparta, anymore, 
that was clear. And seriousiy he couldn't expect to becagje the Perdian king. 
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At the beginns ng of chapter 47 we bavo a bricf sts 


L7. Now Alcibiades advired Luo king and Tissanh 
he was with 
the best coursa 

o his ewantry, W f ne 
day come that he oe eae 
the bestway to persuade them to 
it appear unto them that he was 
came to pass. 


dit noty A tine eer ‘dome ci 
; i ns to recall hime And Nom 

it, he thought, was this: to make | 
powe erful with Tissaphernes. Which also ` 


ange coincidente of the ‘celfish interests 
wes? recommendations are not to the 

cy of his going back. So he must 
really give good advice, ‘ee cliciations--there is no question 
about thab--without an oligarhi volution in itheng, the recall of Alcibiades 
is impossible. And the prospect ene appears at this moment is this: An 
alliance between an oliparchically ruled A Athens and the Persian king against 
Sparta. The Athenians remain the leading seanower. I mean, if we may use our 
imagination or fancy, possible expansion westward would not affect the Persian 
king. So they could make perhaps a new Sicilian expedition under the aegis 

of Alcibiaces and backed up by the Persian king. The čocent alternative to ; 
this, and this is what Lichés, the Coartan, stants for, is based on the#recollection 
of the Persian War--no truck with the Persian king. And this of course would 

-be incompatible with Athenian exmarsionism. Then Athens and Sparta would have 
to remain moderate, you see, The Alcibiades project is in the Athenian style=- 
Athenian expansionism remains open. : 


You see, even here we heve this sbre 
and the common food. rw Len 
common good of Athons, 


Now Alcibiades! propa ge and t this proposal has great access in tre 
Athenian army at Semos., But Phrynichug resists-~-you know, the man who acted 
So wisely in the case of Milctuse-this is described in chapter k8. That is 
a very long SERE we can't read it. --whore he talks of Phrynichus: 


U8. eee And the eae the matter easy and worthy to be believed; 
but Phrynichus, who yet was general of the army, liked it not, but 


thought, as the truth ane that Alcibiades cared no mora for the oligarchy 
than the democracy, 


Now let us stop here, because here is the judgment of Thucydides himself. 
Thucydides himsclf tells us thet Alcibiades has no convictions here. Yes, but 
surely he doesn't like democracy, that is clear. What is the alternative, if 
he did not care for oligarchy? 


Student: Tyranny 


Mr, Strauss: Surely! Monarchy, which might be presented to the public eye 
as oligarchy, or more or less democratic, that would be strictly a matter of 
the avediercg of the moment. But he cared for Athens ruled by Alcibiades, in 
whatever external farm. Yes, this is the first point which Phrynichus makes, 
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s a funny story 


Student: What is the siznificance of the fact that in this translation 
it is in the present--Thucydides says that "Phrynichus betook him- 
self to this course: He sends secret letters..." Everything is in 
the past except for one action. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, that is the same in the original. And then he 
goes on in the present tense. "he sends..." 


Student: "He sends secret letters,..." “and advertised hin..." 


Mr. Strauss: This is in Grook a pares icivle, I ae not offer you any 
other explanation of it except to make it more prosent, more dramatic, 
so we see it happening new. Because again he aiso burns again to 
the imperfect. By the way, here is one of the excuscs--at the end 
of the statement here--you. know that it would be excusable for him, 
you know, this act of treachery, how does he translate it? 

tudent: He cays eae dace in plain terms the whole business and 
desiring to be excused if he rendered evil to his enemy with some 
disadvantage to his country. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, I know it very well 


there is another remark of Fhivynichus 
less for him if he runs ric: for his 1 
And that he would do, and evorythincee 
by his worst enemies. ae snow, this kind of im 
taken for granted by this kind of people. Alci 
Tissaphernes a Athens es the Spartan pan-licl 
new difficulties arise--in chapter 53, did you come 46 thi 
Well, the relftbaus difficulties 8, yo know, because you must not 
forget that Alcibiades had been expelled because of the mysteria 


profanation and other things. I think we will take this up next time. 


om 4 ia nt a 
ne end of the same chant< 
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It would be blame- 


Here we have, in ee 23 toward the end, a real speech in 
book VIII. And this speech is not a speech where he says "He said 
about these things, or rour ay these taro, but it is a verbatim 


speech of Pisander in favor of the oligarchy and the recall of ale 
cibiades. For some reason Thucydides regarded it as importar to 


p 


er 


have this speech verbatim. This is very strange. This speech of 
Pisander in favor of the establishment of oligarchy and the recall 

of Alcibiades convinces the Athenian demos. Phrynichus is out. I 
mean, the strict olisarchs are out. But when Tissaphernes prevents 
Alcibiades! deal with the Athenianseeand this is partly a consequence 
of Alcibiades! own teaching, because Alcibiades had taught him "Let 
them fight it out", you know, the Athenians and the Spartans, to 

the benefit of the bystander, Persia. I think we will take this up 
next time. 


End of Lecture. 
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Thucydides 


Lecture XVII 
Book VIII, Chapters 


That was a very good papers It is a pity that oe careful 
diction, to say nothing of the other merits, did not e its full 


hav 
effect because of your very swift delivery. I listened as carefully 
ds I could but I can't claim that I understood everything. 


Now I would Like to bri 
garding the sole spes i 


gz up a few points you mentioned, Re- 
ck VIII, the speech by Pisancer, Vou 
ion: How could Thu ydides nave known? 
on that subject? 


ac 
radse the very sensible que 


ae 


Did you consult commentaries 
Student: No I didn't, 


Mr. Strauss: Nor did I, but strely in answering this question which 
is only a special form of the question of why this single speech in 
book VIII, one would have to consider Pisander as a whole, naturally, 
his actions. What yas your explanation? 


Student: Of why the speech was given? 


Yr. Strauss: Yess why is Pisande> singled out, as it were, for that 
unique honor of being the sule speaken dn @ speechless book. 


sudent: T e thing that comes to mind is that this is the only 
speech that Thucydides recordgy beçnase for some reason it is the only 
one that Thucydides knew. But this is, rather trivial consideration. 
cove ednaudible. sore 


Mr. Strauss: It's direct what? te. 


in 
Student: It's direct contradigtion. ə » inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: That would be true in general. You could generalize 


from that because I think only by the act of generalization could this 
become a good reason, and evicent reasone 


Student: Thucydides, in the introduction tothe history, stresses 
the dichotomy as it were between words and deeds, and this could be 
an expansion of that theme. 


Mr. Strauss: In other words, this isolated speech in that book, this 
speaker's speech, would show more clearly than anygother case the 
peculiarly problematic character of speeches, how defective they 

are. It is no where stressed in the book, you know. .-inaudible, 

Yes, that makes very much sense.. 


I do not want to comment on the many sound remarks you made 
about the way Thucydides throws light on Plato and Aristotle and visa 
versa, There are only a few more minor points. (Tyranicus) , you 
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mentioned him anå you applied an epithet to him, I forgot whi ih: 


Student: inaudible, 


Mr. Strauss: He is also mentioned in Aristotle's Const itu tion of 
Athens, to which you referred. Apd he is the example of the man who 
changes parties. You know he was, so to say, either a rightwing 
democrat or a left wng ocligarch--a trimmer, as they were commonly 
called. The Greekd called them... (G). ., from the high shoes, 
the actors! shoes, .. (G). . Thatis what his enemies said,bit his 
friends said he was a good citizen because he served the city well 
under every regime. By the way, there was some connection between 
him and Socrates; that is somehow known. 


Student: Was he one of those whom Socrates refused to pet involved? 


Mr. Strauss: ... .. was executed under the thirty by Critias, and 
when he had to drink the hemlock he said "To the beautiful Critias." 

He was a witty man until his end. By the way, if you are interested 
in the full history of these men, you must read also the first book 

of Xenophon'ts Greek History, Eellenica, for there, for example, 

there is a beautiful sbory of ‘Rieibiades when he comes back to Athens; 
which he didn't do in T Tuerdid es. And when the Athenians were enabled 
by the presence of their ee in decades to have a solemn procession, 
a religious procession from Athens to Eleusis , the leader of the 
procession was Alcibiades. Is that not in a way the peak of the whole 
story. Whereas Hermocrates, if I remember well, he was exiled as 

a consequence of a democratic revolution in Syracuse. You remember 

the discussion between him andAthenagoras in Syracuse. He was the 
oligarchic ruler of Syracuse, and therefore he lived then in the east, 
surely also in Athens end therefore he was one af the characters of 

a Platonic dialogue, in the Critias he is meant to be the last sveaker-- 
Í Timaeus) ` speaking first, then Critias in the Critias, and l 
then there should ba a dialogus called Hermocrates ut this never 
came off, Not even Critias finished his. speech, Plato prevented that 
for some reasons.....inaudible. At any rate, Hermocrates was ...... 
enough to be considered as a possible character in a Platonic dialogue. 
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. « « » inaudible. 


is this. Well, it may j 


The more general ees of eee RE 
uS 
he had written the book a 


swe have it now. fae is possible, we con's 
know. But it is also possible that the book as we have it was sub- 
stantially intended to ba as we have it, and we must surely consider 


taking into consideration this latter E ey. Thucydides did 
then not finish the description of the war, although he lived until 
after the war--there i sone reference to the end of the war and what 
the end of the war meant to Athens in the book. So he knew how the 
war Was going on anc se it ended, but he did not write the end. On 
the other hard, if we disverard the official duties of an histor ian 
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the war--that he siculd describe the war from its beginning until 
its end--if we disregard that and look at the substance, the desper 
problem arising, that problem being Sparta and Athens, one could say 
that at the end of book seven we have the complete picture of Sparta 
h I we would not have that, because tis 
been. - À absolutely esential for 
nding the Bheromcnon of Athens as a polis. Therefore, 
earn fr k VIII, apart from the mere facts, that we 
ae not have learned fron books I to VII. 
That book VIII is redically different from all seven books 
could be shown by the i iple fact, that there oe no speeches 
to speak of in the 
But there are some 
of Thucydides! own 
exception of the or of course, which is also a special part-- 
chapters l-23 of the first book--there are more in this book than 
elsewhere. i 


a% 


. 
ures B are BRAE S ON The abundance 
n broad questions; with the possible 


New what of fundamental imnortance, as distinguished from facts 
important for the course of the war, do we learn from book VIII. l 
That would be the question, and this must be somehow connected with ` 
the form of book VIII. That would be the problem, which I don't be- 
lieve that I could solve, but which we surely must state as a question. 

Now what are the most strilin: thingseeI repeat, of fundamental importance, 
not that there was a big naval victery of the Athenians at Cynos-sema 
and this kind of thing. . 


Student: inaudible. In the first hal? of the bookeethe West, and 
then the shift to the Eact.....inandible, 


“>Strauss: I have a very high regard for Thucydides, bes I vouie 

not give him credit for such a profhetic povar., I mean the utmost 

i would say in this respect is some awareness © of the great potential 
power developing in northern Greece, you know in the cescription of 


Sitalces--this I believe wos written with his eyes open-- 
but I contt believe he panticipeted in the conquest of Persia. I believe 
we have the first sign of that in Xerephon, who on the basis of his 
experience in his expeditions saw that the Persian Empire was a 
walk-6ver for a properly trained Gpeck arm You know, they came to 
the center of Persia wiin a relatively small army under Cyrus, the 
younger Cyrus. inaudible. 

But I think the most striking event in boc} VIII is truly ál- 
cibiades. (Re) pee anew light on Athens. 


The main forces, I mean, we rave seen before, but in a new way. 


Now let us first tur 
some headway on the basi 
Now we begin with chaptc 
vation. Athens made an 
surpriging to everyons. 
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k event which was decisive was that the Soartan-Persian alliance, 
which would have been fatal to Athens, and which later proved to 
be fatale-by the way, that Zs also interesting why it proved fatale- 
because when Cyrus, the son of the king, the younger Cyrus, was 
sent to Asia Ming by his father, he sided 100% with the fpartans, 

_ and that sort of finished the war. Yes, but why did he do that? 

© He wanted to finieh the wer and to have someSSartan armies with 
him because when, after the death of his father, he wanted to de=- 
throne his brother. You see, complication after complication-- 

ı you see, that was not merely the imperial podicy of Persia, it was 
the special policy of Cyrus, the younger Cyrus. 


At any rate, Alcibiades was the man who made this deal with 

c Tissaphernes by which fen Wekkens the PersianeSpartan alliance 

‘But this, of course, crested difficulties for Alcibiades himself. 

When he needs Tissannernes, the Persian, as an ally of ee 

then Tissapherncs, being trained by Alcibiades in power politi 

doesn't go along with him. Or was thig arrangement more Bra 

to Alcibiades than.. irevtible, Was it not perhaps to some extent 

in Alcibiades’ interest that he could fitghten the Athenians with 


T issaphernes ard Tisssphor rnes with the Athenians, wee 
¿In other words, Alcibinces had to balange, and he oved his power to- f 
the fact that there were these opponentt.-Tissanhernes and Athans. 

ee ogy Tissaphernes had to remain antiefthenfign to come extent, otherwise 


8 


need for alcibiades. And that I think 4s the general character of. 

Tissaphernés! policy, just as in intraeAthenians affairs the same, | 

The Oligarchs can't use him, and the democrats cantt use him, but 

as long as the oligarchs oid ths dænòcyats are in a conflict Al- 

cibiaces is necessary. Ore aa ae he thrives on dist¢erd., But 

this has also its other sid2. Because he thrives on discord, he is 

a medilatore-a man who brings about me R motierate, solutions. 

We see here the connection cou ech very selfish motives and very 

sensible political solutions. This I think comes out no where in the 
. book as clearly as in the eighth book. 


i it would have led to a simple Athenian victory and then no longer 


È 


: Now in the sequel Thucydides describes certain anti-eAthenian 
successes--anti-Atnenion on the part of the Peloponnesisns and an 
anti*democratic revolutii First the oligarchic 

1 
v 


orn an Athehs takes place. 
gn 


' revolution with the cons ence that Alcibiades* 


ta 
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Ed 
+ eS e 
Athenian oligarchy Intends to make all subject cities, all cities 
y 3 
' subject to Athens, oligarchical. But this is of ro heto. Let us 
read that in chapter él. I think that we canread the whole chapter. 


éh. Having thus advised, they sent Pisarcer with he 
the ambassadors mraccnbly home, to follow te busi 


there, with command to set up the oligarchy in a 
cities they were to touch at by the way; the ot! 
& 
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they senta bout, some to one part (of the stais s) and some 
to another. And thor sent away Diotrephes to his charge, 
wno was now about Chios, chosen to go governor of the 
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cities upon Fnrace. 

Hey when he came to Thasos, deposed the people (Mire 
Strauss: Meaning, destroyed the democragy.) And within 
two ronths at most ren he was gone, the Thasians fortified 
their city, as needing no Léncer an aristocracy wit n the 

o Athenians bu! S@xpecting liberty every day by the help of 

the Lacedaemonians. (Mr. Strauss: In other words, these 

' periple, regardless of whether they are oligarchs or demo=- 
crats, prefer independence to foreign rule. inaudible.) 
For there were also certain of them with the Pelononnesians 
driven out by the Athenians; and these practised with such 
in the city as were for their purpose to receive galleys 
into it and to cause it to revolt. So that it fell out 
for them just as they would have it, and that estate of 
theirs was set up without their danger and that the peeple 
was deposed that would have withstood it, Insomuch as at 
Thasos it fell out contrary to what those Athenians thought 
which erected the oligarchy; and so, in my opirion, it did 
in many other places of their dominion. For the cities, 
now grown wise and withal resolute in their proceedings, 
(MR* Strauss: Ina better translation: Now having caught 
hold of moderation.) sought a direct liberty and preferred 
not before it that outside of a well-ordered covernment 
introduced by the Athenians, 


You see very well here a kind of transition. First he spes s of 
oligarchy, then of aristocracy, and then of moderation. This is the 
line, the sagan, you could almost say, of the oligarchie party. 

The point of view of the cligarchs seems to be--oligarehy at home, 
and empire abroad. And this “policy goennit work. 


Now we come now to ths statement of the nrinciplé of the rule 
of the Five Thousand. Let us read the next chapter. In other 
the oligarchy in Athense-vractically the rule o? four mundred--vre- 


tends to be the rule of five thousand. 


65. They with Pisantler, according to the order given them, 
entering into the cities as they went by, dissolved the 
democracies; and having in some places obtained also an aid 
of men of arms, they came to Athens, and found the business 
for the greatest part, dispatched to théir hands by their 
accomplices before their coming. (Mr. Strauss: Their com- 
rades, would be a more literal translation. ...(CG)...in Greek. 

. It means comrade, or it can also mean fridnd, but it has the 
more particular meaning--the members of the oligarchie class 
inaudible.) For certain young men, combinirk themselves, had 

not only murdered Androcles privily, a principle patron of 
the popular government and one that had his hana the farthest 
in the banishment of Aicibiades (Mr. Strauss: You see how they 
inadvertently prepare for the return of Alcibiades.) (whom they 


oe 
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Slew for two causes: for the sway he bare amongst the people 


. and to gratify Alcibiades, who they thought would return and 
get them the friendship of Tiasaphernes), (Yr. Strauss You 
see, at this stage the “qligarchs still want Alcibiades, and 

. they still want to pre eve the empire. They have not yet 

= given un the hope of preserving the empire .) but had als 
made away divers men unfit for their design in the same marmer, 
They had withal an oration ready made, which they delivered 
in public, wherein they said that there ovght none to receive 
-wages but such as served in the wars, nor to participate of 
the government more than five thousand, and those, such as by 
their purses and persons were best able to serve the common~ 
wealth. (Mr. Strauss: By their money and their bodies.) 
this 
How is,kind of a regime called by Aristotle? 


Student: A polity. = 


Mr. Strauss: A polity--and what is Aristotle's definition of a 
I mean not the formale-the substantive one. Who is a full citizen in 
a polity. 


Student: the hopelites. 


Mr. Strauss: The men who were sufficiently well to do to buy heavy 

arms. This is a mean between oligarchy and democracy, according to 
Aristotle. Now there is no parallel to that. When you had a qualified 
democracy in Continental “utope=sesay France under Louis Philipse, 

you know, approximately 1830 to 10l8e=8the principle was merely property 
qualifications. But here the point is not merely property qualifications: 
Those who can help the city with their money and their bodies. That 

is very important. A bourgedisie, in the modern sense of the term,--if 
the bourgeois is defined according to Rousseau, Hegel and Marx 


asa man who is dominated by a fear of violent death, 


which of course means that Hobbian man is of course a poue eeoternyoe 


. know, Hobbian man... 


Etudent: Would an old man be excluded? 


Mr. Strauss: No, no, that is not the point, because that is clear that 
once a citizen, always a citizen--exceot if you have committed sacricy 
and other great crimes. 


student: Idon't understand......inaudible....does it mean those are 
excluded who are wealthy and can't serve? 


Mr. Strauss: Well, you see, the law can never be so precise, and that 
would be impniactical, for instance, those who for some phy reical hardi- 
cap cannot serve in the army cannot have citizens rights--because they 


“might be very goed at counselling. You see it done in a ropgh way. 


And then you simply state those who have enough money to serve as hoplites 
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are full citizens. And then in certain cases where someones were 
unable, that would not disqualify him. 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Five thousand men, but no statement is given there... 


inaudible....of how many are excluded, But still, it is not a very 
small number. 


Thucydides shows then in the sequel that what you had then in 
fact was the tyranny of the oligarchic conspirators, And the tyranny 
was made possible, Thucydides makes clear, by the large size of 
Athens. The speaker wisely remarked that this reminded of key states 
ments of Aristotle--why does size play such a great part? 


Student: They cannot get to know all their fellow citizens, hence they 
» « « inaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: That's it. In other words, freedom E trust, 
and trust requires acquaintance--how can you trust a man you don't 
know. That is concealed from us by tha fact ‘that we take somerow 


-for granted that we know a man whom we see over the T. V, And in 


a strange way this is not entirely wrong; but it is not the same as 

to know a man from childhood and to have gone to school with him, or 

tg have known his family--you know, this kind of very close acquaintance, 
Our demands for knowledge or acquaint tance are much smaller, much cruder-- 
that is important to consider. . 


But it is also implied--if we take the contexty-that what fide in 
fact possible the tyranny of the few would of course also have made 
possible the tyranny of Alcibiades if things changed. Now then 
there follows the actual establishment of the rule of the four hundred, 
Legally five thousand had to be established as citizens, but when and 
who was to be decided by the four hundred~-and that means of course 
that the four hundred were sovereign » Then we come to the passage 
which is very important about the chief characters in the oligarchic 


‘revolution. I think we should read that in chapter 68. 


$8. Winthat seiverathttelppofintion wabrtjeânerjuanoi kesi also 
pidemMeznopenlyr the Kotecament CorpuStrenns the tendaeadga (IR 
is distinguished by the fact that he is the most visible leader 
of the oligarchy, but why this would give him the right to 

be the sole speaker in book V III--I mean, why is this of some 
importance in the history as a whole that the chief speaker 

of the Athenian oligarchy is the sole speaker? 


Cs 
° wt © 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: No no, more simply! Hitherto all speakers in Athens, 

all Athenian speakers in Athens, were officially at any rate, democrats. 
The great chance affected in Athens is that you have now an Athenian 
peaking in Athens in favor of something like an oligarchy, But this 

is not sufficient. Now let us read it, 


a 
‘63, But he that contrived the whole business, how to bring 

a it to pass, and had long PUR upon it, was ka a 
man 


y 
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68: ..Sub he that contrived the whole business, how to 

bring it to this pass, and had long thought upon it, was 

Antiphon, a man for virtue not inferior to any Athenian 

of his time, and the ablest of any man bothto devise well 

and also to express well what he had devised; and though 

he came not into the assemblies of the people nor willingly 
. to any other debatings, because the multitude had him in 

jealousy for the opinion they had of the power of his el- 

oquence, (Mr. Strauss: More literally: Because of his ` 


ote reputation for cleverness. The Greek word has a bovader 


' range. It may also mean something like awe-inspiring. I 
don't krow if there is an English word which would bring 
out both things at the same time. I mean the slight element 
of the sinister~-slicht, it cannot be over done.) yet when 
any man that had occasion of suit, either in the courts of 
justice or in the assembly of the people, came to him for his 
counsel, this one man was able to help him most. The same 
nan, when afterwards the government of The Four Hundred went 
down and was vexed of the people, was heard plead for him- 
self when nis life was in question for that business, the 
best of any man to this day. ' 


By the way, some peavle say that this was meannt to put Antiphon 
higher than Socrates, because Socrates? plea was not as good as that 
of Antiphon. It may be, but one gannot be certain of that--that 
Thucydides means exactly this. You are quite right. The eulogy of 
Antiphon reminds of the eulogy of Pericles. It reminds however also 
of another eulogy. 


Student: Themistocles--inaudible, 

Mr. Strauss: I haven't luoked up the eulogy of Themistocles, but the 
word arete, virtue, is this mentioned in Thucydides! eulogy? I doubt 

it. 
Student: It is genius more than virtue. 

Mr, Strauss: Now where is virtue mentioned in this book. 


Student: Nicias. 


Mr. Strauss: What is the difference between his arete and N,cias! arete? 


Student: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Not genius, but .. (G). It has something to do 
with the nomos, Nomos defined, I would. Say. Ard thers is no soh thing 
in the case of Antiphon. | aa in this respect the praise of Antichon is 
higher than the case of Nicias. This passage we must keep in wind as 
the last great eulogy inthe work. According to this Antigén was the 

e inaudible. . ., you could put it. There are two Antiphons, by the 
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way, one the Sophist and one the orator--there is a certain mix-up. 
(The central figure of the speech is Phrynichus) ... . . inaudible. 


and he is unwilling tolerate the teturn of Alcibiadeg, b ut others 


want Alcibiades back. Let us see now what happens after the reve 


olution oP the stasis, as it is called. ke see that the only thing 
which remains entirely unaltered are the prayers and sacrifices in 
chapter 70. But it now woe igs Clearer than before that they do not 
want Alcibiades back. Whether this has something to co with the prayers 
and sacrifices we must ee for ourselves. 


They turn to peace with Sparta, or rather the Spartang Agis, 
Agis hoped to surprise Athens, to take her by surprise, and he failed. 
Nevertheless the negotiations with Agis are renewed ard at his advice 
they. send ambassadors to Soarta for peace. But now an obstacle arises 
which they had underestimated, and that is the naval might of the 
people in Samos, And the naval multitude was of course the miltitude 
favorable to the extreme democracy, as Aristotle calls it. These | 
are all very poor fellows and they wanteg naturally, no property 
qualification or arything of this kird. 
. try te 

The oligarchs, by the way,,have an anti-democratic revolt of the 
Samians, but fail. And in this connection Thucydides notes without 
(reference), he only repoyts it, hew well the Samian demos conducted 


"itself after the vistery. They killed very few, We can read that, at 


the end of chapter 73. The last sentence. 


73. eelhree of the ahief authors they banished, and burying l 
in oblivion the fault of tha rest, governed tthe state from 
` that time forward as a domoctncys. 


The 

They were as decent as the Athenian democracy wan after the expulsion 
of the Thirty Tyrants.in hl. The democractic coirit of Athens 
(reasserts itsel?.) The sisuation is destribed at the beginning 


of chapter 76, 


76.50 there was a contention at this time, one side compelling 
the city to a democracy, the other, the army to an oligarchy. 


You see, we have here now a break of the Fete anc the army. They 
are two politics] units, and the city is ruled oligarchically and the 
army democraticly. Then go one 


76. And presently there was an assembly of the soldiers called, 
wherein they deprived the former commanders, and such captains 

, of galleys as they had in suspicion, of their charge, and ¢ 

' chose others, both captains of galleys and commanders, in tèir 
places, of which Thrasytulus and Thrasyllus were two. QR.” 
Strauss: Thrasylius was the denocr atic 1 leader who. inaudible.. 
at the restoration of the democracy in LOL.) Ac they stood 
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up and encouraged one another, both otherwise and with this: 
sot ines they had no cause to be dejected for the city's satrolt- 
ng from them; for they at Athens, being the lesser par 
ae forsaken them, who were not only the greater part, but 
also every way the better provided. For they, having the 
whole navy, could compel the rest of the cities subject unto 
them to vay in their money as well now as if they were to 
set out from Athens itself. And that they also had a city, 
namely Samos, no weak one, but even such a one as, when they 
were enemies, wanted little to taking the dominion of the 
sea from the Athenians. That the seat of the war was the 
game it was before; and that they should be better able to 
provide themselves of things necessary, having the navy, than 
they should be that were at home in the city. nâ that they 
at Athens were masters of the entrance of Peiracus, poten 
formerly by the favour of them at Samos; ard that now also 
unless they restore them “the goverment, they shall again 
be brought to that pags that those at Demos shall be better 
able to bar them the use of the sea than they shall be to 
bar them of Snes 


GRE 


ata! 
kial. 


Here mulovdi ene iena bas the situatdon of the Athenians on 
Samos as being « « ee) The oe a g 


tneir polis. 

Student: dimaucible, 

Mr. Strauss: Yes, under Tnomictocle's leadefship. In other words, 
à 


this Athenian caring shows itself very clearly, and what we are seeing 
here is the vigour of the /thenian demos. 


tudent: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, I know, but only at that time it was such a -+so0 
hopeless. Here there was some real possibility. The democratic 


Athenians in Samos go then to Alcibiades. ee ae ee 
Peloponnesian camp there is at 


dissatisfaction with Tissaphernes., We 
see how things move toward Alci I 


3 
i ia a 
rift between the Sjartans ard Tissashernes necessarily York 
benefit of Alcibiades. 


The Pelonennesians twrn to Tiassaphernces! Persian rival Pharnabazus. 
In chapter ĉl, at the beginning, where the leader of the Athenian 
democracy, Thrasybulus, speaks in favor of Alcibiades! recall, ahd 
bring about a decision of the army in favor of that 
we have Alcibiades! spesch, Haa not reported ve 
inthe form of a direct spe 
read{ After all, after al : 
we would not dare to miss this experience. Will vou bas 
speech in chapter 23. 


want BR dt S PA 
rece.l, and then 
X 


~ 
eke 


& 
be 4 ine an indirect speech, This we must 
Th ot + : 

e 
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Sl. In the meantinr, they that were in anthority in 
Samos, and especially Thrarybulus, who after the form of 
government changed was still of the mind to hove Alcibiades 
recalled, at length in an achorbly rersuaced the soldiers 
to the same. And when they had decreed for Alcibiades 
both his return and his security, he went to Tiscuphernes 
and fetched Atcibtades to Samos, accounting it their only 
means of safety to win Tissaphernes from the Peloponnesians 
i to themselves. An asscwbly being &lalled, Alcibiades come 
plained of and iamented the calamity of his own exile, 
and speaking much of the business of the state gave them no 
‘ small hope of the future time, hyperbolically magnifying 
his own power with Tissaphernes to the end that both they 
' which held the oligerchy at home might the more fear him, a 
and so the conspiracies dissolve, and alsothose at amos 
the more honour him and take better heart unto themse}ves; 
, and withal, that the enemy wight object the same to the 
a utmost to Tissaphernes and fll from their present hopes. 
(Mr. Strauss: Three béxds with one stone... . . 
Alcibiades therefore, with the greatest boast that could be, 
affirmed that Tissaphernes had undertaken to him that as 
long as he had anything lieft, if he might but trust the 
Athenians they should never want for maintenance; no, though 
E he should be constrained to make moncy of his own bed; and 
that he would fetch the Phoenician fleet, now at Aspendus, 
not to the Pelononnesians but to the Athenians; and that 
i €hen only he would rely upon the Athenians when Alcibiades 
called home should: undertake for theme 


By the way, later on, not in Thucydides but in Xenophon, Cyrus 
does the same thing to the Spagtan, Lysander ,. He showed him a 
golden bed, and said thie too will be direlved indo money for the 
payment of Spartan soldiers, So that seems to have been a Persian 
phrase-~I don't know, but I suspect it. 


about Alcibiades?! policy: 


Thucydides Says later on at the end of chapter 82,that he frightens 
Tissaphernes with the Athenians and the Athenians with Tissaphernes. — 
He also fitehtend the many withthe few and the few with the many. And 
this is exactly the seamy side of the wonderful Alcibiades--Al- 
cibiades is the teachem of moderation. We have seen that he taught 
the wicked sailors moderation Ly shortening the pay, do you remember. 
That is not good for them to have so much money; they will becore im- 
moderate. You remember that from last time. And now he speake of 
moderation on the larger scale regarding the whole polis. Now let 
us read the beginning of chapter 83. 


83. When the Peloponnesians that were at Miletus heard that 
Alcibiades was gone home, whereas they mistrusted Tissaphernes 
before, now they much more accused him. (Mr. Strauss: In 
other words, Alcibiades! boast in a way creates the reality 
which he had boastfully proclaimed. The enmity between the 


m3h oh i 
Peloponnesians and Tissaphernes increases. ) 


The oligarchs in Athens send ambassadors to Samos, but they 
* meet there a passionate outbreak of the democratic army. That I 
+, ‘thinktwe should read. That fs in chapter 86, about the fifth . 
sentence, After they had said many other things, the soldiers no 
longer listened but were angry and some denouncing these and bther. 
‘proposals, espens.ally now that they wished to sail toward the. ee aracuse 


_ 86. «..Though they delivered this and mach more, yet the soldiers 
' believed them not, bub raged still and declared their opinions 
some in one sort some in another, most agreeing in this to go 
on against Pefracus. And now Alcibiades appeared to be the first 
a an ' and principal man in bing service to the commonwealth. (Mr. 
' Strauss: More literally: for the first time.)Beb us see 
what the text says. Yes, that is correct--he is in the first 
place, and not for the first time. Student: inaudible.. He 
-is in the first place more than anyone else.) For when the 
' Athenians at Samos were carried headlong to invade themselves, | 
in which case most manifestly the enemy had presently possessed 
himself of Ionia and the Hellespont, (it was thought) he was 
the man that kept them from it. Nor was there any man at that ae. 
time able to have held in the multitude but himself. He both EN 
made them to desist from the voyage and rated off from the 
iA 4 i 24 "+ . ambassadores those that were in their own particular incensed 
l l against theme (Mr. Strauss: You see, he is a peaceemaker, 
a true ruler.) Whom also he sent away, giving them their answer 
himself. That HA was not opposed to the government of The Five 
œ- Thgousand, (IR. Stranss: Hold on, He, he. This individual 
SN Alcibiades is Fees e © ə inaudible. . ..) but willed them 
- ° to remove the Four Hundred and to establish the council tha | 
was before the five hundred; that If they had frugally cut off | 
any expense so that such as were employed in the wars might be > w 
‘ + the better maintained, he did puch commend them for it. And ` 
withal he exhorted them to stand out and give no ground to their 
enemies, for that as long as the city held out, there was great 
hope for them to compound; but if either part miscarry once, 
eith this at Samos or the other at Athens, there would none be 
left for the enemy to compound withal. 


In the sequel there is the story told also about the Argives, some 
people from Argos, being there and we see a last relic of Alcibiades' 
Argive policy, do you remeriber, when he tries to mobilize the Argives 
against Sparta prior to the Sicilian expedition. So his argive policy | 

a too still pays off. It is true that the advise that: he gave to 
Tissaphernes to balance the Athenians against the Spartans and visa- 
versa, creates a certain difficulty. Yet precisely this fact~-that 
Tissaphernes is not 100% on the Athenian side~-is in Alcibiades! favor, 
because the continuation of the war is to the benefit of the Persians, 

l but also to the benefit of Alcibiades. Alcibiades! policy àt this 
= ‘ stage is then to achieve a reconciliation between the few--the Four 
i : Hundrede=and the démocretic army oh the one hand,.and at the same time 
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victory in the Peloponnesian War. 


In chapter 89 there is a statément which we have to consider 
briefly because it is ambiguouse Let us read the second half of 
chapter 89, 


89. »eeAnd this was indeed the form pretended in words by 
The Four Hundre@, (Mr. Strauss: Meaning--the rule of the 
five thousand. ) But most of them, through private ambition, 
. fell upon that by which an oligarchy made out of a democracy 
. ds chiefly overthrown. For at once they claimed every one 
not to be equal but to be far the chief. Whereas in a dem- 
ocracy, when election is made, because a man is not overcome 
by his equals, he can better brook it. But.the great power 
of Alcibiades at Samos and the opinion they had that the 
` oligarchy was not like to last was it that most mvicently 
l encouraged them; and thereupon they every one contended wr 
who should most eminently became the patron of the people. 


Here we must be careful becuse Thucydides does not say that democracy 
is superior to oligarchy simply, but to an oligarchy which emerged out 
of a democracy. We must not overlook that. - 


l In the sequel he presents the policy of the extreme cligarchs-- 
of Phrynichus and Antiphoney-let us not forget that Aniiphon was so 
lignly praised: Peace with Sparta. In other words, they had abandoned 


. the Athenian empire and now are only concerned with the control of Athens. 


The people in Athens become dissatisfied with the Four Hundred. The 
Spartans make a successful attack in connection with the dealings with 
the Four Hundred oligarchs. And here the situation becomes very critical 


and here is a statement which we must read«-at the beginning of chapter 96, 


The main point is that they lose the island of Euboea, which is very 
close to Athens. OE Strauss goes to the map. inaudible.) 


96: When the news of that which had happened in Euboea was 
brought to Atheng, it put the Athenians into the greatest 
astonishment that every’ they had been in before. Yor neither 
did their loss in Sicily, though then throught great, nor any 
other at any time so moch affricht them as this. For now when 
the army at Samos was in tebcllion, when they had no more galleys 
nor men to put aboard, when they were in sedition amongst them- 
selves and in continual expettation offellline together by the 
ears, then in the neck of all arrived'this preat calamity, 
wherein they not only lost their galleys, but also, ‘which was 
worst of all, Euboea, by which they had received more commodity 
than by Attica. How then could they choose but be dejected? 


Let us stop here for a monent. Why were they not reasonably ¢cis- 
couraged. Well, I had only one commentary at my disposal when I was 
reading that, and so naturally I looked it up because I did not remember 
any such phrase in Thucydides. The commentator gives a simple parallel 
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from Xenophon's Memorabilia, which is of no help. I wanted to sce 
parallels from Tyucyaides. Does Thucydides ever use such a rhetorical 
phrase?. Literally translated: How were they not reasonably discouraged. 
Enw would it be in idiomatic English. Was it not reasonable forthem 
to be so discouraged? Of a rhetoriaal sentence of this kind I œ not 
recall any other case, This, of course, is not good efouch--I mean 

my recollection may very well be defective. But if I assume for one 
moment what I believe for the time being, I would say it seems to 

me unparalleled in its form. Now since I think always of this strange 
fact wnat we have only a sinple speecn in book VIII and the speech 

of Pisander. I wonder if this should not be added to the singularities 
ob book VIII and perhaps help us towttds a solution. I will take 
this up later, but let us now go on where we left off. . 


96. «But most of all they were troubled, and that for the 
nearness, with a fear lest upon this victory the enemy should 
take courage and come immediately into Peiraeus, now empty 
of shipping, of which they thought nothing wanting, but that 
they were not there already. And tr ey been anything adventurous, 
they might easily have done {t; (Mr. Strauss: Literally: if 
they had been somewhat more daring.) and then, had they stayed 
there and besieged thom, they kad not only increased the s edition 
but also compelled the fleet to come away from Ienia to the 
- aid of their kindted and of the whole city, through the enemies 
to the otigarchy, and in the meantime gotten the Hellespont, 
- Ionia, the Islands, ard all places even to „Euboea, arid, as 
one may say, the whole Athenian empire into their power. 
But the Lacedaemonians, not only in this but in many other 
things, were most commodious enemies to the Athenians to war 
withal, For being of most different humours, the one Swift, 
the other slow; the cone adventurous, the other timorous; the 
Lacedaemonians gave them great advahtage, especially when 
their greatness was by sca. (Mr. Strauss: Meaning that naval 
- war requires dispatch to a higher degree than land war.) 
This was evident in the Syracusians, who, being in condition 
like unto them, warred best agaiust them. i 


I think the meaning of the passage is clear. As reasonable as 

the Athenians’ discouragement was, as unreasonable was the Spartan 
& 3 + 
lack of caring. And then there comes this final statement of Thucydides 
kad 
on Sparta and Athens. You rizhtly observed that it is boring, dimost, 
if you can excuse the word, because we. ..... =... imavdible. .. 
And yet does it not have a unig ue significance. A ain I looked 
E p 
up my commentary and it referred to book I, chapter 7O--that is the 
speech of the Corinthians in Snarta where this scheme came up Por” 
the first time. Well, there are other passages wiich he could have 
3 à 63 
used which I rememoet, but all those passages have one thing in common. | 
They are not judgments by Thucydides. And the question which I carrot 
“t ni 

answer, because my memery is not good enough for that, is this not 
the first time that Trucrdidss makes this statement about arta and 
Athens in general--slow, swift; daring, cautious-sin his own name, 
Perhaps one of you remenbers a statement which contradicts this. 
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I mean, I wouldn't be surprised if this were so because I 
think book VIII is P rich anyway.in Thucydid cst judge 
ments about the broadest issues in his own name. By the way, 
what is called moderation so frequently is here called by the more 

ident term*slow, In Plato's Charmides, as I think I mentioned 
on an earlier occasion, the first definilion of moderation given 


is Blowness, whereas the fifst definition of the other virbue, 


manliness, would be quick, of course. These are naturally insuf- 


ficient, but they are first indicationg. The moderate man is the 
cautious man, slow-moving. Of course one can easily refutetthat 
by saying, for example, that if someone types with extreme slowness 
is this proof of moderation or of insufficient exercise. So it 

is not sufficient, but on first indication it is good enough. 


But the main point here is this fact that Thucydides says it 
in his own name, and the question which I would like to raise is 
did he ever say this in his own names, I am not aware of it. - 
You know, when we ask the questfon-ewhat are the chief characteristics 


‘of book VIII in contradistinction to alf earlier books--I think 


one could say this; The almost complete apsense of speeches on the 
one hand and the abundance of Thu@ydidean judgments on the other. 
The difficulty of books I through VII generally speaking is this: 
There are so many judgments, but bhey are othe? people'se~you know, 
Pericles! or Cleons' or who defy ft iseewand so few Judgment s by 
amusy aides. And in book VIII just the opposite is true. 


If we leave it abtthis first imppeesion, Thucydides speaks in. 
his own name and does not use any ambiguous mask, as it were, any 
more. Book VIII is in this tesvect e . einaudible. .. *. But we 
will see. But surcly chapter 97, the chaptar.inmediately following, 
contains Thucydidean judgments of the utmost impertance, the judge 


'mdnt about the Athenian regimes during his lifetime. And the main 


as was stated very clearly by etg tpasker: it war the regime 
f Wil which was the kert that the Athenians had during his líle- 
tins: i.e. superior Periglean Athens, above all. ind we have 
discussed this before becaust this döas not negenorpily méan 
criticism of PericleS. Petisles might still be the greatest 
described by Thucyatites, but the tegime was net good because it w 


is not a good regime. It has no guarantee of permanente because a 
the death of the man ths regime Wllupses. Whereas this one has 
political permanenc®s 


_ The difficulty ie this: How long did it lart? Tot fs hard te 
say. Thucydides doesn't say a work about It, nor docs ru ion in 
the first two books of the Hellenica say anything about ï And my 
commentator says that nothing is known &bhout its end, It pe some= 
how chear that it did not last until the end of the war, LO. So ore 
doesn't know what happened. 


ae 


Student: I, the translation of sristotlets Constitution of Athens, 
Barker has a comment that it fell the following year aftcr the return 
of the navy to Athens. 
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Nr. Strauss: That I have not looked up, because I have not read it. 
You mean in Barker's edition of the Politics » the appendix. 

pat oe iaaa paa ad * 

the commentary which I read was mate an the #80ts of the last cm tury, 


so that something may have been found out by digking...inaudible, 
So it did not last very long. 7 


Studentr. . . . inaudible sasa 
Mr. Strauss: Yes, sure, that we have seen. The Four Huncred was the 


great oligarchy. But the volity of the Five Thousande-how long did 
it last, that is the questione Theramenes identified himself with 


the Five T. ousand; he brought about the transition from the Four Huyn- 
h $ & 


dred to the Five Thousand as Thucydides tells us. But the question 

is how long did the regime of the Five Thousand last. That is after 
allyyery;amportant because Thucydides praises it more highly thm any 
other,regimee And finding out now long it lasted would be very ime 
portant because it would tell he how far Thucydides judged the to odness 
of a regime by its lastingness. We know t hat'the democracy had lasted 
mach longer, at any rate, and he did not regard this asa sufficient 
criterion for preferring the regimes-how long it lasted. Very reason- 
ably, I think, because some very stupid tegimesy say the Persian 
Empire, lasted very much longcy than amy Cecek regime with the exe 
ception of Sparta. But I simply do not know. 


Does Butterworth give any Source for that? No? Well, the thing 
is neithtr Xenophon not Thucydikies nor Aristotle say ft, hew lorg it 
lasted. ` ` p <8 
Student: (Tenit there a problem of the chronology of the period.) The | 
CAmbridge Ancient Histery points out that in the transition from i l 
Thucydides to Xenophon there is confusion over & yEaTee 


Mr. Strauss: There ís no gonfusion, thete fs an overlapping. 


Student: There is some difficulty in handling the period between Al- 
cibiades just as he was arriving in Atheng and when the pandemonium 
took place--whether it took place in 406 and some suggest 07. 

samé concern 
Mr. Strauss: Xenophon did not have the interest in dating by years 
tke RY cae: erei eudi URE. e.g. Me e.» . But the main difficulty 
is that Xenophon vepeats the end of Thucydides. Dut I believe one 
can find a perfectly sound anl simple explanation=-he wished to make 
clear that it is not simply a continuation. 
è inaudible. . .. 
Student: No, not just the subject of continuation, but anparently 
there is not sufficient evidence in T,ucydides to date a thing) 
exactly, andthe confyeion in Xenophon I see wet worked over by some- 
body who came after him. 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but these things are not known things—-that is all 
an hypothesis. What you ecce if you read the end of Thucydides and the 
beginning of Xenophon is that Xenbphon retells roughly the last five 


- has to do with. this deeper change. You remember cha 
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or six pages of Thucydides at the beginning of nis history, and 
that, I believe, one can explain. After all, you sce the people 
who discuss these malters~-I don't know the whole literature, but 
I have read a Lot of iteenot a single commentator of whom I know 

has refetcted for a single momeht about the fact that the very first 

word of Xenophon's contimuntion of Thucydides! history is the wond 

"thereafter", They say there wes a preacher who beran a speech, a - 

sermon, withthe word"but? But this is somehow less paradoxical 

than to begin a work with the word "thereafter", Precisely-- 

Xenophon was that retired colonel, they believe he was, you krow , 

love of horses and dogs, and wars and Spartans. Ard then conversely 

also of Socrates. Such a man would surely not begin a book with the 

word "thereafter", He is not so illiterate asto do that. Apa m- 

one reflects upon thate I never bet, but I would be interested in 

hearing someone quote a book which has such an extra-ordinary begin- 

ning. 


The solution of the riddle is in the same Weok 79 it should be 
since Xenophon was a degeut man, aim gives not only the riddle but 
also the solution. The book en ce with the wards, Ponte: after 
having described the batiie of (Lewba)when everyone expected now 
all problems of Greece would be solved by this battle, and what 
happened thereafter, I leave sorcane else to tell. So, thereafter~— 
and thereafter, the end. Agd the next man should begin his book 
also with the word. Ard the meanihe of this 4s that after the battle 
of (Leuctra) when everyone stfecgted that now there wovld be the sole 
ution of all prcblemoweas we all believe, when this war is a. then 
everything will be womlerfuleehe says, in spite of that there + 
greater confusion in Greece thah before, Apd what the eaa 
really meang is Xenephon's *philesophy 6f histery"--thereafter, 
thereafter, thereafter, always confusione But the confusion always 
looks different, it is difecrent: but the main point, it is always 
confusion, That I think he means by that, and believe the other 
difficulties would also have to be considered in the light of this 
character of the author and of his writings. 


Now, to come back to chapter 97, Thyeydides praisos not onl 
regine in itself, but he also seys that the ¢gonsequenes o 
of r@gime the situation of Athens remarkably inproved afte 
is not so Simple--in one way, it is true; the cfr al pie 
the Athenians at CyrmSesea . does take plece afterward. It 
described in chapter 196. But in other respects it 


of. 

pter 1 of book 
VIII, after the Sicilian disaster there was already ina way a Gianrce 
of- regime in Athens. Lo you remember that; we discussed that last ‘ime. 
When the Athenians became eware of it they set their house in order. 
The terms used there all reminded of the aristocratic terms, end not 
democratic terms. 


Student: They established a counc4 less 


Mr. Strauss: This kind of thing, yes. And so in this sense it is probably 
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to be taken. Now this Athenian naval victory is very important 
and we should have a look at it. It is described in chapter 106. 
We don't need the first sentence. 


106, ..For having till this day stood in fear of the 
Peloponnesian navy, both for the loss which they had 
received by little and little and also for their great loss 
in Sicily, they now ceased either to accuse themselves or 
to think highly any longer of the naval power of their 
enemics. The galleys they took were these: (Mr. Strauss: 
That we don't need. Go on after the enumeration of the 
ships.) ` . 

When they had set up a trophy in the promontory of ynos- 
sema and taken up the wrecks and given truce to the enemies 
to fetch away the bodies of their dead, they presently sent 
away a galley with a messenger to carry news of the victory 
to Athens. The Athenians, upon the coming in of this galley, 
hearing of their unexpected good fortune, were encourazed 
much after their loss in Euboea and afbrrhthetz sedition, 
and conceived that their estate might yet keep up af they 
plied the business courageously. 


This is in a way the last statement about Creek affairs. With 
this prosppet, you can cay, tht book ends: The Athenians are ina. 
difficult pogsition, much more difficult than they were in at the 
beginning of the war, but there is a prospect of their winning. — 
And why this prospect came to naught is no longer told by Thucydides, 
but we would have to turn to Xenovnhon to see why Alcibilaces fatlled, 
and therewith also Athens. So Thucydides is not concerned, it seers, 
with aavelonvine tnat there. In stead he turns to something else; 
he describes in the last two chapters a treachery of Tissaphernes' 
deputy and its consequences. The consequence is an act of the 
Peloponnesians against the deputy--open enmity between the Pelopon~ 
nesians and Tissnphernes. Dut, and this is the last thing, chapter 
109, Tissaphernes tries to remain on good terms witan Sparta. So 
this nope for Athenian success--that the rift bel ween | PERO EE DERE 
and the Spartans might lead to R Persiane-Athen vlan ment is again 
excluded. Everything remains in the balance, and this is the end of 
the book. And the last sentence is that Peace she y 
Ephesus and then he first brough a sacrifice to Ar 
the last word, because the last sentence is generally rea 
stemming from T,ucydides. It is also omitted in one manuscript. 
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Thucydides surely doesn't describe the end of Athens--the ñ nal 
tragedy, as one could say, as distinguished from the Sicilian tragedy. 
Why did he not do that? The answer can only be piven by oone erane 
what happened after the Sicilian tragedy which has no equivalent after 
the final tragedy--meaning the conquest of Athens by the Spartans in 


Lok. 
Student: Do you mean the Thirty? 


Mr. Strauss: To what extent to the Thirty tell us something which we 


aia 


dontt find fundamentally in the Four Hundred already? It is 
more sanguinary, but the principle is the same. Well, I thi 
I said before. There was no Alcibiadesn resurgence equivale 
that after olf. And this Aleibiadean action is as much part 
parcel of Athens and of the essence of Athens, as Themistocles Sy 
Pericles, and Sicily. This, I think, is the crucial element of book 
. VIII. . . 
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Now I would like to take up once more the question of the single 
speech in book VIII-~Pisdnder's speech in favor of the dissolution 
of the democracy, and which is given as a formal speecn, but as a 
verbatim report, not as he ordinarily says "he said such like things". 
He tries to give it verbatim. Now Pisander belongs to the extrae 
oligarchs. He is the one who is eventually opposed to Alcibiades, 
to the Alcibiadean solution, as begomes clear from many passages, But 
who is highly praised among this @ligarchic group? 


“Student: Antiphon. 


Mr. Strauss: Anitphon. Perhaps Pssander 4s given this speech as a 
substitute for a speech by Antiphon, whe would really be more deserving 
to the highest degree. And why could T ucydides conceivably abstain 

from bringing verbatin an Antiphonic epeech? Perhaps it is a corpli- 
ment to Antiphon--that one cannot write Antiphonic speeches in the way 
one can write even Periclean speeches. Perhaps the use of this rhetorical 
formula in chapter 96, waich I mentioned, and which to my recollection 

<. has no parallel in Thucydides-syou know, why were they not reas: ably 
discouragede-a turn of phrase which occurs in the same way in Yenovhon's 
defense of Socrates, Perhaps there is a connection with that. Perhaps 
Thucydides uses here the rhetorical form to indicate that to some ex- 

© tent he could use this kind of fhetoric, but he didn't wish to do it 

on a large scale. I mean, that is of course mere guessework, but I 

would assume that if one would understand Thucydides fully one would 
-also have the answer to this particular question. 


' The end—-sacrificing to Artemis, to a Greek goddess, a barbarian 
sacrificing to a Greek goddess, That is surely the end. What that 
means is of course very difficult to sny. There is one clear pa allel, 
I believe, and only one to that, and that needs some figuring oub. 
I took up this question on an earlier occasion. You know, Thucydides 
says ordinarily at the end of the year, and this was the "Nth" wer 
of the war which Thucydides has narrated. But in a number of cases he 
omits "which Thucydides has narrated". Now if one makes a cormbete 
list of the twenty or twenty-one years of the war described by Thucydides, 
a pattern emerges. Let me sce, I have somewhere a list of that. 


There is no mention of T ucydides for six years--from the tenth 


>.. tothe fiftheenth year. Tow these are what I call the mean years bo- 


tween the first war ond the Becond war. Chiefly all thase things occur 
in the fifth book. There sre six subsequent yoors in which Thue dides 
Simply says this was the "Nth" year of the war, anc deco rot add 
Thucydides. And then there are only two more cases where his name 
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is not mentioned, apart from the sig mediate years, One is at the 

end of the first yeap, and ies is immediately after Prericlests 
funeral speech. And conchow aftep this tremens: ous. feat of rhetoric 
on the part of Pourieales, of Reais it wouid secm bo be inappropriate 
to mention a muah lesacy orator, Thucydians himeelt. Co this oan 
easily be expisinesl, but the only cawe which is not intelligible 

is at the endrof the eighth year, which is at h/116 . Thucydides says 
this was the end of the eighth year without adding "which Thucyd ides 
has narrated." 


Now there is one cxplanation possible whith we discussed at the 
e: This is the only year in which Thucydides describes his own 

neralship. But what precedes immediatly this remath at the end of 
4ié is the description of another sacrifice. T at makes it so 
remarkable. Brasidas sacrificing to Athera, Brasidas sacrificire 
to the protectress of Athens, which of cowse makes perfect sense, 
because Brasidas is the most Athenian amongst the Spartans. Now 

if this makes sensg psfhaons it also makes sense that eA Repel ice 
sacrifices to Artemis. Artemis, at least at one part of her story, 

is a much more savage peddess than Athena--n savage huntress, Artemis. 
Now this is Artents the sister of Apollo, and Apollo plays a especial ` 
role throughout the poor=stne Delphic oracle, of coursc==but also 


other points > 


Apollo is the first god mentioned in the whole work, and me 
would have to give an interoretation of the whole archaeology | to» 
really make cloar what this Apollo story means there, and that would 
probably lead too far. Apollo belongs mach more to Sparta, and 
you know that Apolloy promised the Spartans'to halpethem, called or. 
uncalled. This Athenian-Spartan cleavage is in a way reflected 
among the gods. 


By the way, from the seventh to the tenth year, we have thi 
arraggement: Mention of Thucydides in that final phrete; no men 
of Tyucydides. Mention of Thu cydidess no mention of Thucydi ce Se 
Here you have a strict corder, which draws our attertion tothe fact 
that this is not mere accident. So I see no reason to doubt that 
this is the end of the book as we have it. If this should be tme 
paas there are certain difficulties in the book which can not be 
explained on ary hypothesis other than that Thucydides did not Live 
to finish it, i don't krew, but that of course doesn?t mean that. 
he would have added something here. It is perfectly possible 
I think some c? you know this from your own experience, to wr 
first a first draft from beginning to end, and then fo over it a 
make such changes in war fous places where changes mircht be desirable 
afterward. In other words, it is not neceesary that the end of 
book should be written at the end of the firal revision. I don't 
say that it was so as I said, but since we must be uncertain, we 
have to consider every possibility . 


mn. ct bese 


Student: Acthially . the point where Thucydides ends the book may have 


the elements....inaudible. 
said, are alfcady these. B 
to mention and that is thas 
the confusi ormare 


Mr. Strauss 


Student: Appprently the ki 


ert 
tha 


Mr. Strauss: ae but 
end of Tyucydides. 


e 
Student: NEATA goeg to 
inaudible. 


Me. Strause: Yes, but that 
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m) 03- ; 
All the elements, you have already 
But there is one that Thucydides docn'rt seem 
Cyrus himself had arrived to clear up 


as 
as 


Had he already grrived therese 


ing sent Cyrus down in h07. 
we in 07, are wo alreacy ha 


Samos and then goes into Athens, this is... 


is no tonger told by Thucydides; it is 


told by Xenophon in the first book of the Hellenica. That is not l 
here., This much we can take “from the probably iy pour tous last sentence, when 
the winter has come to fts erd,folloting this summer, the twenty 


first year of the wor wilh be gompleted. 


Student: inaudible . 


Mr. Strauss: 


NY, that te--the crorall question as“™er as this book 


is concerned is wog? if the theme of Tyusydides. Naturally, the 
Peloponnesian Warg that is an absolutely safe answer, but it is not 
a sufficient antyore. Trom what point of view did he view the Pelononresian 
War., And that is not sufficient, and if one ware to goy, as I would 
not hesitate to ety, that ths overall point “so would seem to 
be these: First of all the mutation of the ee between right 
‘and necessity, right and com > the Somcalled question of the 
ight of the gtronge?, and Shon beyond ead the q ae on cee zi ta 
and Athens. Meaning} ne d 


an unjustact by startin 


is an important question, var 

‘is more important to know wh 

better city. This questic 

broke the truce....ist.e the a a We 
look at the history from this thay no desper stratum 
of the crglysis is reached th. we end of beck 
Vit. I know this from ry ler ay ygiemohow wha 
is presented in beek V avout eg a know, in the central year of 
the wareewas in a way ths bott: the Smeren coredy, a Taher 
I Saw the certLowecit of the o of the Athettisn tragedy in fact in 
book VII, that scammed Aa this, thà somplete picture. 

Then I woulé say that this Alctblcgctn policy, his return t athens 
after this strange expulsion and thig Fetel exp wlsion, is 2 solutely 
necessary to dorplete the piciure cf Athens. The Fact that Athens was 
eventaally def Seated and deorived of her empire does not throw a new 
light on the substance of Athens because the Athenian empire would come 
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to an end sometime. That was stabed at the very baginning where 
Thucydides makes this experiment of standing et the m 


aa 
TUI 


thore 
and Spartae Dut the essence, if I may use this noneTnordidean term, 
of Athens reguires for its completion that we Lock at s Strange 
figure of Alcibiades, this remarkable figure of Ateiol Ang 
the fact that Athera tebutned te modctatton for the Fits after 


the Persian Ware, becoming in a way the old Aticns, the moderate 
Athens, through Alcibiadese Witheut this event, whigh ‘dis surely not 

a tragedy, which has comething of a comedy but is not merely a comedy, 
I think the picture of Athens would not be complete. In other words, 
Igthink it is a good ending, as one should expest from such a writer. 


- But many questions remain, and one of them is a really thereugh 
analysis, which I am supe some classical echolar must have done and 
I simply don't know it, & very close stylistic siralysis ebout the 
difference between book VIII ang the pireseding beoksy and to see 
which of these stylistic differences are Pclevant and significant 
and which are not. Thatwould be vety important. 


Student: I a little at a loss for memoty, but it seems to me that I 
read that the Atheninns did not have any insurrection that I knew of 
prior to the eighth booke In other words, what happened in Corcyra 


s. einaudibless.e happened to Athens in the eighth boek. 


Mr. Strauss: You mean an amazing stability. 


Student: I mean that, but I mean afgo....a vory great horroree . 


Me. Strauss: That is a vety good point. In other werds, you would 
say this. Ina way the histery begins witheeno thet is not quite 
correct. It begins with Coreyra, and not with the Corcytasan,—bub 
still the Corcyracan affair was, even at the oceginrirr, connected with 
stasis, although it was the not big and classi¢ is of seme years 
later. You know, that had to do with saasis in Epidemic. 

Yes, that is true, Jy othep words," you think that the Athenian stasis 
as suche~ 


tudents I know they persecuted pepi es 


Mr. Strauss: I know, but wovlld be individuals, but would not be-uno 
violent change of regime in Athen caocvwetred before. 


tudents The plague is made im Gomparison with the-- 


Mr. Strauss: That is quite true, and that is important, but I would 
still say that this conprised under the heading Alcibiades. u you 
want to you can say Alcibizdes is to be subsumed undor Athenian “es 
stasise-the dissolution of the democracy. All right, but both things 
belong together. But it is an important point to consider. 


Student: Is there not simply a dissolution of the actual Athenian 


democracy, but a perspective thrown upon the place of the people as such. 
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 @istinctive virtue which 


ven an elevation of the demos in the last book, which isn't present 


in the previous books, 

behavior i Sat 
Mr. Strauss: You mean the w~ of the soldiers and sailors in Sanos? 
Student: That, and the behavior of the Four Hundred at Athens.--the 
one praised implicitly and the other is condemned implicitly by 
Thucydides, 


Oo - 


Mr. Strauss: You think, of courses also of the wise yaha wior of the 
Athenians after Sicily, what he describes in the first chanter of book 
VIII. You mean that too of couse. Now how 4s that. Let us consider 
the praise of Sparta and Chios. hey were preised for being moderate 
in prosperity. Now the Athenians were not moderate in prosperity. 
What is his point; that they were courageoug An digaster, in defeat. 
And that is indeed imperian nt, you are quite right, that i nis courage 
in defeat which is in contrast to Pylus, that this is indeed an in- 
portant element of Atheng. But this would be a Platonic antithesis, 


H 


we would have to rewrite it in Thucydidean terms to make it sti&, 


this distinction between moderation and manliness. Sparta, moderation; 
Atnens, manliness. It fs, by the way, funny, becaustb the Goartans were 
particularly proud of their monlinesS. So Sparta would be the woman 
in Plato's language ein ae the man. It would be very funny, But 


Still, how would Thucydides call ftt? Moderation would be the same, 


and what 4s the pean imate dgring, which is not so different from 
the courageous. A moderation which looks best in peace, prosperity, 
and daring which looks best in defeat and disaster, and that is quite 
true, that does not come out before book VIII. 


Student: If that were true, if the real contribution o? a demos like 
that becomes clear, that might be-Linked up with the Lack of speeches, 
also. 


Mr. Strauss: How? 


Student: Somehow the bodily virtues of the peon e have a real place 

in the refime, the reason béing that speeches ha thing to do with 

distinctive Virtus which: bhe people do not, may net, have. But that 

is so highly praised in Antiphon, for example, 

is nevertheless politically insufficient a na Antiphon's ee mes was 

politically insufficient. It was in practice a cort of tyranny. The 
+ 


br 


a 
balance is somehow resteope This is just ET 
Mr. Strauss: Linking it upeetie daring, the courageous, the manly-- 
deeds, silent deeds rather than words I think also what you say must 
be pursued by all meang. & I think this prooves that it is necessary, 
and legitimate and useful, to raise this question: What do we learn, 
not about the course of the war, but about Athens that we Gidn! t krow 


before. Because about Sparta we learn nothing anymore--I meant tha 
their navy had improved, one could expect thas Crow the very begining. 


+ 


ae Strauss: I cannot arree with this point, but there is somethin 


ml Ob— 


But Sparta we knw petfectly. by not later than the middle of the 


fifth beek, you knowy the victory of Mantinaea when Thucydides 


praises their marvelous battle order, but theywin the battle ony 
by disregarding the battle order. And also the Spartans are so 
secretive and you can nevertheless find out the number of their 
fighters because they have such a marvelous order. It almost 
reminds of somethings the Nazi's didesthey were also very secretive 
but they kept such a good order that it became possible to find» 
well, I know from my own experience, when then they exproped ate 
people they kept exact regords of them, and I am sure there area 
absolutely exact records of the mmber of people killed, only they 


have disappeared when it begane top impractical to preserve them. 
You know this conflict between segretiveness and revealed orderliness 


Student: inaudible . 
Mr. Straugs: I can'tt fokleaw you, 
Student: ‘dnaudible. 


Mr. Strauss: But that is a theme which poes through the book, and. 
which is pointed ott by Pericles explicitly-=ethat there must be some. 
thing in cémmon-between private and public interest. 


Student: inaudible. 
Mre Strauss: But the point is that commerce doesn't play such a role 
in Thucydides, I mean it is barely mentioned, alluded to. 


Student: inaudible. 


eo, 


2 
& 
n what you said of importance. You know when you spets of the Chiens 


a their similerity with the Srartanse-the ee berw 
moderation and thei large slave population--th 


Koti 
Lu 


call it, of moderstion. Of course this kind of eo ving 


comi 
element. We see here, how should I say it, a very dignified and a bit 
m f i aisnifie setmnent #8 it wer conce 
ompous people who by a very d ified vestmei i 25 it were, conceal 
their baseness. This is of course somewhat comical, it is quite true. 


i thought of this; the clearést case to me is Alcibiades, that in 


way, when book BII cescrihes the tragedy of Athens in a very roving 
manner, that in Book VIII we ? 


to 
nowe something like a satyr play, a comical 
conclusion afterwards.» oe 
thorough Sonsideravion of the 4 


any rate this would need a much more 
et 
the simplast thing to do Pees 


ails than we can now aft ford, and I think 


Student: I remember you said that the end of the book (was some 
to the ending of the Trojan War in so far as no one sees the ce#struc 
of Troy or the destruct on of Athens.) Now, do yeu mean {that Thucy. 
merely) tries to give a happy ending...... 


aE ER eee ee ~a 


ote 


: capitulated buit Thucydcid 
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Me. Strauss: No, no, what it means in Homer, I do not oe but 


regarding Thucrdides one could say one thing. Whatever ib may 
mean in Homer, I could easily see Thucydides rive also suc 
dication thet his work is an imitation of HKomer--im 
quite adequate, that he is having a contest with Ho 
member at the v very beginning : the adorningy magr vty ying Homer 3 
the noneadornings Thucydides who hewetrer clair ne hat his work might 
now be less enjo yable, less pleasing, than adorned work of the adored 
Homer. Do. you remember that? That surely I would not hesitate to assert. 
Yes, but it is not also intellicible that a writer like Homer and like 
Thucydides abstain from deseribing the most trrible--for this very 
simple reason, the seme reason for which Homer refrained from describing 


nen ine 
A4tation is rot 
mer. You re~ 


> E 


beautiful Helen--she is indestribably beautiful. And there are things 


which are indesecribably terrible, And fn a way Troy's fall was much 
more indeseribs bly terrible beaause of the mass slatghter which did 
not take place in Athers. But still, sinse ít was Tnucydides? home 
town they mere conquest of it wks ina way as bad for him as for 
the non-Tre Jan Homer to describe the fall of Troy. 


We all nave eufficient experince, unforsumavely, of terrer, and 
verrinie things. It is sufficient only to mentionthe fact that Athens. 
was taken by the Spsrtang to krow what that means. I mean, not muck 
imagination 4s needed for vigualizing that. 


Student: inaudible 


Yr. Strauss: That could be duo to the facte+ how was the 


x b h bu oy he Tay te) 
uation, that they were not together? 
g - meaty & 2p x 
Student: They split up, and Demosthenes was suit 


s newer says that Derost 
the news is brought to Nisies, and Nicias heard oi 
of Demosthenes! troopi-eht just seems to he that when y b 
over the many things connecied with Demosthenes, his actions, that 
there might be a case for nire- ` 


absolutely elrer of that, as I made it clear by 
calling him the ungeng hero. I mean,unsung because Tpucyotdes gdes not 
give an pe aie t elegy of hin, but in reading--even apart from the 
Sicilian di cussion, â already y beze Cbeyeene stands ert as a particularly 
attractive onan being. And my private explanations, if I may sar so, 
which I would never publish a Oe Peer of public spanking, poet the 
severe rule is if a scholar : San assertion thas he cannot prove, 

he is publicly spanked, and esis also particulari. soarten® “pe he ae 
something which the readers donft like. That is a good rule to remember, 


» Strauss: I am 


ANG Nd bi 


reincarration 


I would say this, just as Drasidas was fel 
GS D: Trei 


of Achilles, I vould say Doscsthenes ig the E? 1 of Odysseus, 
The evidence is slender » Out sufllietent for me t cenends wnat 
you understand by evideras, Benasthe is mre creat man 

4 KA ta Te ¿id Gl do 
but I still would : say the hishe the Ts, I mean i 

; Da * 
yhes oy oh mane dt et ` 

highest in sense of understand ang, not of rulershipseregarding DSE 
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I believe of the people cescribed Alcibiades is highe 
because Demosthenes is only briefly sketched. Bub as ird 
standing is concerned I believe that Diodotus is very high. And 
here the question is was Diodotus, so called, a real person. Ore 
doesn't know anything of him, unless they found something last year 
which I don't know. 


Student: (Some commentator I read thought he knew who Diodotis! fater 
was , I can't remember the name of it, but he did seem to have.... 


Mr. Strauss: Yes, but he is presented as a live being, and not as being | 


generated by some Athenian. 
Student: inaudible 


Mr, Strauss: Yes, but--~I haven't seen thatk-but what I have read in 
Gomes, which is a rather recent commentary, the name Diodotus was a 
name rather common in Athens but this particular Diodotus is not 
known. But however this may be, this cannot be answered with any 
certainty because even in the case of Euphemus, where I think it is 
almost obyious that hs is not a live person, byt by change the rm st 
SERRA stic Athenian speaker was named Eunhemis; it could happen. 


Student’: inaudible 


Mr. Strauss: Js there not one of the orators called ... inaudible. 

You know how funny that hiciss is called after victory--how wo nderfully 
correct until the Sicilien cxpedition and how terrible. after ths Sicilian 
expedition. Similarly, Laches.come from { kicking). °° 4 


a 


Student: And Bemosthenes--tha man of the people. 
peor 


Mr. Strauss: This is of course in a way intelligible. But Plato makes 
fun all the time-- Meletus he man who cared, the care~taker, an 
also the accuser of Socrates--out of taking care for the young At then 
he accuses Socrates. The Aiaenians must have been in the habit of 
punning about names and tl =e ie es are more meaningful than our names — 
are~~especially taking such beautiful names all the time. So that in 
one dialogue when ee SCCS a eather with his son, Socrates asks 
the father what is his beawoiful name, and to my information there was 
nothing beautifw in that bey, but he was anriori sure that he woul 
x er punning were very great. 
m ya nbe 
ka 


as 

have a beautiful name. Do the incentives y 

We have also some of our names which can be used for punning 
so eablly. I think we will conclude; then, with this most relevant 
remark. 


am ATS repre airy 
END OF THE COURSE 


